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ADYERTISEMENT. 



The prevalence of a conviction that the diaestablisliment of the 
Church of England is rapiiUy passing from the region of abstract 
speculation into that of practical politics, haa naturally increased 
the public desire to possess fuller infoimation relative to the 
property and revenues in tlie possession of that Church than has 
hitherto been accessible. It is, however, a desire by no means 
easily gratiiied ; since the facts are either withheld by the autho- 
rities, both in Chiirch and State, or are puljhshed in such a form 
as to be of no utiHty to any but those who make ecclesiastical 
statistics a special study. There is, probably, no public depart- 
ment in regard to which the public has so little reliable knowledge, 
or in which there is so much obscurity. 

The SocUtr/ for //le Liberation of Ecligioii from State-Patronage 
and Control — popiilarly kno'wn as the "Liberation Society"— has 
from time to time devoted considerable attention to the subject, 
and published in detached portions the residts of its inquiries. 
These have been widely issued, and — notwithstanding special 
liability to error in the treatment of such a subject — have, for 
the most part, stood the test of the severest scmtiny of opponents, 
as well as of friends. The Executive Committee, however, in 
1875, resolved upon a new effort to collect, and to complete, all 
the information on the siihject which could be olitained by tlie 
most careful search, and statistical skill and experience. And 
to afford some pledge of tlieir determination to secure both accu- 
l-acy and impartiality, they also resolved to entnist tlie investiga- 
tion, not to one of the Society's official staff, but to a professional 
statist, not oidy of admitted competency, hut unbiassed — so far as 
was known — in favour of the Society's object. For this purpose 
they apphed to Mr. Fkedehk'K Martis, the author of the well- 
known and highly esteemed Slatnman's Tear Book, to undertake 
the intiuiry, who, after some consideration, consented to comply 
■with their request. 
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,THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 



The establiahmeot of episcopacy iu England is generalJy asci-ibed EstaUbhmpni | 
iy historians to St. Augustine, the missionary, who is reputed to ?^ ^^'T^"^ 
appointed the first bishops towards the close of the sixth cen- ^ 

ry. llowever, many ecclesiastical writers do not deem this origin 
leient enough, and in the first report of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
* the establishment of bishops by St. Augustine wag de- 
ibed, somewhat warmly, as " an en-oiieous opinion, and injurious 
the British Church." A learned writer, Joseph Bingham, M.A., 
_ lUtbor of the " Origines Ecclesiastiete, or Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Church," traces the origin much farther back, and, after reciting 
the names of certain English sees iu existence before the middle of 
the fifth century, goes on to assert that " if the number of bishops 
other provinces of Britain were answerable " to those which ho 
umerates, " ii e may conclude that there were more bishops in 
ilaia before the invasion of the Saxons than there are at this 
ly " — in the year 1703, 

Whatever the exact date of the origin, it is historically estub- Ko™^' o' 
lished that there existed twenty-one episcopal sees in England and ojli,'th"en"uri 
Wales at the time of the Venerable Bede, who some years before 
his death, in 735, exhorted King Egbert to increase the number of 
bishops by converting monasteries into cathedrals. The twenty- 

• FirstEeport of Her MajeBly'8ConimUsioaer& appointed Novemljer 10, It 
to inquire into the state and condition of the Cathedml and Collegiate Churc 
in Engloud lutd Wales. Folio. London, 1S54. 
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one episcopal sees, sixteen English and five Welsh, existing at this 
period were as follows : — 



Sees. 



Date of 
Foundation. 



County, or Divitiion of the Kingdom. 



A.— Sees in Englan 


D— 








Canterbury... 


• t • 


597 




Kent. 


Rochester . . . 


• • • 


604 




Kent. 


Jjondon 


• • • 


C05 




East Saxons. 


York 


• • • 


025 




Northumberland. 


Dunmoc (Dunv 


rich) 


630 




East Angles. 


AVinchester 


• f • 


635 




West Saxons. 


Lindisfarn ... 


• • « 


635 




Northumberland. 


Dorchester ... 


• • • 


636 




Mercia. 


Lichtield . . . 


• • • 


655 




Mercia. 


Elmhara 


« • • 


673 




East Angles. 


Hexham. 


• • • 


678 




Northimiberland. 


Sidnacester . . . 


• ft 


678 




Mercia. 


Worcester ... 


• t • 


680 




Mercia. 


Hereford . . . 


• • • 


687 




Mercia. 


Sherburn . . . 


• • • 


705 




West Saxons (Dorset). 


Selsey 


• • • 


709 




South Saxons. 


B. — Sees in Wales- 


— 








St. David . . . 


« • • 


540 


(?) 


Part of South Western Wales. 


Bangor 


• t • 


550 


(?) 


Island of Anglesey and Carnarvon. 


Llandaff 


• f • 


550 


(?) 


Glamorgan and Monmouth. 


St. Asaph ... 


• • • 


550 


(?) 


Part of North Wales. 


Man 


• • • 


80O (?) 


Isle of Man. 



In the course of the ninth and tenth centuries there grew up four 
new sees, namely : Beverley, in Yorkshire ; Taunton and Crediton, 
in Devonshire ; and St. Petroc's, or Padstow, in Cornwall. But 
none of these remained long in existence. At the period of the 
Conquest there were twenty-one episcopal sees, or exactly the same 
number as at the time of the Venerable Bede. The names of many 
of the sees, however, had been changed, and fresh establishments 
had sprung from transformations, as well as new creations. The 
new sees founded up to the end of the eleventh century were as 
follows : — 



SKE^«. 


Date of 
Foundation. 


Origin. 


Cunecacester ... 
Bath and Wells 

Durham 

Exeter 

Salisbury 

Lincoln 

Chichester 
Norwich 


854 

909 
990 
1050 
1058 
1067 
1070 
1091 


New Creation. 

New Creation. 

Union of sees of Lindisfarn and Ilexham. 

New Creation. 

Union of see of Sherbum with other districts. 

Union of see of Sidnacester with other districts. 

Change from see of Selsey. 

Union of see of Dunmoc with other districts. 



During the next period of four centuries and a half, up to the 
time of the Reformation, only two new sees were formed — that of 
Ely in 1109, and that of Carlisle in 1133 ; while the population of 
England and Wales increased, in the same period, from one million 
and a half to four millions of souls. In the reign of Henry VIII. 



THE CllUJlCir OF EN'GLAN-D. 

i was proposed to establish twenty new bishoprics, besides iioii 

Jiating twenty-six siiflfragaii bishopa ; and a conimeucemeut was 
made of ordiiiating the latter ecclesiastical dignitaries, but which 
work did not jiroeeed far. Of the twenty proposed new bishoprics 
only six were formed, the foundation taking place in 1540, under 
the Act 31 Henry VIII., cap. 9. In the preamble of this Act the 
aim of thp measure was stated to be that " God'a Word may be 
better set forth ; children brought up in learning ; clerks nourished 
in the Universities; old servants decayed to have livings; alms- 
honses for poor folk to be sustained in ; readers of Greek, Hebrew, 
and Lalin, to have good stipends ; daily alms to be ministered ; 
mending of highways, siistentation for ministers of the Church;" 
and it was "thought therefore nnto the lung's Highness most ex- 
pedient aud necessary that more Bisbojjricks, Collegiate and Cathe- 
dral Churches, shall be established."* Tbe six episcopal sees 
founded under this Act were Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, 
Peterborough, and Westminster. The bishopric of Weatmiuster, 
originally intended to be the chief of these new episcopal sees, did 
not exist long, being destined, in the " march of progress," to 
become — as a so-called "arch-diocese," unacknowledged bylaw, bat 
of most visible vitality nevertheless — the head-quarters of Roman 
Catholicism in England. 

No addition was made to tbe episcopate from the time of tbe Sees focmed 
Reformation till after tbe lapse of another three centuries. Veiy f^"™'-'"^ 
nearly three hundred years distant from the Act 31 Henry VIII., the'ii'^otMith 
cap. 1>, came the Act (5 aud 7 William IV., cap. 77, establishing the centarj. 
bishopric of Ripou ; aud ten yeai-a subsequently there followed the 
formation of the see of Manchester, by statute 10 aud 11 Victoria, 
cap. lOS. The foundation of the bishopric of St. Alban, voted by 
Parliament in 1875, and that of Trnro in I87I3, increased the total 
number of sees in England aud AVales, actual and progressive, to 
thirty, being niue more tlian in the time of the Venerable Bede, 
one thousand one hundred years ago. 

Until the nomination, in the reign of William IV., of the Com- Former igno- 
mission of Chtireh Inquiry, which resulted in the establishment of ™'^'"'^, 
the perpetual corporation of the " Ecclesiastical Commissioners for revennw, 
England," nothing accurate was known regarding the revenues of 
the various episcopal sees of the Church of England. Estimates, 
based upon the authority of Bacon's " Liber Regis, "-f- set the total 

Inme of all the sees, for some time after tbe Reformation, down 
from i'20,000 to £:i!4,000 ; the latter sum including additions 
tde to the revenues assigned to the Bishop for a century or two 
br Henry VIII. But these estimates were professedly vague. 
o letter addressed, in 1783, by the learned Dr. Richard Watson, 
riiop of Llaudaff, to the Archbishop of Canterbury,* it is franlcly 
mitted that tlic ignestion as to the amount of ecclesiastical le- 

* Cole (Henrj), Henry VIIL'sSclieme of Eishoprioka. 8vo. London, 1S3K. 
■" " n (John), Liber Scgts, vel Thesnunis Renuii EcclesiaatiMruiii. 4ti>. 
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venues was one wrapped in obscurity. His lordship calculated the 
total at a rather small figure. " The revenue of the Church of 
England," Dr. Watson wrote, " is not, I think, well understood in 
general ; at least, I have met with a great many very sensible men of 
all professions and ranks who did not understand it. They have ex- 
pressed a surprise, bordering on disbelief, when I have ventured to 
assure them that the whole income of the Church, including bishop- 
rics, deans and chapters, rectories, viearages, dignities, and bene- 
fices of all kinds, and even the two Universities, with their respec- 
tive colleges (which, being lay corjiorations, ought not to be taken 
into account) did not amount, upon the most liberal calculation, to 
£1,500,000 a-year." Dr. Watson adds, emphatically, that he "hath 
good reason to believe it to be near the truth." 
a There were, very naturally, a great many cavillers who refused 
to accept the statement of the Bishop of Llandaff that a million 
and a half was the total revenue of the Church of England, in- 
cluding "even the two Universities"; and, after a hot controversy 
which raged for several years, but led to nothing, the subject was 
once more thoroughly investigated by the Rev. Dr. Morgan Cove, 
prebendary of Herelbrd and rector of Eaton Bishop, Herefoi'dshire. 
In an elaborate work, published for the first time in 1795, and 
which subsequently, in 1797 and 1816, saw two more editions, en- 
titled " An Essay on the Revenues of the Church of England," he 
went into a careful analysis of the subject. Dr. Cove was of_ 
opinion that the Bishop of Llandaff was quite right in his state- 
ment at the time he made it. " Great credit was justly due to it," 
says the prebendary of Hereford, "since, from his lordship's high 
rank in the Church, his long residence in one of the Universities, 
and his known indefatigable industry and research, it must be 
allowed that he enjoyed the fairest and most probable opportunities 
of acquiring correct information on what he called, in regard to 
him, a professional point; and since, from his acknowledged in- 
tegrity of mind aud firmness of spirit, he would have disdained to 
have given to the world as true intelligence that which he had either 
suspected or knew to be false." 

While thus defending the assertion of the Bishop of UandaflF that 
the total income of the Church of England did not amount, in 
1783, to £1,500,000, Dr. Cove freely admitted that a great increase 
had taken place in the course of a generation. " The revenues of 
the Church have been gradually and largely augmented within the 
last thirty or forty years," the Prebendary of Hertford states, 
summarising his investigations,* "partly through improvementa 
in the science and practice of agriculture, and partly through the 
high price of agricultural produce, and the consequent great rise 
in the landed rental. The revenues of the Church of England are 
derived from reserved rents, in corn, or money, or both conjointly ; 
from fines on renewals of the leases of the Church estates ; glebe 
and augmentation lands ; tithes by composition, or in kind ; sur- 
plice fees; and some other sources of inconsiderable emolument. 



* Cove (Rev. Morfpn, D.C,L„ Prebendnry of Hereford), An Essay ot 
ReveiiueB of tlie Church of England. Third edition, pp. lOB, 106. 
London, 1816. 
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_^o ascertain the probable present amount of them — for there are 
very few data stitficieiit for forming any accurate calculation — it 
will be necessary to state the several proportions of them presumed 
to be iu the possession of the bishops, the cathedral and collegiate 
chiirchea, and the parochial clergy." 

After this preamble, the estimate of the income of the bishops Qroaa and net 
of the Church of England is given as follows by the Prebendary 'icomHa of 
of Hereford :— " Without entering into the particular modes of ^'"* 
ascertainment used for these purposes, the gross revenues of the 
bishops may be stated at about £130,000 per annum ; which gross 
amount is, however, so greatly diminished by an infinity of unavoid- 
able deductions — in payment of salaries, pensions, litc., to numerous 
diocesan otBcers, and others ; in repairs of episcopal i-esidences ; 
and in a variety of charges and outgoings, more or less incident to 
every see— that the net revenue does not probably exceed £105,000 
per annum. This net revenue belongs to the several sees, in larger 
or smaller proportions ; and that proportion belonging to at least 
one-third of them is so inadequate to the dignified support of the 
high and important episcopal situations, that some lucrative pre- 
ferments are always given 'in eommendam,'in order to make up an 
income requisite for the appropriate establishment of every prelate." 

Dr. Gove next proceeds to comment upon the increase of the ComporiBoa of 
revenues of the bishops from Henry the Eighth's time, taking the raveuneaiQ tiia 
statements, already referred to, of the "Liber Regis" by Bacon, "i'teentii nud 
" Upon comparing," says the Prebendary of Hereford,* " the (.antan- '^'' 
present income of the sees with the valuations of them in the 
' King's Books ' — including the valuations of the several dignities 
and livings annexed to them since the time of Henry VlTl. — it 
will be found that, during the intervening years, the episcopal 
revenues have increased in the proportion of nearly five and a-half 
to one, sixteen valuations of the sees in the 'King's Books,' and of the 
dignities and li-vings since annexed to them, being about £24,000 
per annum. This comparatively small increased value of the 
episcopal revenues will require a short explanation, as an idea 
generally prevails that all the ecclesiastical revenues of the 
Kingdom have increased, during the above period, in the propor- 
tion of at least ten to one. It is certainly true in respect to the 
average of the revenues of the parochial clergy; but in respect to 
the revenues of the bishops, deans and chapters, and other digni- 
taries of the Church, it is, as certainly, incorrect. This material 
difference between the progressive increase of tbe revenues of the 
episcopal and dignified clergy, and those of the parochial clergy, 
may be attributed to the considerable fraudulent and forcible aliena- 
tions of the episcopal and cathedral and collegiate lands, previous to 
the statute of 1 Jamea 1. ;-f- to the gradual loss of them continu- 
ally accruing from the want of proper surveys and terrars, ascer- 
taining the quantities of laud in the occupation of the lessees of 
the bishops and dignitaries ; and to the notorious spoil and plunder 

• Cove (Rev. Morgan, D.C.L), Aii EsMy on the Revenues of the Church of 
Englimd. Thin! edilioii, pp. 107, 108. 8vo, London, ISIO. 

t SUitnte 1 JamcB I , cap. 3, " An Act oguinat the DimlnQtion of the Pos- 
leuions of Archbishopricka and BiehopriclcB, and for avoidinjje of Dilapidations 
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of the Church hinds during tlie confusion and anai-L'hy preceding 
the Commoiiweallh, and ailerwai'ds \>y its connivance, Add also 
to these causes that the revenues of the bishops, in particular, arise 
from a variety of ancient fixed payments — as, amongst others, the 
tenths of their clergy, in many instances forced upon them, in sad 
exchange for their best and most desirable estates — from which 
they cannot deviate, and which, from the decrease in the value of 
money, have lessened and dwindled away comparatively to nothing. 
Thus far the Prebendary of Hereford as to the revenues of the 
bishops. 

The statements and figures of Dr. Cove were accepted as neai- 
the truth ; still the fact remained that they stood based ou mere 
estimates, and all succeeding investigations of the subject continued 
echoing the complaint of the Bishop of Llandaffthat " the revenue 
of the Ghtirch is not well understood iu general." Then came the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, which, for the first time, supplied actual 
facts, snffieieatly well authenticated in the main, as to the financial 
position of the State-Church. It was by writ of the Privy Seal, 
dated 2.3rd June, 1832 — year of the Reform Bill — that there was 
intituled a "Commission to inquire into the revenuesand patronage 
of the Established Church in England and Wales," the Commis- 
sioners appointed being twenty-four in number, eighteen laymen, 
and six dignitaries of the Church, the latter the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and the Bishops of London, Durham, 
Bangor, and Lincoln. "Whereas," ran the commission under the 
sign manual of King William IV., " we have thought it expedient 
for divers good causes and considerations as thereunto moving that 
u full and correct inquiry should be forthwith made respecting the. 
revenues and patronage belonging to the several archiepiscopal and 
episcopal sees in England and Wales, in all cathedral and colleg' 
churches, and to all ecclesiastical benefices," &c., &c., " know ye that 
we, reposing great confidence in your zeal, ability, and discretion, 
have authorised and appointed," the members of the Commission. 
The Report of the Conmiissioners — signed by twenty out of the 
twenty-four membei-s, four of them, including the Bishop of 
Durham, having died in the course of the investigation — bore the 
date of June Ifi, 183j>, the work they had undertaken having lasted 
three years. 

"We, your Majesty's Commissioners," the Report stated, "whose 
hands aud seals are hereunto set, humbly report to your Majesty, 
that having, in obedience to your Majesty's commands, cpmpleted 
such inquiries, we have embodied the results thereof in several 
tabular statements, aud other documents contained in the Appendix 
to this Report, which we now proceed to lay before your Majesty, 
premising that all the returns of income have been made npon an 
average of thi-ee years, ending the 31st of December, 1831." As 
regards the revenues of the archbishops and bishops, the Report 
stated that they furnished " the sources aud amounts of the gross 
and net revenues respectively, and of all preferments perma- 
nently or accnstomably annexed to the see ; the expectation of 
an increase or decrease of such income ; the temporary changes 
affecting the same; and the several preferments enjoyed by the 
archbishops and bishops respectively." It was further added that 
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:hG sums deducted aa " permanent yearly incomes " from the grtisa 
revenues and forming the net income, consisted of '" visitation 
expenses; salaries to bailiifa and other officers ; agency in coileclinfj 
rents, tithes, and other dues; rates and taxes on tithes ; curates' 
salaries and repairs of houses on annexed preferments ; tenths, fee- 
farm rents, and other charges on the estates ; expenses of holding 
courts, of surveys, and vaUintiona, and of management generally ; 
and such miscellaneous and cnntingeiit expenses affecting the 
Boni-ecs of income, and lessening its clear amount, as are reducible 
annual average, not including among such outgoings the 
jairs of the hotises in which the several prelates reside." 
The total gross revenue of the two archbishops and twenty-five Eplscoral 
bishops, constituting the prelacy of the Church of England in J^™""^* '" 
stated in the Report of the Commissioners to have 



1835, 






amounted, on the average of the three years ending 181 
'181,631, and the net revenue, deduction being made of " per- 
cent yearly payments," of £100,292. This made the average 
irlygro93 income of each prelate £6,727; and the average annual 
'iiet income £5,936, In the Report, the source of income of the 
archbishops and bishops were given under seven headings, namely, 
first, fee-farm rents, pensions, stipends, tenths, rents, and other 
payments reserved by lessees, other than rack-rents, and redeemed 
land-tax" ; secondly, "fines on the renewals of leases"; thirdly, 
" houses, lauds, and tithes, or other estates in land, or let at rack- 
rent"; fourthly, "woods"; fifthly, "quit rents, fines, heriots, and 
other profits of manses, mines, and quarries " ; sixthly, " dividends 
on stock in the public funds, and interest of other securities"; and, 
seventhly, "all other sources of revenue." Under these respective 
divisions, the income of the two arclibishops and twenty-five bishops 
given in the Report of the Commissioners as follows, on the 
'erage of the three years ending 183 1 * : — 

Cantffrbiirt/. — Income from rents, &c., i'10,647 ; from fines, SeeofCautw 
£fl,636; from houses, tic., £1,224; from woods, £1,872; from ^'i'- 
quit rents, &c., £1,694; and from dividends, £143. Total annual 
income, £22,210; permanent yearly payments, £3,034; annual 
■; income, £19,132. It was stated in the Report that there was 
expected annual net increase of income, chiefly arising from 
M, of ;gl,544. About one-half of the income of the Archbishop 
Canterbui'y, it will be seen, was derived from rents, &c., and 
mt one-third more from fines. 
ror*.— Income from rents, &c., £3,017; from fines, £9,405; Bm of York, 
(in houses, &c., £813; from wood?, £188 ; from quit rents, &e., 
150; and from dividends, &c., £25. Total annual gross income, 
.3,798 ; permanent yearly payments, £1,169 ; annual net income, 
112,629. It will be seen that the revenue of the Archbishop of 
>rk was derived, to the amount of more than three-fourths, fi-om 
The Report stated, in explanation, that the annual average 
lOUnt of fines on renewals, for the three years ended December 
II, 1881, exceeded, from pai'tieular cii-cumstanees, the usual 
irage by at least £2,000. 
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BeoofLoLdon. London. — Income from rents, &c., £ti,338 ; from fines, t'fi,475 ; 

I from liouaes, Sic, ■£3oi; from woods, £357; from quit renta, &c., 

£1,188; and from dividends, &e., jC421. Total annual gross 
income, £15,133; permanent yearly payments, £1,204; annual 
net income, £13,929. The bulk of the revenue of the see of 
London was thus derived, in about equal parts, from rents and 
fines ; but the Commissioners gave it as their opinion that there 
would be a decrease in the future income from fines, and also from 
woods, to an aggregate of £1,735 per annum. 
SCO of Dui'. Durham. — Income from rents, &e., £6,(i82 ; from fines, £8,740 ; 

ham. ffom houses, &c., £2,633 ; from woods, £323 ; from quit renta, &c., 

I £3,011 ; from dividends, &c., £316 ; and from other sources, £380. 

Total annual gross income, £21,991 ; permanent yearly payments, 
£2,925 ; annual net income, £19,0(56. It will be seen that not far from 
one-half of the net income of the bishojjric of Durham was derived 
from tinea in the renewal of leases. The Commissioners stated in their 
Report that they conld form " no accurate judgment" aa to the future 
average amount of fines, "aa the profits attending them must depend 
principally upon the several districts in which the collieries wdl be 
worked." Itisneedlesstosay that these "several disb'icts" have been 
very largely expanded in the forty years from 1835 to 1875, with 
proportionate augmentation of the revenues of the see of Durham- 
See of Wiu- Winchester. — Income from rents, &c., £5,440 ; from fines, £5,451 ; 
ciieater. from houses, &e., £8S ; from woods, £610 ; from quit renta, &c., 
£340 ,- and from dividends, &e., £180. Total annual gross income, 

I £12, 107; permanent yearly payments, £956; annual net income, 

£11,151. Very similar to the derivation of revenues of the see of 
London, those of Winchester proceeded, in nearly equal parts, from 
rents and fines. In this case the income from fines on renewals of 
leases was not thought to be an abnormal conrse of things by the 
Commissioners, who reported that there were " no groimds for 
expecting that the future income will vary materially from the sum 
stated." 
See of Bangui'. Banyov. — Income from rents, &c., £210 ; from fines, £547 ; from 
houses, &c,, £5,618; from quit rents, &c.,£155 ; and from dividends, 
&c., £50. Total annual gross income, £6,580; permanent yearly 
payments, £2,116; annual net income, £4,464. The sources of 
revenue of the see of Bangor — derived almost entirely from houses, 
lands, tithes, and other estates in land, or held at a rack-rent — formed 
a somewhat abnormal state of things. It was explained, to some 
extent, by the fact {previously commented upon by Dr. Cove, Pre- 
bendary of Hereford) that, the income of the bishops being 
" inadequate to the dignified support of the high and important 
episcopEil situations, some lucrative preferments are always given 
in commendam, in order to make up an income requisite for the 
establishment of every prelate." According to the Report of the 
Commissioners, there were,"permanentlyannexed"to the bishopric 
of Bangor, the archdeaconries of Bangor, with the rectory of Lian- 
gristriohis, Anglesey, besides which the rectories of Llandyruog, 
Denbigh, and Llanddyfran, Anglesey, were held in commmdam. 

Bath and Wells, — Income from rents, &c., £1,606; from fines, 
£3,191; fromhou3es,&c., £1,727; from woods, £115; from quit 
rents, &c. £27 ; from dividends, &c., £24 ; and from other sources. 
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lO. Total annual gross income, £fi,770 ;' permaneat yearly pay- 
ments, £824 ; annual net income, £5,946, It will be seen that the 
bulk of the revenue of this see also was derived from fines on the 
renewals of leases. In their Report the Commissioners stated that 
the net income was expected to be reduced to about £5,500 per 
annum by the probable diminution of fines, 

Bristol {united with Gloucester 1836), — Income from reuts, &e.. See of Briatol. 
£5f)8 ; from fines, £1,534 ; from houses, &c., £90.3 ; and from other 
aonrees, £27. Total annual gross income £3,03:^ ; permanent 
yearly payments, £t)8I ; annual net income, £2,351. There were 
permanently annexed to the see of Bristol, as reported by the Com- 
missioners, the vicarage of Almoudsbury, Gloucestershire, while a 
prebend in Durham cathedral was held in commendam. 

Carlisle. — Income from rents, &e., £696 ; from fines, £872 ; from Soe of Cwlide, 
houses, &c., £770; and from woods, £247, Total annual gross 
income, £2,585; permanent yearly payments, £372; annual net 
income, £2,213. The constant fluctuations in episcopal revenues 
was illustrated, according to the Report of the Commissioners, in 
the income of the see of Carlisle, Like that of many other bishop- 
rics, it was derived, to a great extent, from fines on the renewals of 
leases, which varied enormously at different periods, " From an 
aunnal receipt of fines on the renewal of leases for lives," the Com- 
missioners wrote, "the gross annual income of the see of Carlisle 
on the last bishop's incumbency was about £3,500 ; upon some late 
surveys and valuations of estates for the renewals of leases, the 
estimated annual value has been less than former valuations. Upon 
the whole, the gross yearly value of the see may be estimated, upon 
an average of seven years, at £3,000." 

Chester. — Income from rent, &c., £1,219; from fines, £2,100; SeaofChesUe. 
from bouses, &c., £479 ; from dividends, &c., £87 ; and from other 
sourcea, £66. Total annual gross income, £3,951 ; permanent yearly 
payments, £690; annual uet income, £3,261. The Commissioners 
stated, in regard to Chester, that there was a decrease expected in 
the episcopal revenues, " as the property of the see chiefly consists 
of tithes which are falling in value." 

Chidietter. — Income from rents, &c., £1,310 ; from fines, £2,011 ; BeoofClii. 
from woods, £15 ; from quit rents, &c., £887 ; from dividends, &c., ^I'^.tar. 
£15 ; and from other sources, £137. Total annual gross income, 
j£4,375 ; permanent yearly payments, £146 ; annu^ net income, 
~~" ,229. In this case, again, the income was derived mainly from 

ia or renewals of leases, stated to be on the decrease. 

Eh), — Income from rents, &c., £2,056 ; from fines, £9,380 ; from Sm oTBly. 
;ses, &c., £50 ; and from quit rents, &e., £1,141. Total annual 
gross income, £12,627; permanent yearly payments, £1,522; an- 
□ual net income, £11,105. The episcopal revenue derived from 
fines or renewals of leases, was stated by the Commissioners to be 
above the average ; still, even as such, the amount was extra- 
ordinarily high, surpassed by no other see in England with the solo 
exception of the archbishopric of York. 

Exeter. — Income from rents, &c., £366; from fines, £660; from SeaofEiett 
houses, &c., £514; from dividends, &c., £335; and from other 
sources, £772. Total annual gross income, £3,147; permanent 
'early payments, £434; annual net income, £2,713. Permanentl' 
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iiinii'xod to the sco of Exeter, according to the Report of (he Cnm- 
niissioiiera, was the rectory of Shohrook, Devonshire; whilu fhu 
treasiirership of, and a preoend iai, Exeter Cathedral, together with 
another prebend in Durhnm Cathedral, ivere held in commendam. 

Gloucester (united with Bristol 1S36). — Income from rents, &c., 
£(i72 ; from fiiiea, £1,(>06 ; from houses, &c., £101 ; from dividends, 
&c., £13; and from other sources, £14. Total annual gross income, 
£2,40lt; permanent yearly payments, £124; annual net income, 
£2,282. The amount of fines for the renewals of leases, constituting 
considerably more than one-half of the gross revenues of the sei?, 
wa.s stated to be above the average of the preceding septennial 
period. 

//w/bi-if.— Income from rents, &c., £825; from finea, £1,013; 
from houses, &c,, £87 ; from quit rent.'?, &c., £805 ; from dividends, 
&c., £325 ; and from other sources, £35. Total annual gross income, 
£3,0!)0 ; permanent yearly payments, £574 ; annual net income, 
£2,51l>. The revenues of the see were stated to be a fair average. 

LichJieUl aiid Coventry. — Income from rents, &c., £1,144; from 
fines, £773 ; from honses, &e., £923 ; from woods, £930 ; from quit 
rents, &c., £436 ; from dividends, &c., £87 ; and from other sources, 
£83. Total annual gross income, £4,375 ; permanent yearly pay- 
meuta, £452 ; annual net income, £3,923. The Commissioners 
reported, in regard to the see, that "if the average of fines, as far 
as it can be ascertained from accessible documents, were to be taken 
upon a period of twenty-one years, it would exhibit a net income 
considerably larger than that stated ; but a material reduction of 
the future amount of fines must be expected from the progressive 
diminution of the value of lands." 

Ziiiflo/n.— Income from rents, &c., £1,155; from fines, £2,320; 
from houses. Sec, £811 ; from woods, £213; from quit rents,-&c., 
£93 ; from dividends, &c., £20 ; and from other soiu-ces, £301. 
Total annual gross income, £4,913; permauent yearly payments, 
£371 ; annual net income, £4,542. The amount of fines here given, 
forming just one-half of the net revenue of the see, was stated 
to be above the average of preceding periods. 

Z/onrfa/'.^Tneome from rents, &c., £450 ; from tines, £73 ; from 
houses, &c., £375; and from other sources, £110. Total annual 
gross income, £1,008; permanent yearly payments, £84; annual 
net income, £924. Tlie Commiasioners reported that, "upon a > 
sufficiently extended average," the annual income from fines might 
be talcen to amount to £400. Still, even at this increased figure, 
the revenues of Llandaff remained the smallest of any bishopric of 
the Church of England. 

Norwich. — Income from rents, Sic, £1,480 ; from fines, £3,553 ; 
from houses, &c., £9; from quit rents, &c., £417; from dividends, 
£53; and from other sources, £185. Total annual gross 
£5,69fi; permanent yearly paj-ments, £301; annual net 
income, £5,395. In their Report, referring to the bishopric of 
Norwich, the Commissioners stated that "The average amount of 
income, taken upon the three years ending Slst December, 1831, 
exceeded the average annual value of the revenues of the see, if 
computed iipon the receipts for the last seven years, by the sum 
of £700 per annum," 
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O.cj'ord. — lucoine from rents, &c., £440; from fines, £1,511); ; 

"from lioiises, iSic, £1,0(U; from woods, £73; from dividends, &C., 
£13. Total aniiiial gross income, £;i,IOG; permanent yearly pay- 
meuts, £458; anuiial net income, £;2,648. In this ease, too, the 
Com mission era reported income from fines on the renewal of leases, 
ainatituting about one-half ot the total gi'oss revenue of the see, 
be above Ihe average of preceding periods. 

_ Peterborough.— inmme from rents, &c., £5^8 ; from fines, £1,622 ; Sea of Peter- 
from houses, &c., £1,144; from woods, £42; from quit rents, &c., ^°""8''- 
£76 ; and from other sources, J^lOti. Total anuual gross income, 
£3,518; permanent yearly payments, £415; annual net income, 
£3, 103. As regards Peterborough, the Commissioners stated that 
" The total receipts of the bisho|)ric may be expected to be less in 
future than the average of the three years ending in 1831, as the 
tines upon renewals of leases, as well as the tithes of Castor, are 

Icoutinnally decreasing in amount." 
; Rocliister.— Income front rents, &e,, £700; from fines, £613; SeeoEBoch. 
from houses, &c., £131 ; from woods, £49 ; and from quit rents, &c., **''■ 
|830. Total annual gross income, £1,523 ; permanent yearly pay- 
Iheuts, £64; annual net income, £1,459. It was stated by the 
JCommissionera that the deanery of Worcester Cathedral, and tlio 
tectory of Bishopabonrue, Kent, were held in commendam by the 
see of Rochester, " the least endowed, next to Llandaff, of all the 
bishoprics of the Church of England." 

SalUbury, — Income from reuts, &c., £2,490; from fines, £(513 ; SeeofSoliB- 
from woods, £165; from quit rents, &c,, £493; and from other '"■')'■ 
sources, £7, Total annual gross income, £4,145 ; permanent yearly 
payments, £206 ; annual net income, £3,939, As regards the see 
of Salisbury, the Commissioners reported that " If the calculation 
were taken upon an average, embracing a period of years in which 
it is probable that most of the leases for lives aa well as for years 
would be renewed, the result would exhibit a net income, commum- 
has anitU, of not less than £5,000, or between that sum and £6,000 
per annum." 

St. Asap/i. — Income from rents, &c., £287; from fines, £330; See of St. 
from houses, &c., £5,974 ; from quit rents, &c., £685 ; and from Awph. 

•other sources, £132. Total annual gross income, £7,408; perma- 
aeut yearly payments, £1,107 ; annual net income, £6, 30!. " The 
ftr greatest part of the income of the see," the Commissioners 
reported, "arises from tithes which have been gradually declining 
since the year 1827, when they amounted to £6,636." 

St, David's. — Income from reuta, &c., £550; from fines, £214; See of St. 
and from houses, &c., :£1,726. Total annual gross income, £2,490 ; D""^''. 
Mrmanent yearly payments, £593; annual net income, £1,897. 
[t was stated iji the Report of the Commissiouei-s that the sum 
^vcn as fines for renewals of leases was much below the average, 
which, taking the preceding decenuial instead of the trieuuial 
period, amounted to £1,150 per annum. 

Sodor and Man. — lucome from houses, &c., £2,725. Total Seoofi^oaof 
annual gross income, £2,725; permanent yearly payments, £170; i^'!^'"'' 
annual net income, £2,555. The Report of the Commissioners stated 
that a prebend in Salisbury Cathedral, and the rectories of Great 
Horialey and Alphemston, Essex, were heldtn ecmmtndam by tho see. 
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SeeotWorocB- Wornesfer.—hicomc from reiitg, &c., £1,740; from fines, £3,179; 


*"• from Lousea, &c., £49 ; from woods, £64 ; and from quit rents, 


&c., £1,875. Total amiiial gross incomp, £6,916; permanent yearly 


^ payments, £347; annual net income, £6,569. According to the 


^^B Commissioners the proceeds from fines, constituting nearly ono- 


^^K half of the revenues of the see of Worcester, was above the average 


^^H of preceding years ; the Report stating that there was " reason to 


^^r expect a decrease of income from a diminution of the amount of 


fines upon renewals of leases." 


ToUl revenues The following is a tabular view of the total annua] gross revenue, 


of the Sees. ^jjg permanent yearly payment, and the total annual net income of 


^^H the archiepiscopal and episcopal sees of the Church of England, 


^^k as given in the Report of the Commissioners, on the average of the 


^^H three years ending 1831 : — 


^H TABLE I. 


^^1 Episcopal Revenues, 1829-31. 


^^^1 


ADnaal Gross 
Revenne. 


PBrmanent 
Yearly 


AhqdU 
tfet laoome. 


^^H 


£ 


£ 


£ 


^^H Canterbury 


32,216 


3,034 


19,182 


^H York 


13,798 


1,169 


12,629 


^^H London 


15,133 


1,201 


13,929 


^^H Durham 


21,991 


2,925 


19,066 


^^H Winchester 


12,107 


956 


11,151 


^^H Bangor 


6,580 


2,116 


4,464 


^B Bath and Wells 


6,770 


824 


6,946 


^^B Bristol 


3,032 


681 


2,351 


^H Carlisle 


2,585 


372 


2,213 


^H Chester 


3,951 


690 


3,261 


^H Chichester 


4,375 


146 


4,229 


■ Sly 


12,627 


1,522 


11,105 


^H Exeter 


3,147 


434 


2,713 


^^^1 Gloucester 


2,406 


124 


2,282 


^^^1 Hereford 


3,090 


574 


2,516 


^^^1 Lichfield and Coventry 


4,375 


452 


3,923 


^H Lincoln ... 


4,913 


371 


4,542 


^H Llandaff 


1,008 


84 


924 


^^M Korwich 


5,696 


301 


5,395 


^H Oxford 


3,106 


468 


2,648 


^^B Peterborough 


3,518 


415 


3,103 


^^H Rochester 


1,623 


64 


1,469 


^H Salisbury 


4,145 


206 


3,939 


^H St. Asaph 


7,408 


1,107 


6,301 


^H St. David's 


2,490 


693 


1,897 


^^H SodorandMan 


2,725 


170 


2,565 


^^H Worcester 

^B Total 

^^^^ Average 


6,916 


347 


6,569 


181,631 


21,339 


160,292 


6,727 


790 


6,936. 
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By Act 6 and 7 William IV., cap, 77, which obtaiued the royal Esiolilisbment 
sanction on the 13th August, 1836, the members of the Commis- g '^*. ^^ 
sioo of Church loqiury wete constituted a perpetual corporation, com^Sdon. 
under the name of the " Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Euglaud." 
Under this Act — the basis of all subsequent statutes for supermtend- 
ing and regulating — as the total revenues of the Church, so that of 
the archbishops and bishops in the first instance, power was given 
to the Commissioners to lay before the Sovereign in council any 
aehemes " with reference to the amount of the episcopal incomes, 
and the more equal distribution of episcopal duties, aud the pre- 
vention of the necessity of attaching by commendam to bishopricbs 
benefices with cure of souls, and to consider also the state of the 
several cathedral aud collegiate churches of England and Wales, 
■with a view to the suggestion of such measures as may render them 
conducive to the efficiency of the Established Church, and to 
devise the best mode of providing for the cure of souls." 

The first work of the Commissioners was to some extent pre- First work 
scribed by the Act. It included a re-adjustment of the sees of oftiieCom- 
England and Wales, with greater equalisation of their revenues ; '""^""'*"' 
the establishment of two new bishoprics, Ripon aud Manchester ; 
and the uiiion of the four bishoprics of Bristol, Gloucester, Bangor, 
and St. Asaph, into two, to be respectively called Gloucester and 
Bristol, and St. Asaph and Bangor. As regards the equalisa- 
_tion of episcopal revenues, it was enacted " that, in order to pro- 
Tide for the augmentation of the incomes of the smaller bishopricks, 
such fixed annual sums to be paid to the Commissioners out of the 
revenues of the larger sees respectively as shall, upon due inquiry 
and consideration, be determined on, ao as to leave, as an average 
annual income to the Archbishop of Canterbury, fifteen thousand 
pounds; to the Archbishop of York, ten thousand pounds; to the 
Bishop of London, ten thousand pounds ; to the Bishop of Durham, 
eight thousand pounds ; to the Bishop of Winchester, seven thou- 
sand pounds ; to the Bishop of Ely, five thousand five hundred 
pounds ; to the Bishops of St. Asaph and Bangor, five thousand two 
hundred pounds ; and to the Bishops of Worcester and of Bath 
and Wells respectively, five thousand pounds ; and that out of the 
fund thus accruing fixed annual payments be made by the Commis- 
sioners in such instances and to such as shall be in like manner 
determined on ; so that the average minual incomes of the other 
bishops respectively be not less than four thousand pounds, nor 
hBiore than five thousand pounds." 

To place the revenues of the various sees more completely under Sepicnuial 
le control of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Act ordered "•"'"'i' 
:teptennial returns of the income of each see. It was provided fP ^^P"^ 
'*that at the expiration of every seven yeai's, dating from the first 
"day of January, 1837, a new retiu-n of the revenue of all the 
biahopries be made to the Commissioners, and that thereupon the 
scale of episcopal payments and receipts be revised, so as to pre- 
serve, OS nearly as nmy be, to each bishop an amount of income 
equivalent to that which shall have beeu determined, in the first 
instance, to be suitable to the circumstances of the bishoprick, and 
that such revised scale take effect as to each see respectively upon 
the tbeu next avoidauce thereof; and that if, in determining; the 
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iiiotie of regulating the qiisoopal iaeomes, eitlier in tlio first instance 
or oil any liitiire revision of them, it shall be deemed ospedieiit to 
make the alteration required iu auy case, by the subtraction or 
addition of any real estates, sudi real estates be transferred accord- 
ingly." In order to simplify the action of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, it was fiirther provided that their recommendations 
should have force of law by the sanction of a simple Order in 
Couiicil, "inserted and published in the- London Ga:ette.'' 

The evident design of the Act 6 and 7 William IV., ca]>. 77, n-as 
to make the Board of Et'clesiastical Commissioners a department 
under the absolute control of the Government, and composed chiefly 
of hiymeii. Under the statute thirteen members were nominated 
as the first Commissioners, and of these thirteen only five ivere 
ecclesiastics, namely, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and 
the Bishops of London, Lincoln, and Gloucester ; the other eight 
members— including, ex ojkio, the Lord Chancellor, the Fii'st Lord 
of the Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Treasm-y — being lay- 
men. It was provided that these eight lay and five clerical members 
" shall for the purposes of this Act be one body politic and corpo- 
rate, by the name of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, 
and by that name shall have perpetual succession and a common 
seal, and by that name shall and may sue and be sued, and shall 
have power and authority to take and purchase and hold lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, to them, their successors and assigns, 
fur the purposes of this Act, the Statutes of Mortmain, or any other 
Act or Acts, to the contrary notwithstanding." As thus consti- 
tuted, the board of thirteen was simply a department, or perpetual 
commission, in immediate dependence on the Government of the 
day (though including the Prime Minister and the Lord Chan- 
celloi"), formed for administering the revenues of the Church. 

The constitution of the Board of Ecclesiastical Commissioiiers 
underwent a total alteration four years after the establishment of 
the body ; while by the Act of August 13th, 1836, the board was 
formed by nearly two-thirds of lay members ; another statute, 
dated August 11th, 1840, known as 3 and 4 Victoria;, cap. 113, 
made it to consist almost entirely of ecclesiastical dignitaries, the 
laymen being left iu a quite insignificant minority. The alteration 
was effected in a very imusual manner, the statute ordering it being 
drawn np for comparatively trifling objects, in the midst of which 
the all important change of constitution was wrapped. According 
to the title of the statute 3 and 4 Victoria;, cap. 113, it was "An 
Act to carry into efi^ect, with certain modifications, the fourth 
Report of the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues," 
the recommendations made in this report consisting mainly in 
details of church management. In the one hundred and four 
clauses of the Act, there was, with the exception of seven, standing 
near the end, nothing else referred to but such details. The terms 
of residence of canons, their number and limitation, occupied the 
first twenty clauses of the Act; the next eleven being devoted to 
deans and deaneries, and the following fifty to archdeacons, rural 
deans, minor canons, and the patronage of chapters. Arrange- 
ments as to the filling of numerous beuefices and livings till the 
following clauses up to number seventy-eight, which, on a sudden. 
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ffous over to a su!jje(;t of quite a differeut kiiid. "And Ije it en- 
acted," ruii3 clause 78, "that, in addition to the Commissioners 
iiiimed ill and appointed midep the provisious of the fii'St i-ecited 
Act [ti aud 7 William IV., cap. 77], the following persons shall be 
ICcclesiastical Commissionera and members of the corporation ot 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England." The list begins with 
" all the bishops of England and Wales for the time being " ; six 
common law, equity, and ecclesiastical judges, including " the judge 
of the Prerogative Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury " ; three 
deana of cathedral churches ; four " lay persons, being members of 
the United Church of England and li'elnud " appointed by the 
Crown, an. I two more laymen appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. With the passing of this statute, the Board of Eccle- 
siastical (itniniisaiouers Ijeeame wholly a Church institution, or 
rather a committee of the highest dignitaries of the Church — ■ 
every member being compelled to be a Churchman— the holders 
of the archie pi scop al and episcopal sees forming a vast, as well as 
Iiowerful, majority. 

The first Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners appointed ri 
under the Act of 6 and 7 WilUum IV., cap. 77, and 3 and 4 
Victoria;, cap. 113, was issued under date of June 24th, 1845.* It 
enumerated at some leugtli what the Commissioners had done in 
the execution of the duties assigned to them, stating that their 
chief occupation liad been with arehiepiscopal aud episcopal sees. 
" So far as waa consistent," they said, " with vested interests, which 
are carefully protected in all the Acts, the Commissioners pro- 
ceeded immediately upon their incorporation to make provision, 
luider the authority of the first-mentioned Act [ti and 7 William 
IV,, cap. 77] tor re-arranging the limits of the several dioceses, for 
the union of the sees of Gloucester and Bristol, and thereupon for 
the immediate foundation of the new see of Ripon. . . . Having 
elso obtained Ihe best information which could be procured re- 
specting the then average revenues of the several bishopi'icks, the 
Commissioners proceeded, with the same regard to vested interests, 
to carry out the financial arrangements of the same Act, by which 
fixed annual payments are to be made out of the revenues of the 
lai'ger bishoprics in aid of the insufficient revenues of other sees. 
ITie payments so made to the Commissioners are carried to a fund 
called the Episcopal Fund." Tlie state of the " Episcopal Fund " 
wan reported as consisting, on the lat of January, 1845, as of an 
.inuual income of £l(i,0(K), upon which rested permanent charges 
to the amount of i'it,718, and temporary charges of £a06, being a 
total of charges of £9,984, Deducting this from the income, there 
rumaiued an annual surplus of £6,016. 

[u conformity with the recommendations of the Ecclesiastical F'n 
Commissioners, confirmed by Orders iu Council at various periods, "" 
from 183<i to 1851— the last of which, dated August 25th, 1861, " 
coDBolidated all the preceding laws on the subject, the permanent 
incomes of the archbishops and bishops of the Church of England 

jre fixed as follows ; — 

PTirat OeaernI Report to Her tiajesty from the EcdcuaMlcnl Commisnonen 
■*--'-• ml VVafea. Polio. London. 1M9. 
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Fived Permanent Inc 



i of ilie Seie. 



s.... 


1 lacome. 


DfltB gf Order in OonnoU. 


Canterbury 


16,000 


June 21, 1837. 


York ... 


10,000 


August 25, 1861. 


London 


10,000 


August 25, 1861. 


Durham 


8,000 


December 22, 1836. 


Winchester 


V,000 


June 21, 1837. 


Bangor 


4,200 


December 12, 1838. 


Bath and Wells 


5,000 


June 21, 1837. 


Carlisle 


4,500 


August 21, 1837. 


Chester 


4,500 


August 25, 1851, 


Chichester 


4,200 


Jnlj- 12, 1837. 


Elf 


5,500 


April 19, 1837. 


Exeter 


6,000 


July 30, 1838. 


Gloucester and Bristol 


5,000 


August 25, 1851. 


Herefoid 


4,200 


August 21, 1837. 


Lichfield 


4,500 


July 12, 1837. 


Lincoln 


6,000 


April 4, 1838. 


Lkndaff 


4,200 


December 12, 1838. 


Manchester... 


4,200 


August 26, 1851. 


Norwich 


4,600 


August 25, 1851. 


Oxford 


5,000 


July 19, 1837. 


Peterhorough 


4,500 


August 21, 1837. 


Eipon 


4,600 


December 22, 1836. 


Eochester 


5,000 


August 25, 1851. 


Salisbury 


5,000 


August 26, 1861. 


St. Asaph 


4,200 




.St. David's 


4,500 


December 12, 1838. 


Worcester 


5,000 


June 21, 1837. 


Total 


162,200 





It was provided by an Order in Ckiuiicil, dated January 25, 1839, 
that the bishoprics of Bangor and of St. Asaph shonld bo united, 
the iimalgamatioii to begin at the avoidance of either of the two 
sees, the holder of the other to become the inenmbent of both. 
The luiion, however, was never realised. It had been decided upon 
by the lay commissioners in 1830, and sanctioned, on tlieir recom- 
mendation, by on Order in Council; but the episcopal dignitaries 
who assumed sway in the Commission soon after, under the Act of 
3 and 1 Victorife, cap. 13, being opposed to any diminution of sees, 
set themselves against the measure, in consequence of which it was 
annulled. Under the Order of Council of January 25, 1839, the 
bishop of the united dioceses of Bangor and St. Asaph was to have 
had an annual income of £5,200 ; but the Act being repealed, and 
the union not taking place, the holder of each diocese had awarded, 
as will be seen in the preceding table, a separate incouie of £1,200, 
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T)eing £8,400 for the two sees, op a loss of £3,200 to the Episcopal 
■ T'und. 

In their second Report, issued under date of June 10, 1S47,* the BecondHepoit 
Eceleaiastieal Commiaaioiiers stated that, aftpr taking into consi- ''^,5*^ n""'"'' 
deration the return of the reveaues of the various sees, they " have JigiLonen 
proceeded with the revision of episcopal payments and receipts, 
and some of the alterations, made under that revision, have already 
come into operation.*' The annual contributions to the Episcopal 

I Fund, as stnndmg on the 31st May, 1S47, ivere reported as follow:* 
(iy the Commissioners : — 



TABLE III. 
Annual ContribuHona to the lUpitcopal Fund, IS47. 



1 


Oo„i„T,.ii„„ 


CDaimenciDi; a 




1 r™. 


Blreid; 




Total. 


1 


comroencfd. 


of Sea. 






£ 


£ 


£ 


Canterbury 




9,000 


9.000 


York 





2,500 


2,.500 


London 





5,500 


5,500 


Durham 


11,200 


2,000 


13,200 


■Winchester 


— 


3,600 


3,600 


Bath and WeUs 


800 ■ 


— 


800 


Ely 


3,500 


— 


3,500 


Oloucester and Bristol 


— 


700 


700 


Norwich 





500 


500 


Salisbury 


— 


1,860 


1,850 


StAaapli 


1,800 


— 


1,800 


Worcester 


2,200 


— 


2,200 


1 Totals 


19,500 


25,650 


45,150 



r The annual payment, out of the fund, on the 31st of May, 1847, 
nmoiinted to £16,431 18s. lOd., which, dpducted from the income 
of the year, £19,500, left a surplus of £3,0G8 Is. 2d. The pay- 
ments were made chiefly in augmentation of the revenues of the 
sees of Chichester, Hei-eibrd, Lichlield, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Ripon, Rochester, and St. David's. According to the estimate of 
the Commissioners, in their second Report, the ultimate annual 
payments were expected to amount to £2ii,143, which, deducted 
from the expected income, after the next avoidance of see, £45, 1 50, 
would leave an annual surplus of £!(»,007. 

In the third Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, issued Tliird Raport 
under date of February 27, 1851,+ little additional information of tho E«Jen. 
was given as to the revenues of the various sees. Ihe new Arcn- 

• Second General Report to Her Majesty from Iho Ecclesiaitical Com- 
muBionera for Enaland. Folio. London, 1R4T. 

t Third QenertLl Report of the Ecclesiastical ConnniMionem fur EiiglHin.!. 
Folio. London, 1601, 
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bishop of Canterbury — Dr. Sumner, appointed 1S48, as siieeeasor 
of Dr. Ilowley, who had been primate for twenty years — it was 
aniionueed in the Report, had " accepted the see on the under- 
standing that ho should pay to the Commiasioners the actual surpUis 
above £15,000 a-year." As to the holders of the other sees, the 
Commissioners received £^,500 annually from the Archbishop of 
York, £ll,aOO from the Bishop of Durham, £800 from the Biahop 
of Bath and Wells, £3,500 from the Biahop of Ely, £500 from 
the Bishop of Norwich, £1,800 from the Bishop of St. Asaph, and 
£2,300 from the Bishop of Worcester; and they paid £1,100 
annually to the Biahop of Chester, £650 to the Bishop of Chichester, 
£1,000 to the Bishop of Hereford, £850 to the Bishop of Lichfield, 
£3,150 to the Bishop of Llaadaff, £4,200 to the Biahop of Man- 
chester, £3,500 to the Biahop of Oxford, £1,150 to the Bishop of 
Peterborough, £2,700 to the Biahop of Kipon, £3,750 to the 
Bishop of Rochester, and £1,800 to the Biahop of St. Aaaph. In 
the third Report there further appeared the important announce- 
ment that " under the authority of, and pursuant to the provisions 
of, the Act 6 and 7 William IV. cap. 77," the Commissioners had 
" taken the preliminary steps for procuring the new septennial 
return of the revenues of all the archbishopricks and bishopricks of 
England and Wales to the eud of the year 1850." 

The septennial return thus referred to was due juat seven years 
at the time it was announced as forthcoming. By the Act of 
and 7 William IV. previously cited, it was ordered " that at the 
expiration of every seven years, reckoning from the first day of 
January, 1837, a new return of the revenues of all the biahoprieks 
be made to (lie Commissioners, and that thereupon the scale of 
episcopal payments and receipts be revised." Under this enact- 
ment, the first septennial retnru was due in 1814, but not made; 
and aa year after year elapsed without its eomiug forth, addresses 
were moved at last, in the House of Commons— the first on the 7th 
June, 1860, and the second on the 10th February, 1851 — calling 
upon the Commissioners to obey the Act of 6 and 7 William I'^ 
cap. 77. This resulted in the publication of a " Blue-book " of 
411 pages, entitled "Ecclesiastical Commission; and Archbishop- 
ricks and Bishopricks," which was presented to Parliament early 
in the session of 1852.* Owing, probably, to the sudden loss 
which the Commission suffered by the leaving of their chief 
executive officer, Mr. Mnrray, who had held the combined offices 
of secretary and treasurer, and in this capacity embezzled about 
seven thousand pounds — for which he was simply requested to resign, 
but not otherwise punished — the volume thus published was very 
confused, without any attempt at editorship, or clear arrangement of 
facts and figures. Still the latter were highly valuable as ^ving 
the beat existing official account of the revenues of episcopal sees. 
The publication of 1852 was divided into three parts ; the first 
^ giving an account of the episcopal revenues in the term 182S) to 



^H tat 



Eocleaiaatical Commiasion ; and ArchliiahoprickB and Bishopricks. Return 
to two AddressM of tlie Honourable the House of CommonB. Ordered by Uio 
House of Coramoas to be printed IG Juue, 1651. Porio. London, 1852. 
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^1835, with miiuitea and correspondence; the second a similar 
account for the terra 1837 to 1843 ; and a third a like report for 
the septennial period from the beginning of 1844 till the end of 
1850. 'J'he last part, the beat arranged, and in otiier respects 
moat lucid of the three, consisted of a series of tables, giving the 
sources of ineomCj in gross receijtts, and the branches of expen- 
diture, of all the archbishoprics and bishoprics, with the exception 
of Sodop and Man, for each year of the septennial period begin- 
ning 1844 and ending 1850. The following is an abstract of these 
accouuta— each certilied as correct by the archbishop or bishop— 
under the heads of each archiepiscopal and episcopal see : — 



V Canterbury. — The four principal sources of revenue of the see of g 
"Canterbury in the septennial period were fines on renewals of leases b 
for years, averaging about £10,000 per annum ; rents of the same 
amount; fines on renewals of leases for lives, producing about 
£4,000 i and woods, producing £3,000. The principal item of 
expenditure during the septennial period was inider the head of 
" mortgages and interest for repairs to Lambeth Palace and 
Addington Mansion," the sums spent averaging £3,000 per annum. 
Among the minor expenses, mostly represented by small sums, 
figured somewhat prominently, "salary to keeper of library, £40." 
TTie total receipts and payments during each of the seven years 
were as follows :— 



1844 
1845 
184G 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 



Eeceipta. 



25,353 
29,957 
40,663 
39,892 
30,053 
27,234 
21,959 



215,111 



£ 
5,944 
6,428 
7,143 
6,952 
7,650 
8,848 
12,925 



The average annual receipts of the period amounted, according 
to these returns, to £.30,730, and the average payments to t7,9S4, 
^BETing an annual surplus ot £'i2,'ii/a. 



B York. — The chief sources of revenue of the see of York during the f 

septennial period were, first, fines on renewal of leases for lives, 

producing, on the average, £5,000 per annum ; secondly, rents, 

producing about £3,000 ; thirdly, fines on renewal of leases for 

rer, producing the same annual amount; and, fourthly, woods and 

pb«r sales, bringing in about £1,500 per annum, llie payments 

'ipB distributed nnder a great number of heads, the largest beiiiy 
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"expenses of woods." avcpaging £250 pei- aniuini, The following 
were the total receipts and payments in each of the seven years :— 





Teaia. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 




1 


£ 


£ 




\ 1844 


16,294 


1,363 






1845 


17,499 


1,529 






184(5 


19,305 


1,510 


^H 




1847 


10,722 


1,409 


^H 




1848 


7,972 


1,4.54 


^^1 




1849 1 


19,217 


1,670 


^^ 




1850 


8,569 


■VSS 






Total 


99,578 


14,267 







Tears. 


EeceiptB. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 




1844 


14,390 


900 






1846 


14,922 


1,043 


^^^ 




1846 


17,649 


1,172 


^^1 




1847 


13,879 


1,445 


^^1 




1848 


24,272 


1,297 


^^H 




1849 


18,974 


1.296 


^H 




1850 


19,896 


1,238 


■ 




Total 


123,981 


8,390 





The average annual receipts of the period were £14,325 accord- 
ing to these returns, and the average paymentj £2,0'S8, leaving an 
annual surplus of £13,187. 

SeeofLoodon. London. — Three sources of income are distinguished as forming 

^the bulk of the revenue of the see of Ijondon. They were, during 
the period, fines on renewal of leases for years, averaging annually 
£4,500; rents, averaging £2,600; and lines on renewals of ' 
for lives £2,400. All the payments were of a small amcimt. The 
total receipts and payments for each of the seven years were a3 
follows :■ 
The average annual receipts of the period amounted to £17,711, 1 
and the payments to £1,198, leaving au average annual surplus of 1 
£1(5,513. ' 

See of Dar- UiH'/iam.— Considerably more than one-half of the annual reeeipta J 

ii"'"'- of the see of Durham were reported to be derived from fines on I 

renewal of leases for years. The rest was produced, in uearly equal I 
proportions, from, firstly, houses, lands and tithes ; secondly, rents ; 
and, thirdly, fines on renewals of leases for lives. Among the I 
payments, the chief item returned was under the head of " agency I 
and collection of income," averaging £1,200 per annum. The sumJ 
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"Of £ 1 1 ,200 was set down as paid every' year to the Eeelesiastical 
Commissioners. Tlie following were the total receipts and pay- 
ments for each of the seven years of the septennial period : — 



1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 



Beceipts. 

£ 
24,668 . 
22,366 
27,031 
39,108 
35,124 
20,755 
38,619 



207,561 



Pnymcnla. 

£ 
13,800 
13,534 
13,823 
14,829 
13,845 
14,364 
14,266 



98,451 



average annual receipts were £29,651, according to these 
rtltrns, and the payments £14,064, leaving an annual surplus of 
|15,687. 

Wincheititr. — Three prmeipal sources of income were reported as See of Wiu- 
eonstitutiug the almost entire revenue of the see. The tirst, fines on ol'e'tBr, 
renewal of leases for fines, excessively variable in amount, produced 
in one year Itiore than £20,000, and in another year only £142; 
the second, rents, produced regularly about £5,500 per annum ; and 
the third, fines on renewals of leases for years, averaged £2,300. 
The payments, small iu amount, were chiefly for rates. The total 

-feceipta and payments for each of the seven years of the period 

farere as follows : — 





Year„. 


licceipta. 


Pajmenta. 








£ 


£ 




1844 


10,140 


2,324 1 




1845 


19,383 


2.022 ' 




1846 


11,793 


2,114 




1847 


9,319 


2,867 




1848 


11,313 


2,142 




1849 


10,792 


1,999 




1860 


28,388 


2,147 






Total 


101,128 


15,615 





Tile average annual receipts amounted to £14,448, and the pay- 
iiients to £2,230, leaving an average surplus of £12,218. 

wjlanyor. — More than two-thirds of the. annual revenues of the Seaof I3aogor. 

Ta of Bangor were derived from sources under one heading, 
(irked "houses, lauds, and tithes," while one-half of the payments 
Ire for " taxes and parochial rates on houses, lands, and tithes." 
B next largest item of expeuditure was under " agency and col- 
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^^H lection of income." The following were the total receipts and jiny- 1 
^^M meats of each yoai- of the septennial period : — 1 




Years. 


RocEipts. 


Payments. 




1844 
1845 
1846 
184? 
1848 
1849 
1850 


6,265 
6,112 
7,647 
6.003 
5,541 
6,324 
6,163 


£ 

2,035 
1,819 
1,661 
1,683 
1,889 
1,525 
1,519 


Total 44,055 


12,031 


^^r According to these retnrns, the average animal income was 
^^1 £(5,a93, and the expenditure £1,719, leaving an average aonual 
■^ surplus of £4,574. 

SeoofBfltL Bath and Welh (simply Wells at the period).— Fines on renewal 
oDd wclla. j,f ig^ggg fgp ]j^,g,_ varying from £5, 100, to £1,700 in different years, 
^B were returned as forming the bulk of the revenue of the see of 
^^B Bath and Wells, the remainder being derived from reuts, aod from 
^^M house, lands, and tithes, each of these two divisions of income pro- 
^^M ducing about £1,100 every year. "Agency and collectioa of 
^H income " formed the chief branch of annual payments, the whole of 
^H small amount. The total receipts and payments were as follows in 
^H each of the seven years :— 


¥ 


y™... 


Receipta. 


Payments. 




1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


£■ 
5,795 
7,163 
4,547 
5,187 
8,803 
6,180 
6,971 


£ 
623 
924 
635 
599 
922 
595 
610 


Total 


44,640 


4,908 


^^M The average auDiial receipts during the period amounted to 1 
^^1 £6,378. and the payments to £701, leaving an annual surplus of 1 
^P £5,617. I 

See u£ Ceilisle. Carlisle. — Two sources of receipts, the first from iiues on renewals 1 

of leases for lives, very irregular from year to year, and the second 1 

^— fromhouses, lauds, and tithea,averaging £1,000 per annum, formed ■ 

^L the principal part of the income of the see of Carlisle during 1 

^H^ " the septennial period. The expenditure was distributed over a M 
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^^iiuibt-r or small items, the chief of them rates and taxes. The 1 
^^otal receipts and payaleuts of each year were as follows ; — | 




Veare. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 


j 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


£ 
6,340 
3,037 
2,665 
2,685 
4,580 
3,658 
4,324 


£ 
1,032 
1,038 
953 
936 
936 
SS8 
908 


Total 


27,089 


6,690 


The returns show the average animal receipts to have heeii 
£3,869, and the payments i'y56, giving an annual surplus of 

Hft C/iMfer.— During the first few years of the septennial period, the Seaof CLcster. 
H^Dulk of the income of the see of Chester was derived from tinea on 
renewals of leases for lives, of most viiriable annual amount. This 
source disappeared altogether in the following three years, with the 
appointment of a new incumbent, in the person of Dr. Grahaai — 
ncceeding Dr. Sumner, translated to Canterbury. Added to the 
Bceipts in the first of these three years were £550, and m the other 
*0 £1,100 contributed by the Kcclesiastieal Commissioners. The 
ftyments were chiefly for stipends and pensions. The total receipts 
nd payments were as follows for each year of the period ; — 




Years. 


Eeceipts. 


Payments. 


1 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1843 
1849 
1850 


3,361 
5,099 
1,925 
9,416 
2,155 
.•!,402 
2,725 


£ 
309 
309 
439 
309 
358 
487 
465 


Total 


28,083 2,676 


he returns showed the average aunnal receipts to have amounted 1 
1 £4,012, and the payments to £382, leaving an annual surplus of 1 

C/iic/iMto-.— Three sources of income, nearly etpial in auionnt. Seeotcl.i. 1 
he first, rents ; the second, fines on renewals of leases for lives ; '"'"•*'• ■ 
and the third described as "fines, devises, and other profits of 1 
manors," formed the revenues of the see of Chichester, included in B 



■2i 
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wliiuh ivKi-e auiiual coiitiibutious of tlieEfolesiastical Commissioners, 


anKniiitiiig to £050. The payments were small. During the sep- 


tennial period tlie total receipts and payments were as follows ; — 




Yeara. 


Beceiptji. 


PaymentB. 








£ 


£ 






1844 


4,471 


325 






1845 


4,735 


359 






1846 


3,244 


327 






1847 


6,163 


250 






I84S 


3,760 


149 






1849 


5,687 


186 






1860 


5,319 


153 






Total 


32,379 


1,749 





The average receipts of the seven years amounted to £i,t^25, 
and the payments to £249, leaving an average annual surplus of 
£4,376. 

Ei>/. — The greater part of the revenue of the aee of Ey was 
derived from tines on renewal of leases for years, produeing on the 
average about £4,000 per annum. There were also lines on re- 
newals of leases for lives, but of most irregular amount, one year 
giving £9,841, and four other years nothing. The chief items of 
payment were sums from £1,140 to £4,000 made over, during four 
years' of the septennial period, to the Ecclesiastical Conimiasionera. 
The total receipts and payments were as follows : — 



Years. 



Recaipts. 



Payments. 



1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 



13,785 
7,625 
5,947 

10,435 
8.822 
9,223 
4,223 



60,060 



£ 
2,922 
1,562 

904 
1,403 
4,903 

925 
3,542 



16,161 



On the average of the seven years, the receipts amounted to £8,580 
per auuuni, and the payments to £2,308, leaving an annual surplus 
of £6,272. 



E.cetcr. — The only important source of income tif the see of 
Exeter consisted in rents, produeing regularly every year £73^. 
Fines on renewal of leases for lives produced varying amounts in 
some years, and uothing iu others, while fines ou renewal of leases 
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^Ihr years did not produce anything. The payments were very small, ■ 
except those of two years, incurred for law expenses. The following ■ 
were the total receipts and payments of the septeuniat period : — ■ 


1 


Yean. 


RccdptB. 


Payment, 


1 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


£ 
2,694 
1,396 
1,653 
1,510 
3,093 
1,499 
1,919 


£ 

142 
1,040 
100 
196 
1,423 
101 
101 


Total 


13,664 


3,102 


According to these returns, the annual average receipts were £1,952, 
Htoid the payments £44.3, leaving an annual surplus of £1,509. 

^P Gloucetter and BritloL— Fines ou renewals of leases for lives, Sea of Qloo- 
varying greatly from year to year, formed the major part of tht! Srilwl?" 
revenues of the see of Gloucester and Bristol during the septennial 
period. The principal other sources of iucome were rents and houses, 
and lauds and tithes, together with the proceeds of the vicarage 
of Almondsbury, annexed to the see by Act of Parliament. All 
the paymeots were small. The total receipts and paymeuts in each 
of the sevcu years were as follows: — 


i 


Ycare. ReueiptB. 


Paymenta. 

£ 

214 
219 
207 
237 
193 
190 
197 


i 


1 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


£ 
3,701 
3,695 
7,886 
3,189 
6,260 
4,699 
4,170 


lotal 


33,600 


1,457 


The receipts amounted, on the average of the seven years, to 
£4,800 per anaum, and the payments to £208, ieaviog an auuual 
surplus of £4,592. 

^^Kfiinv/ortf. — Fines ou renewal of leases, both for lives and for s«e of Here- 
^nn, formed the chief sources of income of the see of Hereford f"^- 
(luring tlie period. The tines, as in other sees, varied greatly in 
dlRbrctit years. Included in the auiuuil ifceipts were £1,400 cou- 
tributvd by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The payments were . 

■ j~j^^ 
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of small auiomit. The following were the total receipts and jiaj- 
meuts in each year of the septennial period : — 





Years. 


Eeceipts. 


Paymenta. 








£ 


£ 






1844 


5,738 


360 






1845 


5.564 


320 






1846 


6,929 


286 






1847 


12,898 


387 






1848 


5,493 


276 






184a 


2,998 


421 






1850 


4,468 


454 






Total 


42,998 


2,504 





Oil the average of the seven years the reeeipts amounted to £6,142 
per amnio), and the piiyments to £358, leaving a surphia of £5,784 
per annum. 

leofLich- Lklijreld. — ^The returns showed the revenues of the see of Lieh- 

field to come from unusually regular sources. About £1,200 per 
annum was derived from woods, £920 from rents, and £750 from 
tines on renewals of leases for years, throughout the septennial 
period. The chief branch of payments, amounting to £380 a-year, 
w.is under tile item " expenses of woods"; and the next largest, 
£110, was for "agency and collection of income.'' The total re- 
ceipts and payments in each of the seven years were as follows : — 



Years. 


Receipts. 


PaymentB. 






£ ■ 


£ 




1844 


5,047 


851 




1845 


6,867 


1,343 




1846 


4,977 


953 




1847 


4,991 _ 


862 


^H 


1848 


4,709 


918 


^H 


1849 


4,709 


796 


^H 


1850 


6,034 


799 




Total 


36,334 


6,522 





The average annual receipts of the period were £5,190, and the 
payments £932 ; leaving an annual surplus of £4,858. 



Lincoln. — Three sources of income, all of them very regular, 
formed the annual revenue of the see of -Jjincoln. Houses, lands, 
and tithes, produced nearly £1,700 per annum ; fines on renewals 
of leases for years, £1,100; and rents, £934. Among the pay- 
ments the most considerable items were for pensions, £78, and 
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_ nths, £*J(J. The following were the total recei[ils aud payments 
for each year of the aepteiiiiial period : — 



K 


Ye.1.. 


EeceiptB. 


Payments, 






£ 


i 






1844 


4,229 


522 




^H 


1845 


5,20o 


310 




■ 


1846 


3,896 


513 






1847 


3,954 


307 




^B 


1848 


4,947 


360 




^H 


1849 


3,926 


347 




1 


1850 


4,961 


351 




Total 


31,110 


2,710 





Ou the average of the seven years the aiiuual reeeipta were £4,449, 
aud the payments £344, which left a aiirpliia of £4,105 per aaaua], 

Llandoff. — The iucome of the see of Llaadaff — very small alto- i 
gether — was derived mainly from two sonrees, namely, rents, pro- ■' 
dllcing regalarly £410 per aonnm, and dividends of about the same 
amouut. Fines on renewal of leases for years brought sums vary- 
ing from £85 to £1,085 in four different years. To the revenue of 
the last year of the septennial period the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners contributed £3,150. The payments, small in amount, were 
chiefly for tenths and taxes. The total receipts and payments were 
us follows in each of the seven years : — 






ReceiptB. 





£ 


1844 


1,484 


1845 


622 


1846 


790 


1847 


2,707 


1848 


647 


1849 


753 


1650 


4,398 



Pftjments. 



112 
112 
113 
122 



The aiiiioal reeeipta, oti the average, of the aepteiiiiial period 
amounted to £1,639, aud the payoienta to £10:^ ; giving au auiiual 
_8arplu3 of £1,527. 

'Manehater. — The revenues of the see of Manchester were re- 

led as simply arising from "Endowment from Eceleaiaslical ' 
•mmissioiiers for England/' the same being £3,5iiU for the year 
1848, and £1,200 for eadi of the yeara 1849 and 1850. There 
were no payments. 
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Norwich. — Rents nnd fines on renewals of leases— tlie latter, as 
usual, varying in amount — constituted the chief sources of revenue 
of the see of Norwich during the period. The payments were 
mainly for collection of income. The total receipts and payments 
in each of the seven years ivero as follows : — 



■ Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments, 






£ 


£ 




1844 


5,748 


370 




1845 


5,563 


671 




1846 


5,999 


445 




1847 


6,020 


437 




1848 


7,087 


444 




1849 


5,206 


492 




1850 


7,271 


460 




Total 


42,894 


3,319 





The average reeeipts of the period were £6,128 a-year, and the 
payments £474 ; leaving a yearly surplus of £5,654. 

O.K/ord, — The only regular receipts of the see of Oxford duriug 
the septennial period were from houses, lands, and tithes, and from 
rents ; the former producing £508, and the latter £416 per annum. 
From fines on renewal of leases for lives there were derived, in 



three years, amounts vailing from £2,000 to £3,000. To the 
, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners contributed £750 in t""" 



^ fh 

^H first two years, aud £3,500 in the other five years. The payments 

^H were chiefly for collection of iucooie. The following were the total 

^^^ receipts and payments in each of the seven years :— 

" On the average the total receipts were £5,228 per annum, and the 

payments £414; leaving a surplus of £4,814 per annum. 

See of I'etcr- Peferbfrrouyh. — Fines on renewals of leases for years, varying from 

borough. £115 in one year to £.5,411 in another, formed the main source of 

revenue of the see of Peterborough, besides two endowments — the 

first, of £1,100 per annum, arising from the annexed rectory of 



Yem. 


Receipts. 


Fayments. 






£ 


£ 




1844 


2,331 


195 




1 1845 


4,829 


186 




1846 


4,494 


363 




1847 


4,426 


363 




1848 


4,426 


363 




1849 


9,691 


683 




1850 


6,402 


749 




Total 


36,599 


2,902 
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Castor ; and the second, of £1,150, from au aiiuual grant of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The chief item of payments, about 
£400 per annum, was "in respect of Castor rectory." The total 
receipts and payments iii each of the seven years were as follows : — 



Yeara. 


Receipt*. 


Payments. 






£ 


£ 




1844 


5,463 


557 




1 1845 


5,131 


664 




1846 


8,471 


843 




1847 


6,749 


615 




1 1 1848 


3,157 


573 




1 1 1849 


3,665 


655 




1850 


4,456 


650 




Total 1 


37,072 


4457 





The average receipts of the period amounted to £5,2915 per annum, 
and the payments to £637 ; giving a yearly surplus of £4,()59. 

Bipon. — Rents, to the amount of about £500 per annum, and Bee . f Eipon. 1 
fines, averaging £700, formed the chief sources of revenue of the 
see of Ripon durbg the period. To augment it, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners added a grant of £^,200 in each year from 1844 to 
1847, with increase to £2,700 in the three following years, the 
additional £500 being given " in lieu of Ripon leaseholds." The 

I payments were chiefly for repairs. The following were the total 
The receipts, on the average of the septennial period, amounted to 
£4,825, and the payments to £391, leaving a balance of £4,434 
per annum. 

^floc/iM/tr.— Besides fines on renewal of leases for lives, of a coo- Sm .^f JlocUet- 
stantly varying amount, the chief source of income of the see of '»■'■ 
Rochester during the septennial period was from rents, producing 
about j£tiOO a-year. The lu'clesiastical Commissioners added an 
augmentation grant of £1,875 iu 184(1, increasing it to £3,750 in 



Yean. 


Beceipte. 


Paymeuts. 






£ 


£ 




1844 


3,689 


488 




1845 


6,516 


481 




1846 


4,755 


329 




1847 


6,692 


346 




1848 


3,939 


307 




1849 


4,417 


389 




1850 


4,770 


400 




Total 


33,778 


2,740 





^^B tho four foilowiug years. The payments were very snuill. The M 
^H following were the total receipts and payments in each of the seven H 




Y„„. 


Beceipts. 


PaymenU. 




1844 

1845 
184G 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


£ 

768 
996 
3,673 
6,730 
6,644 
4,607 
4,607 


X 
63 
75 
88 
90 
93 
63 
63 


Total 


28,025 


535 


^H On the avei-age of the seven years the total receipts amounted to 
^H £4,005 per annum, and the payments to £7(3, leaving an annual 
^1 surplus of £d,d2d. 

SaeofSalis- Saliihuri/. — The regular income of the see of Salisbury during 
'""y- the period was mainly derived from rents, producing about £2,500 
per annum, and the addition to it, irregular as usual, was from fines 
^H^ on renewal of leasea, producing in some years over £6,000, and in 
^^m others nothing. The principal item of' expenditure was in pay- 
^^M ment for tenths; next to it that for "agency and collection of 
^^M income " ; and a third for " expenses of mauors." The total 
^^H receipts and payments were as follows in each year of the septen- 
^^M uial period : — 




Yaa. 


Keccipte. 


Payments. 




1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


£ 
8,121 
6,414 
6.450 
2,965 
9,914 
6,386 
6,128 


£ 

394 
422 
44S 
461 
851 
428 
412 


Total 


45,378 


3,416 


^H The average receipts of the period were ^6,482 per annum, and 1 
^H the payments ^488, leaving an average surplus of f 5,91)4 per H 
^^^ H 

Bee of St. Sc. ^80^1.— Nearly the whole of the income of the see of St. 1 

Aaaph. Asaph was derived from houses, lands and tithes, the pi-oduce vary- ^M 

ing annually from £n,fiOO to £0,800. Fines on renewal of leases, ■ 
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^^ whether for lives or years, produced not more than £500 yearly on J 
the average of the septennial period. Among the payments was ^| 
£1,300 per annum to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners from 1847 H 
to 1S50. The total receipts and payments were as follows in each ^M 

1 of the seven years : — ^M 


1 


Yearfl. 


Keceipts. 


Fajraeats. 


J 


1844 

1846 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1860 


£ 

8,402 
9,748 
7,020 
7,201 
7,250 
7,687 
6,355 


£ 

1,984 
1,868 
1,994 
3,182 
2,805 
3,127 
3,035 


Total 


53,663 


17,996 


On the average of the septennial period, the annual receipts 
amounted to £7,t}GG, and the payments to £2,570, leaving an 
^-annual aiirpliu of £5,096. 

^P St. Z)a»«f».— About one-half of the annual gross receipts of the Sep of St. 
see of St. David's, during the period, were derived from houses, D^'iJ'". 
lauds, and titles, and the remainder, partly, from tines on renewal of 
leases for lives and for years, and partly from a grant of £1,000 
per annum from the Eeelesiastical Commissioners, The payments 
were ehiefly for rates and taxes, and collection of income. 

The following were the total receipts and payments in each year 
of the septennial period : — 




Years. 


EeeeiptB. 


Paymeiits. 


i 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


£ 

7,182 
7,000 
8,041 
5,834 
6,274 
5,577 
6,029 


£ 

867 
812 
788 
690 
865 
791 
1,008 


Total 


43,937 


6,811 


^^r^c average receipts of the period amounted to £6,283 per annum, ^M 
^H and the payments to £830, giving a surplus of £5,453 per annum. ^M 

^^H H'orcMter.— The principal source of income of tile see of Worees- Son or WorMidH 
^^^■er, during the period, consisted of lines on renewal of leases for ^r. ^M 
^^Evcs, varying from £2.500 to £0,000. The second considerable M 
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soui-ce of revenue was from "fines, heriots, nnrl other profits of 
niaoorB" the amount received averaging £2,000 per annum. 
Among the payments were animal sums of from £77U to £7,683, 
paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the six years 1845 to 
1850. The total receipts and payments in each of the years of 
the septennial period were as follows: — 





Ywr.. 


Receipts. 


Pftjments, 






£ 


£ 




1844 


8,820 


748 




1845 


12,723 


4,411 




184C 


8,131 


1,969 




1847 


0,310 


1,902 




1848 


11,623 


1.372 




1849 


12,813 


8,152 






1850 


5,430 


1,472 






Total 


65,850 


20,086 





The average receipts of the septennial period were £9,407 a-yenr, 
and the payments £2,869, learing a yearly surplus of £6,538. 

The following Table summarises the figures of the septennial 
return, giving the average annual gross receipts, the average 
annual payments, and surpluses of receipts over payments, or the 
net receipts of the various archiepiscopal and episcopal sees, as 
reported to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; — 

TABI^ IV. 

Summarif of the Septennial Heltirne, 1 844-50. 



&E8S. 


Average eenuel 


Average aceesl 


Average 




gross receipts. 


paymcnte. 


receipts. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Canterbury 


30,730 


7,984 


24,174 


York 


14,225 


2,038 


12,187 


London 


17,711 


1,198 


16,613 


Durham 


29,651 


14,004 


15,587 


Winchester 


14,448 


2,230 


12,218 


Bangor 


6,293 


1,719 


4,574 


Bath and Wells 


6,378 


701 


5,677 


Carlisle 


3,869 


956 


2,913 


Chester 


4,012 


382 


3,636 


Cliichester 


4,625 


249 


4,376 


Ely 


8,580 


2,308 


6,272 


Jketer 


1,952 


443 


1,509 


Gloucester and Bristol 


4,800 


208 


4,592 


Herefoi-d 


6,142 


358 


6,784 


Lichfield 


5,190 


932 


4,268 


Xjncolii 


4,449 


344 


4,106 





Average ennnal 


Average ennaia 


Average 
aimnal net 




grosB reoeipte. 




reeeipt,. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Broiiglit forwaril ... 


1G3,055 


36,114 


128,375 




l,r>29 


102 


1,.527 


Canohester 


2,550 





2,550 


Norwich 


6,128 


474 


6,664 


Oxfoi-d 


6,228 


414 


4,814 


Peterborough 


5,296 


637 


4,659 


Eipou 


4,825 


391 


4,434 


Jlochestet 


4,006 


76 


3,929 


^disbiiry 


6,482 


488 


5,994 


it. Asaph 


7,666 


2,570 


5,096 


it. David's 


6,283 


830 


5,453 


IVorcester 


9,407 


2,809 


6,538 


Total 


222,554 


44,965 


179,023 



^^ everj 



A year after the publication, as a Parliamentary paper, of the Ftmrtt Report 
ipteiinial return, giving the revenues of all the archi episcopal and °^ '^^ Eccle- 
episcopal sees — with the exception ot the see or aodor and Man — 
the Eeelesiaatical Commissioners issued their fourth Report. * In 
it they mentioned the fact that the return had been " laid before 
the House of Commons, in compliance with two addresses," but 
that "the necessity for these septennial returns "had ceased, and 
that therefore the Commissioners, desirous of carrying out " the 
provisions contained in the Act 13 and 14 VictoriEe, cap, 94, which 
require that every bishop thereafter appointed should receive the 
fixed annual income assigned to his see, without reference to the 
actual produce of its revenues," had " passed a scheme, which 
has been ratified by an Order of Her Majesty iu Council." The 
Commissioners added that " the provisions of the scheme apply to 
all archbishops and bishops succeeding to their sees upon avoidances 
happening after the 1st January, 1848, and take effect from the 
commencement of their respective incumbencies." 

The most important part of the new scheme of the Ecclesiastical Fimtlon of 
Commissioners, which was ratified by an Order in Council dated f^^^^' 
August 25th, 1851, related to the future settlement of the incomes 
of all archbishops and bishops, as connected with the schedule fixed 
by Act C and 7 William IV., cap. 77. Under the new enactment 
every incumbent of a see had to deliver, " on or before the Hioth of 
"'arch and the 29th of September of anjy year," in prescribed 
rms, " a correct account iu writing, certified under the hand of 
ich archbishop or bishop, of all monies, whether consisting of 
arrears or otherwise, actually received by him in respect of the 
revenues of his see during the half year ending on the 3Lst of 
December or the 30th of June, as the case may be." It was 
further provided that "in any case in which it shall appear by such 
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account that, after allowing all reasonable and customary payments 
and dednctions, the net amount so received has exceeded one-half 
of the amount of the annual income so named as aforesaid for each 
archbishop or bishop, the surplus shall at the same time be paid by- 
each archbishop or bishop to our credit at the Bank of liiglana, 
and that upon the account so delivered being examined and ap- 
proved by our treasurers for the time being, their receipt for the 
amount of such surplus shall be given to each archbishop or bishop, 
and shall be a good and valid discharge for all payments or contri- 
butions to which such archbishop or bishop may be liable ; and 
that in any case in which it shall appear, upon due investigation of 
such account, that after such payments and deductions as aforesaid, 
the net amount so received is less than one-half of the annual 
income, there shall be paid by us to such archbishop or bishop, on 
the 1st of May or the Ist of November, as the case may be, such a 
sum of money as shall make up the deficiency." 

The schedule appended to the Order in Council fixed, in con- 
formity with Act () and 7 William IV., cap. 77, the income of the 
archbishops and bishops as follows, in a descending scale : — 

Sees. £ 

Canterbury 15,000 

York and London— each 10,000 

Dnrhaui 8,000 

Winchester 7,000 

Ely 5,500 

Bath and Wells, Exeter, Gloucester and Bristol, 
Lincoln, Oxford, Eocbester, Salisbury, and 

Worcester — each 5,000 ' 

Carlisle, Chester, Lichfield, Norwich, Peter- 
borough, EipoD, and St. David's — each ... 4,5 
Bangor, Chichester, Hereford, Llandaff, Man- 
chester, and St. Asaph — each .., ... 4,200 

The system of fixed incomes, as laid down in this schedule, 
was carried out gradually, either upon consent of the interested 
parties, or at the occurrence of vacancies in the archiepiscopal and 
episcopal sees. 

In their fifth Report, * the following announcement was made by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners: — "The scheme passed in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Act 13 and 14 Victorite, cap, 94, 
for regulating the incomes of the archbishops and biahops, to which 
reference was made in the last Report, did not effect the then 
holders of any sees but those of Canterbury, Chester, Norwich, and 
LlandaJf, who had been appointed subsequently to the 1st of 
January, 1848 ; but the Commissioners stated that they had 
received proposals from several other bishops to bring themselves 
within the last-mentioned provisions, and they have even to report 
that during the year preceding the 1st of November last, they have 
entered into agreements with Salisbury, St. Asaph, Ripon, Ely, and 

for Engkiid. 
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Worcester, whereby fixed instead of fluctuating incomes wtiuld be 
assigned to them," The movement thus commenced was concluded 
in little more than ten years, witli the avoidance of the last see, not 
subject to the scheme. 

A tabulai- survey of the effects of the scheme is given in the 
following statement, which shows the fixed income of the arch- 
bishops and bishops, together with the average annual receipts 
between 184i4-50, and the difference (+ more and v less) between 
I the fixed and the average incomes. 

TABLE V. 

VompnrUon of fixed Incomes and average Receipts. 



Sees. 


Yisei imaa&l 


Averaga „ 


.fferenop. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Canterbury 


15,000 


24,174 


- 9,174 


York ,: 


10,000 


12,187 


- 2,187 


London 


10.000 


16,485 


- 6,485 


Durham 


8,000 


16,016 


- 8,016 


"Wincheater 


7,000 


12,218 


- 6,218 


Bangor 


4,200 


4,574 


- 374 


Bath and Wells 


5,000 


6,677 


- 677 


Carlisle 


4,500 


2,913 H 


V 1,587 


Chester 


4,500 


3,636 H 


V 864 


Chichester 


4,200 


4„<I76 


- 176 


Ely 


3,500 


6,272 


- 772 


Exeter 


6,000 


1,509 ^ 


h 3,491 


Gloucester and Bristol ... 


5,000 


4,592 H 


V 408 


Hereford 


4,200 


5,784 


- 1,684 


Lichfield 


4,500 


4,2tiS H 


- 242 


Lincoln 


5,000 


4,105 -i 


h 895 


Llandair 


4,200 


1,627 H 


h 2,673 


Haticbesber 


4,200 


2,650 ^ 


h 1.650 


Korwich 


4,500 


5,654 


- 1,154 


Oxford 


6,000 


4,814 H 


V 186 


Peterborough ... '. 


4,.500 


4,059 


- 159 


Eipon 


4,500 


4,434 H 


h 66 


EooheBter 


,i,000 


3,929 -t 


V 1.071 


Salisbury 


6,000 


5,994 


f 994 


St. As«pli 


4,200 


6,096 


1- 896 


StDsvid's 


4,500 


6,463 


- 953 


"Worcester 


5,000 


6,638 


- 1,638 


Total 


152,200 


179,424 1 ^ 


.27,221 



It will be seen that the net result of the execution of the 

I scheme of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners was to decrease the 

i total annual income of the twenty-seven sees to the amount of 

T27,221, this being the difference between t^&cd annual incomes 
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of the archbishops and bishops, and of the former auuual average 
receipts, as shown in the septennial returns. 

In their successive Reports after the fifth, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners referred bnt very slightly to the revenues of the archie- 
piscopal and episcopal sees, considering all matters pertaining to 
the subject as settled. Only now and then, as in the fourteenth 
Report,* they made references to the progres.^ of the settlement. 
" Schemes have been passed," the fourteenth Report stated, " in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act 23 aud 24 Victoriee, cap. 
124, for placing the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Durham, 
and their successors, in possession of permanent estates suiEcient to 
produce the amount fixed by Act of Parliament as the income of 
their respective sees, wherenpon the remainder of the estates of 
those sees become absolutely vested in the Commissioners, for the 
purposes of the Common Fund." The same Report contained a 
financial statement, headed "Common Fund Account, from the 13th 
of October, 1840, to the 3Ist of October, 1S62." It was shown in 
this statement that, from the date of the formation of the Com- 
mission, iu October, 1840, till the end of October, 18B2, a period of 
twenty-two years, the financial transactions amounted to £4,044,778, 
divided as follows :— 

Eevcmte of Common Fund, 1840-62. 

£ 
Capitular revenues of the Commiasionei's ... 874,882 
Rental, &c. of estates vested in Commissiouers 1,211,-587 
Dividends and interest on investments ... 402,852 

Loans from the Governors of Queen Anne's 

Bounty 554,250 

Surplus from enfranchisements 1,000,207 

Legacy for the augmentation of small benefices , 1,000 



Total ... 4,044.77i 



Expmditure nf Common Fund, 1840-62. 

Augmentation and endowment of benefices ... 

Augmentation aud endowment of archdeaconries 

Charges upon the iucome of the Commissionera 

Miscellaneous expenditure 

Improvements of the property of the Common 
Fund 

Estahlishmeut and Office expenses of the Com- 
missioners 

Legal expenses ..'. 

Charges of architects, surveyors, and actuaries 

Income Tax chargeable upon the Common Fund 

Balance in hand on 31st October, 1862 

Total 



* Fonrteentli General Report from the liluclesiastical Commissioners for 
Englanil. Folio. London, 18G2. 
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Besides the " Common Fimd Aeeonnt," tlic Eede-siaslieal Com- Episeopnl 
missionei'3 furnished an "Episcopal Fiu rt Account," for the period Fund of the 
. from the 13th October, 1840, to the 14tb August, 1850, when the Cammi.""" 
Episcopal wag merged in the Common Fund. The Account was as aiooer?. 
follows : — 



Revenue of Ejiiscopal Finul, 18-iO-fiO. 

Keceipts from the Sees of Canterbury, York, 
Iturham, Ely, St. Asaph, and Worcester 

Rental, &c., of estates vested in the Com- 
misaionera 

Interest on Government Securities, &c. 



£ 
213,506 



2,236 

2S,6fi5 



Total 



Exjienditure of Eijiscoiial Fuwl, 1840-50. 

Payments to the Sees of Chester, Chichester, 
Hereford, Lichfield, Llandaff, Manchester, 
Oxford, Peterborough, Kipon, Eochester, 
and St. David's 

Cost of episcopal palaces and grounds 

Payments for augmentation of episcopal bene- 
fices 

Purchase of Government Securities ... 

Conuniitatiou payments to the sees of Exeter 
and liipon 

Establishment and Office expenses of the Com- 
miasionera 

Legal expenses 

Surveyors' Charges 

Architects' Charges 

Income Tax chargeable upon the Episcopal 
Fund 

Balance in hand on 14th August, 1850 



53,uU 
31,622 



5,197 
918 



270 
5,070 



Total 



244.4r>7 



To the twenty-seven archiepiscopal and episcopal sees, in existence Formaiion 
when the Ecclesiastical Commissioners issued their fourteenth Re- !K^"°' 
port and balance sheet for the years 1810-()2, there was added jj^"*" 
subsequently a twenty-eighth, in the bishopric of Sodor and Man. 
The organisation of this see— one of the oldest of the Church of 
England, dating back, on Camden's authority, to the ninth century, 
vhcn it is said to have been founded by Pope Gregory IV, — was lonj^ 
in abeyance, owing to differences of views among the prelates consti- 
I tuting the Ecclesiastical Commission. A majority of them inclined 
f to annex the sec to Carlisle, giving the name of Carlisle and Man 
to the united bishopric ; and a Bill to this effect was actually issued. 
However, the Manx people protested so energetically against the 
scheme, pronouuciug it an infringement of their liberties, that it 
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Landed pro- 
perty of the 



had to be abaudoued ; and the consequence was the addition of the 
bishopric of Sodor and Man to the twenty-seven sees, and its en- 
dowment with an annual income of ;£2,000, being little more than 
one-third of the average annual revenue of the other sees. As 
shown in a preceding table (Number II.), the total fixed incomes of 
the twenty-seven sees amounted to £152,200; and the addition of 
Sodor and Man raised the total to £154,200. The average annual 
income of each see henceforth was £5,507. 

The actual arrangements at present in force in the payment of 
J the incomes of the prelates of the Church of England are impressed, 
in a singular degree, by a character of mutability. It ivas ordered, 
by Act 23 and 24 Victoria?, cap, 124, that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners should, "from time to time," on the avoidance of any 
see more particularly, "revise the arrangements iii force," as re- 
gards episcopal endowments; either adding to, or subtracting from, 
the estates settled upon the sees as sources of incomes. However, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and, in the first instance, their 
Estates Committee, were not by the Act compelled to do this, but 
only permitted " if they think fit," But up to the date of the last 
Report they have not thought fit to revise the incomes of more than 
three or four bishops, nor have many of the sees even had the lands 
assigned to them, which wera to bo the sources of the episcopal in- 
comes. When this has been done, and the revision has taken place, 
as, for example, in the case of the see of Peterborough, which be- 
came vacant in IStiS, it was invariably found that the produce of 
the assigned estates exceeded the fixed income, and that deductions 
had to be made from the endowment. It is impossible altogether, 
from the intricate and confused reports of the Commissioners, to 
ascertain the extent and value of the lands settled upon archbishops 
and bishoprics in all cases where endowments have been made ; 
still it can be done, to a certain extent, by a close examination of 
the two huge Blue-books published in 1876, which have acquired the 
name of the "Modern Doomsday-book of England."* It is gene- 
rally admitted that the returns giveji in these Eiue-books are not 
distinguished for accuracy; and they, indeed, do not profess to be 
correct, because they are not complete. They leave out, not only the 
metropolis, with its colossal wealth in real property, but they take 
no account either of woods, common lauds, or mines, other than of 
coal. The estimates of value are, moreover, inexact, through being 
based solely on the parish valuation lists. Still, the returns are 
notable as far as they go, if it is kept in view that all the figures 
are of necessity under-statements, and in some cases (as in the 
mining counties) gross under-statements. The return is also inte- 
resting as showing which of the sees of England and Wales have 
been up to the present endowed with landed estates. 

The following Table gives, after the " New Doomsday-book," the 
list of the counties of England and Wales in which any of the 
bishops are registered owners of landed property, with the extent 
and estimated rental of such property: — 



L 



Return of Owners of Land in England and Walee, exclusive of the 
Metropolia. Presented to both Housea of Parlinment by command of Her 
Majesty. Imp. 4to, 2 vols. pp. 2,000. London, 1870. 
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TABLE Vr. 










Extent and uatue of Landed Property of Archliishops and Bishops. 




Conn ties. 


Biahops. 


Area of land. 


Gross eiti- 
mat^iliental 


Englakd : — 




Acreti. 


[toorfa 


r.cb» 


£ p. 


Combridgeehire ... 


Ely 


342 




S 


584 10 




Cornwall 


Exeter 


693 




20 


C76 3 




Deronshire 


Exeter 








303 






Llandaff 


11 


2 





20 




Dorsetshire 


Sttlisbuiy 


10 


2 


aij 


12 




DurLam 


Durham 


1,142 




1 


1,070 






Cheater 


43 


a 





45 




Essex '.'.'. Z '.'.'. 


London 


233 





8 


216 5 






Lichfield 


421 


2 


20 


461 




Gloucestersliire' '.'.'. 


Glo'ster & Bristol 


2,006 


2 


11 


3,870 S 




Herefonlshire 


Hereford 


422 





21 


(!83 11 




HertforfaMre 


London ... ... 


174 




20 


325 15 






Poterborough ... 


1,246 


s 


23 


1,017 




Kent 


Rochester 


10 







40 




„ 


Canterbury (Ahp.) 


3,441 


3 


9 


3,140 6 




Lancashire 


Uanch ester 








330 






Cftiiterhury(Abp.) 


120 


1 





144 




Lincolnshire 


Carlisle ... ... 

Lincoln 


1,840 


3 

1 


n 

1 


2,427 16 
3,684 12 






Peterborough ... 


201 


3 


33 






Middlwes '.'.'. '.'.'. 


London 


41 


1 


34 


541 6 




Monmouthshire ... 


Llandaff 


424 


1 


15 


274 1 




Norfolk 


Norwich 


218 





4 


660 15 






Peterborough ... 


1,199 


3 


18 


2,708 12 




Notlillt;hum 


Lincoln 


33 





^3 


217 14 




Oxfordshire 


Winchester ... 


IIG 


2 


39 


298 4 






Chichester 




3 


14 


211 






OxTota 


52 


2 


12 


S60 15 






York (Abp.) ... 
Bath and Wella. 


1 

107 


1 
3 


24 
2 


I 10 
227 18 






Winchester ... 


1,732 


3 


29 


1,859 13 




Suffolk 


Eftlh and Wells . 


20 


1 


9 


62 3 




■Warwickshire 


Worcester 


IS 


1 


D 


74 




WUtshire 


Ulo'ster & Bristol 


1 


3 


27 


3 IH 






Salisbury 


186 


2 


29 


125 




WorwBterehir^ ... 




5 


2 


38 


14 7 






Worcester 


2(i3 


3 


11 


476 13 




Yorkalure ... '.'.'. 


Llandaff 


503 





24 


805 11 






Ripon 


SI 





Ifi 


17 4 






York (Abp.) ... 


327 


2 





430 






York (Abp.) ... 


2,fl97 


3 


8 


4,024 16 




Total, England 
Wales:— 


York (Abp.) ... 


934 


1 


35 


1,428 14 
34,310 3 




22,414 


3 


8 










Anfilesey 


Bangor 


652 


1 


10 


534 




Brecknockshire ... 


St. David's ... 


Q 








14 15 




Cai^ganshire 


St. David's 


211 


2 


32 


105 10 




Carmftrthenshire ... 


St. David'a ... 


SOI 


3 


33 


377 7 




Carnarvonshire 


Bftogot 


33 





25 


279 13 






Bangor 


03 


1 


30 


68 14 






St, Asaph 


8 


3 





44 4 




FlinUhire '.'.'. '.'.'. 


St. Asaph 

St. Da^^d's ,.. 


453 


1 


7 


JHIO H 




QlamorganKliiro ... 


267 


3 


27 


140 




Montgomerj-shire ... 


SI. David's" '.'.'. 


96 


1 


12 


70 




Pemhrokesliire ... 


5,651 





17 


4,188 11 




Radnorshire 

Total, WalM... 
Total, EDKland 


St. Davids ... 


161 


1 


27 


16 4 




7,819 


1 

4 


_20_ 


6,630 6 


ami Wales ... 1 3n,'J33~ 


S8 


4(t,WV4 9 


, 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^^^ 


^ 
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It win be seen that neither of the two archbishops ai-c returned 
as omiers of land in England and Wales, and that several bishops 
are in the same position. The prelate most largely endowed is, 
strangely enough, the Bishop of St. David's, who is returned as 
owning i>,583 acres oF land, valued as £i,8i3 Ts. — being £342 73. 
more than his fixed income — the property being dispersed over 
six Welsh counties. On the whole, however, it cannot be said 
that the work of the Eeelesiaafical Commissioners in assigning 
Jands from which the incomes of the bishops is fx) be drawn has 
made much progress to the present time. 

To the existing twenty-eight sees in England and Wales, there 
was added, by a statute passed in the session of 1875, a prospective 
twenty-ninth in the Bishopric of St. Albans, while a thirtieth, to 
be called the Bishopric of Truro, was decreed by the legislature in 
the session of 187G. By the Act enabling Her Majesty to appoint 
a Bishop of St. Albans by letters patent, "to be made in the 
like manner, as far as circumstances permit, and to have the 
same effect as letters patent of Her Majesty nominating a bishop 
to the cure of a bishopric where a dean and chapter elect a 
bishop in aecordanee with the licence and letters missive of Her 
Majesty," it was provided that the new bishop shall have an annual 
income of £4,500, partly by the sale of certain estates, notably the 
Bishop of Winchester's mansion in St. James's Square, since sold 
for £47,000, and pai-tly from the transfer of two other episcopal 
endowments, to the amount of £1,000, one-half taken from the 
see of Rochester, and the other half from that of Winchester, 
The Act establishing the Bishopric of Truro — 39 and 40 Viotoriie, 
cap. 54, sanctioned August lllh, 18713— provides that the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners shall form, from public contributions, and an 
annual sum of £800 from the revenues of the see of Exeter, an 
"endowment fund," and that a bishop be nominated by letters 
patent of Her Majesty as soon as this fund has come to produce 
£3,000 a-year, and the bishop has since been nominated. It is 
further ordered that "the Truro Bishopric endowment fund shall 
be held by Ecclesiastical Commissioners upon trust to provide a 
net annual income not exceeding £4,200 a-year, and a residence 
for the Bishop of Truro." The creation of the see of St. Albans 
will thus add £3,500, and that of Truro £3,400, to the total fixed 
annual revenues of the archbishops and bishops, raising them from 
£154,200 to £101,100. This sum, of course, does not take into 
account the over-endowments in lands, nor the value of episcopal 
residences, and therefore does not fully represent the annual 
revenues of the bishops of the Church of England. 
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CHAPTER II. 

REVESrES AND EXPESDITDBB OF CATHEDRAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

It is admitted by the highest ecclesiastical authorities that the Origin of 
hathedral churches of England and Wales had their origin in the njf'^k"'' 
■ Irly missionary coUegea, founded immediately after the introdtictif)a °" ''"' 
f Chnstiauity into this country,* Tho Tiishop— episcopos, or over- 
seer — was simply the head-teacher of each college, his catltedra, 
that is his chair, representing the centre of propagandistic activity ; 
wliile the difference of rank between him and his brother mis- 
sionaries was very slight, they all living together, maintained by 
common fund3. According to Dugdale there were two descriptions 
of such missionary colleges, the first being establishments with 

■ ^en doors, wherein the Word of God was preached, and the young 
Sere taught, and from which ministers were scut forth to spread the 
Mad tidings ; while the second institution was one closed to the out- 

[^de world, " wherein persons might be brought up in a way of devo- 
tion and learning, to fit them for further service when they should he 
talcen out." The latter class obtained the name oi monaiteria, and 
in these places many of the earliest English bishops received their 
education ; so that there seems to have been an intimate connection 
between the cathedral and the monastic establishments, both having 
frequently a contemporaneous origin. An instance of it is shown 
in the beginning of the seventh century, when tho epincopiinii of 
St. Paul was founded in the city of London, one Mellitus being 
appointed episcopos, while in relation with it there grew up at the 
same time, at no great distance from it, on an island in the river 

Iliames called Thorney, the monastery of St. Peter. After a lapse 
f more than twelve centuries, they still face each other, St. 
•fcul's Cathedral and Westminster Abbey — but how changed in 
baracter ! 
Wales claims the honour of possessing the oldest cathedral oldest Cathe- 
Imrches, still extant in its four bishoprics, which are reputed to ^"l Chnroliei 
kte back to the first half of the sixth century. There were, 
probably, similar establi-shmcnts in England at the same early 
period, but they were mined by foreign invasions, some of them 
destined to perish entirely, and others to be refounded, on a new 
' asb, during the Saxon Heptarchy, by missionaries sent from 
tome. As nh*eady stated, in a preceding cbapter,+ there had 
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come to be at the time of the Venerable Bede, about the year 
735, sixteen episcopal churches in England, the time of their 
foundation rauging from a.d. 597, when Canterbury was established, 
to l.D. 709, whilst there were four more sees in Wales, and one in 
the Isle of Man, the date of the foundation of the latter being 
uncertain, legendary history fixing that of the reputed oldest, St. 
David's, more than half a century before Canterbury. 

At the period of the Conquest, the number of cathedrals was 
exactly the same as in the time of Bede, the three centuries elapsed 
having brought no increase in the number, uor any marked change 
in the constitution of these establishments. They were, in the 
main, institutions devoted both to the spread of Christianity and 
the encouragement of theological and philological studies, the latter 
character becoming more and more pronounced in course of time, 
so much so that about the end of the tenth century they had 
become, in England, as well as on the continent of Europe, the 
principal seats of learning. As universities sprang up, this cha- 
racter was partly lost, but constant efforts were made by learned 
prelates to revive it, one of the most determined being that of 
Archbishop Cranmer, who submitted to Henry VIII. a compre- 
hensive scheme, enacting " that in every cathedral there shoidd be 
provision made for .readers or lecturers of Divinity, and of Greek 
and Hebrew ; and a great number of students to be both exercised 
in the daily worship of God, and trained up in study and devotion, 
whom the bishop might transplant out of this nursery into all parts 
of his diocese."* The proposals of Archbishop Cranmer were fully 
embodied in the Act of 31 Henry VIII., for the erection of new 
bishoprics. The purposes for which these Episcopal Sees and 
Cathedrals should be founded were set forth,in the already mentioned 
(page 3) preamble of the Act, in the sentence that " Children 
[should be] brought up in learning ; clerks nourished in the uni- 
versities ; old servants decayed to have livings ; almshouses for 
poor folk to be sustained in"; and " readers of Greek, Hebrew, and 
Latin to have good stipends." It is quite clear from this that, even 
as late as the date of the Reformation, the cathedral establishmenta 
were looked upon, in the sense of their origin, as missionary col- 
leges and centres of learning. How far they subsequently swerved 
from this original purpose is concisely expressed in a paragraph of 
the-third Report of the Church Commissioners, which, mild aa are 
the words of blame, contains yet a deep reproach in its inner 
sense.-1- " While we gladly acknowledge the fact," say the Church 
Commissioners, " that the Cathedrals have, in many instances, 
furnished due provision for laborious ministers of God's Word; 
that they have been the means of encouraging and promoting 
sacred learning ; have fostered many able and zealous champions 
of the faith, who have maintained the cause of Christianity, taken 
part in the translation of the Scriptures into our own and foreign 



* Burnet (Bi 
of England. 

+ Third and Final Report oE tlie Commissioners, 
P. 7. 



of Salisbury), History of t!ie Refonuatioii of the Chuich. 
London, 1S5Q. 
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tongues, and adorned the Church of England, we are yet compelled 
to confess that various circumstances liave rendered such instances Less 
numerous than they might have been." 

In their reports upon the state and managemeut of the Cathedral nirision of 
establishments of England and Wales, the Ecclesiaatical Commis- '^t^^'^'^"- 
sioners divide them into two classes, from the nature of their 
revenues, namely, cathedrals of the Old Foundation, and cathedrals 
of the New Foundation. The cathedrals of the Old Foundation — 
EeclesUc Cathedrales Canoniconim secutarium — described as '' Churches 
constituted with dean and canon?, either before or soon after the 
Norman Conquest," are thirteen in number (nine in England and 
"* — 'i Wales), as follows :— 



Cathedra 


a o[ the Old Foundation. 


Dale of Foundation. 


York ... 






625 


London (St 


Pon'rs) 


605 


Bangor... 






550 (!) 


Bath and Wells 


(Welis) '.'.'. '.'.'. 


90S 


Chieheater 


(orig 


Sclsey, tonnded 7119) 


1070 


Exeter... 






lOiiO 


Hereford 






6S7 


Uchfield 






655 


Lincoln... 






1007 


Uandaff 






550 (i) 


SaUabuiy 






1058 


St. Aaapli 






560 (?) 


St. David's 






640 (?) 



The revenues of the thirteen cathedrals of the Old Foundation Oathednls of 
here enumerated were chiefly derived, according to the Ecclesias- p^'^lf. 
tieal Commissioners,* from " a common property, from which the °^ *"'■ 
expenses of the fabric, and other necessar)' outgoings, were defrayed, 
and from which also the dean, with resident officers, and the 
canons, received a daily portion, according to their times of resi- 
dence — the dean's share being double that of a canon. Besides this 
commiina, the dean, chief officers, and canons, had each a separate 
estate, or a prebend, from the produce of which they nerc expected 
to maintain a vicar. The Don-resident canons paid a certain por- 
tion — one-fifth, one sixth, or one-seventh — of their separate income 
to the common fund for the benefit of the residents." 

The cathedrals of the New Foundation differ very materially, as Catiiedralg of 
regards the sources of their revenue, from the Eccutiw CaOiedralfs ^° ^T\- 
Canonicorum secularium. In the words of the Ecclesiastical Com- '""' * """■ 
missiouers, " the new cathedrals have a corporate property, from 
which are paid the statutable dividends of the deans and canons, 
minor canons, and other members, all the expenses of the fabric 
and other outgoings. The deans and canons had no separate 
s, with the exception of Durham and Ely, whore, probably by 

* Pint Repgrt of the CommiMionen. S}^^ ,}«(^^$^ ^^^ ^- ^^- 
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some capitular arrangement, the dean and canons held each a 

Eortioa of jjroperty annexed to their respective stalls ; those of 
lurham being of cousiderable vnhie, and those of Ely very 
small." 

In their classification of catliedrals into those of the Old and 
those of the New Foundation, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners make 
a subdivision of the latter class into three separate parts, namely, 
first, conventual cathedrals, to the nnmber of eight; secondly, cathe- 
dral churches erected, out of ancient monastries, together with new 
bishoprics, by ICing Henry VIH,, to the number of five, two of 
them at present united ; and, thirdly and lastly, the two modern 
cathedrals of Ripon and Manchester, founded out of collegiate 
churches, by Acts of (> and 7 William IV., cap. 77, and 3 and 4 
Victoria, cap, 113. Thus classified, the thirteen cathedrals of the 
New Foundation are as follows : — 



Oatliedrnle of the New Foandation. 


Date of Foundation. 


1. Conventual Cathedrals : 




Canterbury 


597 


Durham _ ... 


990 


Carlisle ' ... 


1133 


Ely 


1109 


Norwich ... 


1091 


liochester 


604 


Winchester 


735 


Worcester 


680 


2. Kmg Henry's Cathedrals ; 




Bristol 


1540 


Chester ... 


1540 


Gloucester 


1640 


Oxford 


1540 


Peterborough 


1540 ^ 


3. Modern Cathedrals : 


■ 


Manchester 


1847 


Ripoir 


1836 



theCatliedrals, 




The bishopric of Sodor and Man is not referred to by the 
Ecclesiastical Coramiasiouers in their classification of cathedral 
establishments, and mention is made, simply, that it " has no 
chapter." 

The cathedrals of both the Old and New Foundation derive the 
greater part of their revenues from tines on the gi-anting and re- 
newing of leases, generally for years, of landed estates, and from 
tithe-rent charges. The remainder, constituting the minor portioa 
in the majority of cases, is derived from estates and rent charges in 
hand, reserved rents, profits of manors, woods, quarries and mines 
— the last producing a very considerable amount to Durham — and 
of sums of money invested in public securities. In the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed by Parliament in 1831, to inquire 
into the Ecclesiastical Revenues of England and Wales, the annual 
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i net revenues of the cathedral establbhraeuts are stated 
3 follows, on the average of the three years eudiug 1831 :— * 

Canierburij. — Income from rents, &c., ^25,978 ; from fines, 
£13,567; from houses, &c., £14i8; from woods, £3,3tll ; from 
quit rents, &c., ,£395 ; and from other sources, £103. Total 
annual gross income, £21,551 ; permanent yearly payments, 
£5,569 ; annual net income, £15,983, It was reported by the 
Commissioners, as regards the cathedral, that although " the fabric, 
generally speaking, is in a sound state," yet " a considerable 
annual expenditure must necessarily be incurred in repaira and 
restorations. No funds are reserved for the separation of the 
fabric, but the produce of all sales of timber is applied to that pur- 
pose." As regards expenditure, "the surplus net revenues are 
divided into fourteen equal shares, of which the dean receives two, 
and each of his six prebendaries one. The sum so divided, accord- 
ing to annual average, was £14,377." 

York. — Income from rents, &e., £(575 ; from fines, &c., £678; 
from woods, £414; and from other sources, £31. Total annual 
gross income, £1,788 ; permanent yearly payments, £436 ; annual 
net income, £1,352. It will be seen that the revenues of York 
Cathedral did not amount, in 1831, to one-ienth of those of Canter- 
bury. Still, the Commissioners report that "the fabric of the 
church is in a sound state, and the funds belonging to it, consisting 
of estates in lands and tithiBS, are sufficient to keep it so, they being 
vested in the dean and chapter for that purpose." 

London. — Income from rents, &c., £3,436 ; from fines, £6,018 ; 
from houses, &c., £112 ; from woods, £381 ; from quit rents, &c., 
£819 ; and from other sources, £390. Total annual gross income, 
£11,140 ; permanent yearly payments, £2,091 ; annual net 
income, £9,049. It is reported that St. Paul's Cathedral, London, 
is " in a good and sound state," and that " the fund for keeping it 
in repair \a £30,000 South Sea Annuities, standing in the name of 
trustees." It is further reported that " the dean and canons resi- 
dentiary equally divide the surplus net revenues, after payment of 
stipends and allowances ; the average annual sum so divided being 
£9,048." 

Durham. — Income irom rents, &c., £6,505; from fines, £32,007; 
from houses, &c., £46; from quit rents, See., £6,394; and frum 
other sources, £119. Total annual gross income, £35,071 ; per- 
manent yearly payments, £7,138; annual net income, £27,933. 
Durham Cathedral, it will be seen, enjoyed a net revenue, in 1831, 
nearly twice that of Canterbury, and more than twenty times the 
amount of that of York. Notwithstanding, the Commissioners 
reported the fabric of the cathedral c-hnrch of Durham is in a 
not altogether satisfactory state : "part of the external surface is 
decayed," Concorning the expenditure, the Report runs that "after 
payment of stipends and allowances, aniountmg to £5,672, to the 
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dean and prebeadaries who have kejjt their resideucc, the surplus, 
is divided into fourteen parts, of which the dean receives two, and 
the prebendaries one each, the sum so divided, according to annual 
average, being £20,877." Thus the share of each prebendary 
amounted to nearly £1,500, and that of the dean to about. 
£3,000. 
■BT Winohealer. — Income from rents, &c,, £2,209 ; from fines, £9,952; 

from woods, £028 ; from quit-rents, &c., £2,C78 ; and from other 
soiircea, £100. Total annual gross income, £15,573 ; permanent 
yearly payments, £2,790; annual net income, £12,733. "There 
13 no fund reserved by statute for repairs of the cathedral,"reported 
the Commissioners ; " but the profits of woods, as far aa they will 
go, have been applied for that purpose." Aa in other rich cathe- 
drala, so in Durham, "the surplus net revenue is divided into four- 
teen shares, of which the dean has two, and the canons one each," 
The average annual suui divided was £10,635. 

Bangor. — " No revenues aa a corporate body," runa the Report 

of the Commissioners. " To keep the cathedral church in repair, 

the tithes of a portion of the rectory of Llandinam, Montg'omery,, 

were assigned " by a decree of the Court of Cliaiicery." Tha 

poverty of Bangor cathedral is curiously illustrated in auother 

paragraph: "There are also two priest-viears, whose revenues are 

derived from the tithes of portions of the rectory of Llandinam, 

the net annual revenue of each from his office having been, on the 

average of three years, £46 Is. 3Jd." 

BathftndWellB Bath and W(lh (simply Wells at the period). — Income from 

OathedtaJ. rents, &c., £1,243 ; from tines, £6,695 ; from houses, &c,, £100 

I from woods, £209; and from other sources, £131. Total annual 

■ gross income, £8,378; permanent yearly payments, £1,799; annual 
I net income, £fi,579. " The corporation," reported the Commia- 
I sioners, "consists of the dean and six canons residentiary, who 

take equal shares of the surplus net revenue." 

Bririol Bristol (united with Gloucester, 1836). — Income from rents, &c. 

Cathedral. £1,467; from fines, £3,026; from other sources, £327. Total 

_ annual gross income, £4,820; permanent yearly payments, £1,191; 

1 annual net income, £3,629. It was reported by the Commissioners 

that the net revenue was divided into eight shares, "the C 

having two, and each of the six prebendaries one share." 

Carlisle Carlisle. — Income from rents, &e., £840; from fines, £5,! 

Cathedral. ^^^^ froui Other sources, £543. Total annual gross income, 
I £6,443; permanent yearly payments, £1,125 ; annual net income, 

^B £5,318. "The monies arising from the sale of wood," it was re- 

^M ported, "constitute a fund for repairs of the cathedral church." 

■ As for the rest of the net income, " it is divided into six equal 
parts, two of which go to the dean, and the remainder equally 
among the four canons." 

Oheatar Chester. — Income from rents, SiC, £979 ; from fines, £299; from 

Cattsdral. houses, £834 ; and from other sources, £23. Total annual gross 

income, £3,135 ; permanent yearly payments, £1,501 ; annual 

income, £634. The cathedral church, according to the Report, was. 
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kept iu repair partly from a special fund — the Tarporley estate — 
and partly by public contributions. "The net revenue is always 
applied in liquidation of the church account." 

Chichetter. — lucomo from rents, &c., £1,104; from fines^ £3,3(50; ' 
and from other sources, £224. Total annual gross income, £5,361 ; "■ 
permanent yearly payments, £1,640; annual net income, £3,721. 
" The persons composing the corporation," saya the Report of the 
Commissioners, "are the dean and four canons residentiary, who 
divide the net income equally." 

Sy.— Income from rents, ttc, £1,297 ; from fines, £5,685 ; from I 
quit-rents and from other sources, £6(5. Total annual gross ioeome, 
£8,651 ; permanent yearly payments, £2,246 ; annual net income, 
£6,405. The cathedral, described as in good condition, " is re- 
paired out of the domns, or church fund," made up of the profits 
of manors in hand and reserved rents. It is stated in the Report 
that "the sum divided between the dean and prebendaries annually 
is £6,069," and that "the sums paid to the other ecclesiastical 
members of the cathedral amount together to £267," the latter 
being less than the one-twentieth part of the former. 

Exeter. — Income from rents, Ac, £4,000; from fines, £5,505; I 
from woods, £269 ; and from other sources, £268. Total annual ' 
gross income, £10,438 ; permanent yearly payments, £3,392 ; 
annual net income, £7,052. A tenth part of all the fines are, " by 
ancient custom," devoted to the repair of the cathedral, described 
as "in a sound state." The whole of the ret income, the Com- 
missioners report, is divided among the nine canons residentiary, 
including the dean ; " the average annual amount so divided being 
£5,983. As for the rest, all the prebendaries, not being canons 
residentiary, receive fixed payments of £20 per annum each." 

Gloucester (united with Bristol 1836). — Income from rents, Ac, ' 
£2,123 ; from fines, £2,967 ; and from other sources, £317. Total ' 
annual gross income, £5,407 ; permanent yearly payments, £1,510 ; 
annual net income, £3,897. It was reported by the Commissioners 
that " the dean receives two-eighths, and the prebendaries each 
one-eighth of the surplus net revenues." 

Hereford. — Income from rents, &c., £487; from fines, £1,122; J 
from houses, &c., £1,150; and from other sources, £1,667. Total 
aimual gross income, £4,426 ; permanent yearly payments, £882 ; 
annual net income, £3,544. " The corporation," it was stated, " is 
composed of the dean and five residentiary preljendaries, who, after 
payment of all stipends and allowances, divide between them the 
surplus net revenues." 

Lichjvld and Coventry.— Juvomn from rents, &e., £562 ; from I 
fines, £1,032 ; and from other sources, £44. Total annual gross '■ 
income, £1,638; permanent yearly payments, £327; annual net 
income, £1,311. The dean and six canons, the Commissioners 
reported, "divide the surplus iu the following proportions; the 
dean receives one-fifth, and the remaining four-fifths are equally 
shared among the canons." 

JammIh. — Income Irom rents, &c., £1,354; fram Hues, £6^285; 
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and from other sourcesi £53. Total auiiuat gross income, £7,692; 
permanent yearly payments, £706; annual net income, £6,986. 
"The corporation consists," as stated in the Report, "of the dean, 
the precentor, the chancellor, and the snb-deau." " The menibera 
of the corporation divifle the snrplus net revenue equally among 
themselves: the sum last so divided, , according to average, waa 
£(5,959." Each member of the corporation therefore received 
£1,735 for the year, as his share of the cathedral revenues. 

Llandaff. — Income from rents, &c., £26G; and from fines, £544, 
Total annual gross income, £S10; periaauent yearly payments, 
£156; annual net income, £654. The small revenue of Llandaff— 
the largest nevertheless of the four cathedral establishments of 
Wales — was divided into no less than fourteen shares. "The 
chapter," reported the Commissiouers, "consists of thirteen persons, 
and the surplus net revenues, after the payment thereout of all 
salaries and allowances, are divided into fourteen shares, whereof 
the bishop receives two, his lordship being also treasurer of the 
cathedral, and each of the other members of the chapter receives 
one, the average sum so divided being £533." Thus each member 
of the chapter received about £38, and the bishop, £76. "Part of 
the old cathedral is in ruins," further reported the Commissioners. 

Norwich. — Income from rents, &c,, £3,251 ; ii-om fines, £3,667 ; 
from houses, £308 ; from quit-rents, £399 ; and from other sources, 
£186. Total annual gross income, £7,811 ; permanent yearly pay- 
ments, £2,566 ; annual net income, £5,24-5. It was reported that 
" the dean and six prebendaries divide the surplus net revenue, the 
dean having two shares, and each prebendary one share," 

Oxford (Christ Church).— Income from rents, &c., £12,283; 
from tines, £1 1,076 ; from houses, £7G3 ; from woods, £667 ; and 
i'rom other sources, £675. Total anonal gross income, £25,899 ; 
permanent yearly payments, £13,696 ; annual net income, £12,203. * 
" Christ Church alone, of all the cathedrals of the kingdom," 
reported the Commissioners, " embraces in its foundation a chapter, 
and also a college, on the largest scale." " The chapter consists of 
a dean and eight canons," and " the average sum divided between 
the dean and canons was £12,547, the dean receiving one-fifth, and 
each canon one-tenth. The average sum divided between them, in 
the same proportions, in respect of their college offices, was 
£2,153." Thus there was a sum of £14,700 divided between the 
uine members of the corporation. 

Peterborough. — Income from rents, &c., £1,428; from fines, 
£3,808; from houses, £536; from woods, £119; and from other 
sources, £466. Total annual gross income, £6,357 ; permanent 
yearly payments, £1,239; annual net income, £5,118. It waa 
reported that " the dean and six prebendaries divide the surplus 
net revenue equally between them, except that the dean receives 
two-eighths, and each of the prebendaries one-eighth, of the fines on 
the renewal of leases, court fines, seal fees, and other payments." 

Rochester.- — Income from rents, &c,, £2,150; from fines, £4,134; 
from woods, £84 ; and from other sources, £796. Total annual , 
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gross income, £7,173 ; permaneiit yearly payments, £2,072 ; annual 
net income, £5,106. " The dean and six prebendaries," reported 
the Commissioners, "divide the surplus net revenue as follows: 
the dean receives two-eighths, and each prebendary one-eighth. The 
average sum divided annually was £4,809." 

Salisbury. — Income from rents, Ac, £882; from fines, £2,088 ; Salisbury 
and from other sources, £206. Total annual gross income, £3,176 ; CathednJ 
permaueut yearly payments, £377 ; annual net income, £2,79y. 
The division of the net revenue was reported to be, as usual, between 
the dean and six canons. It was further reported by the Com- 
missioners that the cathedral, described as " continually in want of 
repairs," was kept in fair condition by the proceeds of " an estate in 
lands and houses, given to the corporation for that purpose, and 
managed by two members of the chapter, annually chosen," 

St. Asaph. — Income from rents, &e., £90 : from fines, £292 ; and St. Asaph 
from lands, Sec, £1,080. Total annual gross income, £1,462 ; per- CnthednJ. 
man en t yearly payments, £1,080; annual net income, £382. The 
Commissioners reported that " the corporation, consisting of the 
dean and thirteen prebendaries, divide the net income equally." 
Thus the share of each member of the corporation, at the stated 
average, amounted to £27. " No houses assigned for residence " 

I at St. Asaph. 

' St. David's, — Income from rents, &c., £627 ; from tines, £793 ; St. DuTid'i 
from houses, £435. Total annual gross income, £1,855 ; per- CatiieanO. 
manent yearly payments, £504 j annual net income, £1,351, "The 
corporation," it is stated, " consists of six canons, who take equal 
shares of the net revenue." However, the ancient church "is 
always repaired out of the revenues before any division is made," 
leaving the net revenue very small, though not more so than that of 
other cathedral establishments of Wales. 

Sodor and Mav. — No further mention is made by the Com- SodDranil 
Imissioners of this cathedral estiblishment, but that it " has no Man. 
Bchapter." 

Worcester. — Income from rents, &c., £2,662 ; from fines, £5,832; WoroeBtor 
rom houses, £1,472 ; from woods, £712 ; from quit rents, £1,333 ; CathadmL 

Band from other sources, £77. Total annual gross income, £13,088; 
'permanent yearly payments, £3,609 ; annual net income, £8,479. 
[Jt was reported by the Commissioners that " the corporation con- 

F*ists of the dean, and ten prebendaries, or canons, who divide the 
*BurpIus net revenue into twelve shares, of which the dean receives 
two, and tiie prebendaries one each, the average net revenue so 
divided being £8,698." Besides, " the dean receives a hirge 
stipend from corn, rents, &e., which gives him about £200 per 
annum more than a double prebend." As for the cathedral, the 
special " provisions for repairs," namely, reserved rents, " have not 
been found suflicient for several years. ' 

The following Table gives a summary statement of the total Citliadrfli 
lal gross revenue, the permanent yearly pnjments, and the [^^"j^" 
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total aiiDual net iucotne of the cathodcal establishments of England 
and Wales — except Bangor, and Sodor and Man— as given in the 
Report of the Commissioners, on the average of the three years 
ending 1831 : — 



CirjEEDRAL KgTA»I.]SHUBNTS. 


Annoul groiE 


Fennanent 
jearlj 


Annual net 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Canterbury 


21,551 


5,569 


16,982 


York 


1,788 


436 


1,362 


Londou 


11,140 


2,091 


9,049 


Durham 


.•i3,071 


7,138 


27,933 


Winchester 


15,573 


2,790 


12,783 


Bath and Wells 


8,378 


1,799 


6,579 


Bristol 


4,820 


r,i9i 


3,629 


OarUsle 


0,443 


1,125 


5,318 


Chester 


2,135 


1,501 


634 


Chichester 


5,361 


1,640 


3,721 


Ely 


8,651 


2,246 


6,405 


Eieter 


10,438 


3,386 


7,052 


(jloucester 


5,407 


1,610 


3,897 


Hereford 


4,426 


882 


3,544 


Lichfield and Coventiy 


1,638 


327 


1,311 


Lincoln 


7,692 


706 


6,986 


Uandalf 


810 


156 


654 


Norwich 


7,811 


2,566 


5,245 


Oxford 


25,899 


13,696 


12,203 


Peterhorough 


6,357 


1,239 


5,118 


Rochester 


7,178 


2,072 


5,106 


Salisbuiy 


3,176 


377 


2,799 


St. -Asaph 


1,462 


1,080 


382 


St.David'3 


1,855 


604 


1,351 


Worcester 


12,088 


3,609 


8,479 


_ Total 


217,148 


- 


157,512 


Average 


8,686 


- 


6,300 



of cati 

K 



BediitribaUon The appointment of the Ecclesiastical Commission led to fun- 
damental changes in the division and administration of the revenues 
of all the cathedrals of England and Wales. The Commissioners 
appointed in November, 18.52, submitted, as the result of their 
inquiries, a number of recommendations concerning a redistri- 
bution of cathedral incomes aud expenditure, the whole of which 
were adopted by Parliament, being embodied in six statutes, 
namely, 3 & 4 Victorise, cap. 113; 4 & 5, cap, 39 ; 5 & fi, cap. 2(5 ; 
5 & 6, cap. 102 ; 6 & 7, cap. 37 ; and R & 7 Victoria, cap. 77. 
By these Acts nearly all cathedral property was transferred — in 
some instances at once, and in others gradually — to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, who thenceforth assumed the same position 
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towai'da deans, canons, and the corporations they represeute;!, as 
towards archbishops and bishops, granting fixed annual payments 
in lieu of the former revenues. The result of the transfer of the 
cathedral property to the new managers, acting under Parlia- 
mentary supervision, was a vast increase in the revenues, amounting 
in some cases to a. trebling, and even a quadrupling, of the former 
sums received. 

A huge Blue-book of upwards of 800 pages, laid before Parlia- c 
ment in I854i, gave the first results obtained by the change, in a ■ 
series of elaborate tabular and other statements, exhibiting the 
various sources of revenue and branches of expenditure of the 
cathedral establishments of England and Wales in the seven years 
— ending November 20th each— from 1845-46 to 1851-52* The 
following is an abstract of these accounts, duly certified in each 
case, under the heads previously given, with addition of the new 
establishments. 



Canterbury. — The main source of revenue, amounting to rather Oanterlrary. 
more than one-half of the total, during the septennial period, was 
under the head of "lines on leases for years." While the revenue 
from this source amounted to £6,250 m the first year of the sep* 
tennial period, 1845-46 ; it had risen in the laflt, 1851-52, to £13,839. 
On the other liand, the expenditure during the septennial period rose 
likewise — the Ecclesiastical Commiaaioners being enjoined to devote 
part of the cathedral revenues "for the augmentation of small 
benefices and the endowment of new churches," as well as the better 
payment of the minor dignitaries of these establishments, previously 
lU-endowed — but not at all in the same proportion. This will be 
seen from the following Table, showing the receipts and payments 
of the cathedral establishment of Canterbury during each of the 
seven years from 1845-46 to 1851-52 :— 















eliding Nov. 20. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 






1845-46 


13^379 


18,310 






1846-47 


20,502 


20,099 






1847-48 


18,849 


23,662 






1848^9 


20.281 


23,407 






1849-50 


20,827 


22,533 






1850-51 


21,758 


20,307 






1851-52 


25,211 


25,613 






Total ... 


140,807 


169,931 




Oil the average the ret 


eipta amounted to £20,1 15 per aiir 


uni, and 


the pajmeuts to £22,84 


7 ; thus leaving an annual excess o 


f cxpen- 


liiliire of £2,932. 







* Appendix to the Fint Report of the Calbednl Commiuionen. PiMSnted 
I to both Hoiuea of Puliaroent. Fdk^-.* "'"" '""' 
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York. — The principal sources uf revenue during the septennial 
period were rents of hoiiaes, and rent charges in laiid ; the average 
of the former amounting to about £1,500, and of the laLter to rather 
more than £1,000 per annum. Nearly the whole of the remainder 
waa derived from iines on leases for years and for lives. The fol- 
lowing tabular statement gives the receipts aud payments of the 
cathedral establishment of York, during each of the seven years 
1846 to 1853:— 



eliding Dec. 31. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 




£ 


£ 


1840 


3,848 


4,940 


1847 


3,628 


4,126 


1848 


3,679 


4,092 


1849 


3,892 


3,814 


1860 


3,S87 


4,286 


1861 


3,620 


4,204 


1852 


3,041 


.3,634 


Total ... 1 

1 


26,295 


29,096 



The average annual excess of expenditure over receipts was £543 ; 
the annual income amounting to £3,614, and the expenditure to 
£4,157, on the average of the seven years. 

London. — Fines on leases, for years and for lives, formed about 
one-half of the total income during the septennial period ; the re- 
maining part being derived chiefly irom reserved rents, other than 
rack rents. The receipts and payments of the cathedral establish- 
ment of London were as follows, in each of the seven years 1846 
to 1853 :— 





Yenr.. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1846 


11,605 


11,605 






1847 


14,753 


14,763 




1848 


11,072 


11,072 






1849 


11,086 


11,086 






1850 


13,811 


13,811 ■ 






1851 


12,419 


12,419 






1852 


12,746 


12,746 






ToM ... 


87,492 


87,492 





The payments, it will be .seen, were year by yeai- tile aame as tile 
receipts ; tile amiual average of eacil being £12,499. Among tlie 
items of expenditure figure dividends, variable in successive years, 
distributed among deans aud canons, which may explain the regldar 
balance of income and disbursements, 
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Durham. — The vast revenues of the cathedral establishment of Darbom. 
Durham did not incroase in the septennial period, but stood at less 
ill the last tJiaii in the first of the seven yeara. The falling off was 
due to that of lines on leasea for years, which bnmglit £;a9,353 in 
184<i, and but £19,554 in \%b'i. There were no fines on leases 
for lives. On the other hand, the profits from mines of every 
deserrption, woods, and qnarries, increased from £25,916 in 1S46, 
to £33,ti64 in 1852. The following Table gives the total receipts 
and payments for eaeh year of the period: — 



Receipt s. 



Paymente. 



I 



1S4C 

1847 
1848 
18411 
1850 
1851 
1832 



60,213 
49,222 
54,153 
57,955 
tiM95 
62,518 
57,801 



Total ... I 408,357 



60,213 
49,222 
54,153 
57,955 
66,495 
62,518 
57,801 



' 408,337 



wAs ill the l,oiidon establUlimeiit, there wa3 .1 distribution of 
pdividends amoDg deans and canon.^, eqnaUsing payments and re- 
I ceipts ; the annual average of each amounting to :E58,337. Amting 
I Uie items of expenditure in the period were annual sums, varj-iug 

from £3,603 to £11,910, entered as "paid to the Ecelesiastical 

Commissioners on aeconnt of vacant canonries." 



Wiiiclietter. — The revenues of Winchester Cathedral more than winaliMter. 
doiitjled in the septennial period, the increase arising from fines on 
leases for years — now received from leases for lives — which rose 
from £2,4110 in 1846 to XI6,655 m 18.^2. Tile total receipts and 
payments in each of the seven years were as follows; — 



Yean. 


Heceipis. 


PaynieutB. 






£ 


£ 




lS4li 


10,672 


11,434 




1847 


19,946 


19,982 




1848 


12,649 


16,385 




1849 


15,314 


12,123 




1850 


17,912 


17,928 




1851 


15,829 


16,1163 




1852 


22,878 


23.1194 




Total ... 


115,200 


117,013 



,;.i.i years amounted to 
Uture to £H»,7ll>, leaving 
HQditiirc were an- 
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Bangor. 



Bath and 
Wells. 



Carlisle. 



nual sums varying from £1,007 in 1846 to £4,793 in 1852, paid to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on account of vacant canonries. 

Bangor, — It was reported by the Commissioners, as ah'eady stated, 
that Bangor " has no revenues as a corporate body." 

Baili and Wells (simply Wells at the period). — The revenues of 
this cathedral establishment declined in the seven years from 1846 
to 1852, owing mainly to a great falling off in the receipts from 
fines on leases for lives, which amounted to £3,477 in 1846, and to 
only £1,364 in 1852. The total receipts and payments in each and 
all the years of the septennial period were as follows : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 






£ 


£ 




1846 


5,107 


5,107 




1847 


4,694 


4,694 




1848 


4,389 


4,389 




1849 


4,419 


4,419 




1850 


4,657 


4,657 




1851 


4,563 


4,563 






1852 


4,717 


4,717 






Total . . . 


32,546 


32,546 





As in the case of London and Durham, there was a balance between 
receipts and payments, the annual average amounting to £4,649. 
There were distributions of dividends, varying each year, among 
the dean and canons. 

Carlisle. — ^The bulk of the revenues during the septennial period 
was obtained from fines on leases for years. There were no fines on 
leases for lives. It was stated that " in November, 1846, the chapter 
raised their renewal fines for tithes from IJ to If year's value." 
The total receipts and payments were as follows, in each of the 
seven years from 1846 to 1852 : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1846 


6,448 


6,456 






1847 


3,113 


3,113 






1848 


4,248 


4,250 






1849 


4,742 


4,738 






1850 


7,488 


7,530 






1851 


5,669 


5,666 






1852 


6,998 


6,954 






Total ... 


38,706 


38,707 





Tlie average annual receipts and payments during the seven years 
amounted to £5,529. The dean and canons divided among them, 
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^^M dtu-iiig the septeiiuial period, dividends varying in total amount V 
^H from £987 to £3,888 per aaimm. ■ 

^^m Clie»ter. — Tlie revenues of this cathedral establishment remained CbeatBt. H 
^^B very nearly stationary during the seven years from 184IJ to 1852, ^| 
^^M the various items differing little In each annual period. The fol- ^| 
^^K lowing Table gives the total receipts and payments in each and all ^| 
^^B the years:— ^| 




Years. 


EeceiptB. 


Paymenta. 


i 


1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 


£ 

5,650 
5,569 
5,666 
5,777 
6,426 
6,135 
6,522 


£ 
6,382 
6,682 
6,788 
,6,848 
6,449 
5,808 
5,560 


Total... 


39,646 39,607 


More thau one-half of the total expenditure of Chester Cathedral ^1 

during the septennial period was for " dividends to dean and ^| 

^^ cauona." On the average (if the seven years, these dividends ^| 

^K amounted to upwards of £3,000 per annum, divided into six shares: H 

^H two going to the dean, and one to each of the four canons. H 

^■^ aiicAcgfer.— Nearly the eutire revenues of Chichester Cathedral cbiohe.tor. 1 
during the aeptenuial period were derived from Hues on leases for H 
lives, and for j-ears ; both very variable in amount. The fines for H 
lives produced £4,277 in 1846, and only £005 in 1849 ; and those ■ 
for years brought £2,293 in 1847, and but £3(32 in 184S. The ■ 
total receipts and payments in each year, and during the whole of ^| 
the jieriod, were as follows : — ^| 


1 


Yeare. 


fieceipts. 


Pajmenla. 


i 


1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 


£ 
7,793 
6,121 
2,414 
3,730 
4,028 
2,478 
5.906 


£ 

2,467 
1,783 
1,683 
1,716 
1,697 
1,709 
1,823 


Total ... Z-l,Wi 


12,878 


^^ The averaKe annual receipts were JE4,638, and the disbupsemeuta H 
£I,83t>, leaving an annual surplns of j:2,;i5f>. The total revenue ■ 
daring the seven years surpassed the expenditure to the amount of ^| 

£20,691. The dean and canons received no dividends. ^^^^H 
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^j, Elij. — ITie major part of the revenues of Ely Cathedral duridg H 
1^^ the septennial period was from fines on leases for years. They H 
^H produced in 1851, when at the lowest, £2,339, and in 1852, when ■ 
^H at the highest, £11,306. There were no receipts from fines on H 
^H leases for lives. The following were the total receipts and pay- H 
^1 meuta in each of the seven years from ISIH to 1852 : — | 


1 


Years, 


Ecceipta. 


Pajmeats. 




184C 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1861 
1852 


£ 

9,200 
11,352 
14,701 
12,286 
12,598 

6,01,3 
16,214 


£ 
10,613 
10,821 
13,913 
11,600 
12,809 
6,826 
14,496 


Total., t 82,364 


80,977 


^H The average annual gross receipls amounted to £ll,7(if!, and tho 
^H average payments to £11,5(58, leaving an annual surplus of £li)8. 
^H Coiisidcrably more than one-half of the total expenditure during 
^H the septennial period was in payment of dividends to the dean and 
^■^ eight canons. 

Bmter. Exeter. — The entire revenue during the seven yeai's was, with 
trifling exceptions, derived from two sources, namely, first, fines on 
^H^ leases for years, and, secondly, reserved rents, other than rack- 
^H rents, the first iluctuatiug between £4,300 and £9,900, and the 
^^H second remaining steady at £4,000. The total receipts and pay- 
^^H ments in each of the seven years from 184(j to 1852 were as 
^^1 tbllows :— 


1 


years. 


Receipts. 


Payraenta. 




1840 
1847 
1848 
184U 
1850 
1851 
1802 


£ 
12,200 
14,27li 
13,674 
9,753 
8,791 
10,258 
11,431 


12,200 
14,276 
13,674 
9,763 
8,791 
10,253 
11,431 


Total,, . 


80,383 


80,383 


1 


^H It will be seen that, the same as ill the case of London, Durham, H 
^^1 and othei- cathedral establishments, the payments and receipts of H 
^^1 Exeter were evenly balanced, the annual average of each being H 
^H £11,483. In the division of dividends, averaging £ti,000 per ■ 
^^H annum, the dean and each of the six canona received equal shares. ^| 
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^™ Gloucester and Bridol.—Ihe reveniiea of these two cathedral Glonccstec 1 
establishments, united in 1836, decreased in the seven years from """^ """'"'■ ■ 
1846 to 185:ii— those of Gloncester falling from £10,871 to £7,963 ; -■ 
and those of Bristol from £10,556 to £9,729. The following Table fl 
gives the aggregate receipts and payments of the united cathedrals ^M 
of Gloucester and Bristol in each of the seven years of the period : — ^| 


1 


Years. 


Eeceipte. 


Payments. 


i 


1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1860 
1851 
1853 


£ 

21,427 
24.020 
11,625 
11.533 
12,935 
16,155 
17,693 


£ 

20,758 

23.892 

11.787 

11.900 ■ 

12.925 

16.468 

17.692 


Total... 113.388 


115.522 


The average annual receipte amoimted to £16,484, atid tile average 

payments to £16.503, leaving an annual deficiency of £19. Very 

large sums were disbursed during the period in dividends to the 

deans and canons of the united cathedrals. Thus the Dean of 

Gloucester received as his share, in 1S47, the sum of £2,433, while 

^^ the Dean of Bristol iu the same year had £2,040 for his dividend. 

^H Sums averaging £1,000 per annum were paid over, besides, to the 

^^P Ecclesiastical Commissioners on account of vacant canouries. 

Herpford. — The revenues were derived mainly from rent charges Hereford, 
in hand, and from fines on leases for years ; the first of these sources 
producing about £2,600, and the latter £1,900 per nunum on the 
average. The total receipts and payments during the septennial 
period ivere as follows ; — 


^^ 


Years. Receipts. 


Payments. 


1 


1 

1846 6,626 

1847 0.328 

1848 1 4,911 

1849 , 4,657 

1850 7,859 

1851 1 4,504 

1852 6,026 


£ 

7.465 
6.136 
5,892 
5.484 
8,772 
4,914 
6,601 


Total... 39,971 ! 45,264 


^^^ The total average annual receipts amounted to £6,460, leaving H 
^^1 iin average annual deficiency of £7.56. The total expenditure H 
^^H was £5,293 more than the revenue in the seven years, while the H 
^^H. dividends, averagiug £3,000 per annum, were itaid to the deau H 
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Lichfidd. — The revenues of this cathedi'al eatiiblishment de- 
creased considerably within the septennial period, owing to the 
fidling-off in the main item of receipts — that of fines on leases for 
years. They amounted to £1,880 in ia4fi, aud to £3,493 in 1849, 
and fell to £440 iu 1850, and to £3^.5 in 1852. The total receipts 
and payments were as follows in each of the seven yeai's : — 






Receipts. 





£ 


1846 


3,549 


1847 


1,939 


1848 


2,403 


1849 


5,594 


1850 


2,643 


1851 


3,095 


1852 


2,941 



Total ... 



PaymentB. 



1,926 
2,168 
6,102 
2,189 
2,641 
2,180 



20,504 



It will be seen that the payments, in most years, were below 
the receipts; the average ainitial iiieomc being £3,166, aud the 
expenditure £2,929, leaving an annual surplua of £237. Sums 
averaging nearly £1,000 per annum were distributed as dividends 
between the dean and canons. 



Lincoln. — Eather more than three-fourths of the total receipts 
came fi-om tines on leases, both for years and for lives, the former 
tluctuatiug between £2,392 and £7,530, and the latter between 
£23 and £6,067 in successive years. The total receipts and pay- 
ments in each and all the years of the septennial period are given in 
the following tabidar statement : — 




Receipts. 



Payments. 



7,300 
5,359 
4,503 
6,214 
9,046 
11,690 
7,770 



7,306 
5,359 
4,503 
0,214 
9,046 
11,690 
7,770 



51,888 



51,81 



Besides the receipts and payments here given, balancing every 
year, the annual average of each amounting to £7,412, the 
published accounts show a special fund for the repairs of the 
cathedral church, derived from rents and fines. The income from 
it amounted to £1 1,228 in the septennial period. 
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Llandajf. — The revemiea of Llandaif, very small like those of all Ltatnlnfi 
the other cathedrals of Wales, were derived mainly from fines on 
leases for years, the produce of which varied from £200 to £3,494 
per annum in successive years. Reserved rents constituted the 

, almost only other source of income. The total receipts and 

I payments in the septennial period were as follows : — 



Yeara. 



Total . 



Receipts. 



1846 


964 


1847 


2,131 


1848 


3,883 


1849 


1,203 


1850 


1,341 


1851 


624 


1852 


713 



10,759 



Pajraenta. 



2,169 
3.870 
1,169 
1,463 
568 
774 
1,385 



11,.S98 



I The average annual receipts were £1,537, and the average pay- 

I meats £l,(il9, leaving an annual deficiency of £82. A considerable 

I part of the revenues was paid over every year to the Ecclesiastical 

' Commissioners on acconnt of vacant canonriea. The comparative 

poverty of the cathedral made them numerous, for there were four 

in 1S4(;; five in the succeeding four years; and six during the 

remaining two years. 



I Martchetter, — This modern cathedral establishment, substantially Mauolie<tar. 

I endowed with real property, of ever-iacreasiug value, saw its 
revenues rising from year to year during the septennial period. 
The land, it was reported, was all let out on building leases for 
ninety-nine years, and " no fines taken on their renewal," thus 
making the income "increase rapidly." The receipts and pay- 

I meuts for the period were as follows: — ■ 





Yearn. 


Receipts. Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1846 


0,456 


6,456 






184Y 


0,241 


6,241 






184S 


8,204 


8,204 






1849 


7,078 


7,078 






1850 


6,895 


6,895 






1851 


7,599 


7,599 






1852 


7,000 7,000 






Total... 


50,073 50,073 




Dividends, aven" ' ■ 


■arlv .€6,000 per annum, were paid (luring 


the period to 


"Ur tauons, the former taking two 
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and each of the latter one shnre. Hceeijits tiud iiayiiieiita, it will 
be seen, vvero evenly balanced, the average of eai-li being £7,153 
pel" annum. 



Oiford, 



I 



Ileceipta. 



Payments. 



Nornicli. A'orwich. — Nearly the entire iueome was derived from two 

^,s(ilu■ecs, namely, fines on leases for yeara, aud reserved rents, the 
Jirst of these prodneiog from £3,819 to £7,476 in aneces.sivo years, 
and the seeond fi-oni £2,52o to £3,345. There were no revenues 
from finea ou leases for lives. The following were the total receipts 
and payments of the septennial period; — 



1846 
l»i7 
1S48 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1862 



Total . 



9,3:58 
12,087 
9,328 
8,878 
8,329 
9,516 
7,484 



9,316 
12,114 
9,309 
8,839 
8,346 
9,562 
7,514 



64,960 



65,050 



The average annual receipts amounted to £9,280, and the average 
jjaynients to £9,393, leaving an annnal delieieney of £13. 

About one-half of the total expenditure consisted in dividends to 
the dean and three canons ; while additional sums, varying from 
£664 to £1,407, were paid, on account of vacant canonries, to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 



Oxford. — No statements are given of the receipts and paj-meuts 
of this cathedral establishment. " Tlie chapter of Christ Clinrch, 
Oxford," it is said in the Report, "decline to make any return of 
revenue, on the ground that their property is strictly collegiate." 
The plea appears to have been accepted without demur by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. It will be seen by reference to p. 50 
that the annual gross income of Oxford Cathedral on the average 
of the three yenrs ending 1831 amounted to £25,899, and the 
annual net income to £12,203, wliile there was " a sum of £14,700 
divided between the nine members of ttte corporation." 



.Efterboronglj. VHerloroTufh. — The revenues of Peterborough Cathedrjil during 

^^_ the septennial period were derived mainly from fines on leases for 

^^1 years, and reserved rents; the former varying from i]]l,334 to 

^^H ^6,261 per annum, aud the latter prodncmg £1,360 each year. 
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The total receipts and payments in each of the seven yeara from 
1S4G to 1852 were as follows : — 



m 


Yeara. 


Ikoeipta. 


Payments. 






X 


X 






1846 


4,961 


4,459 




^^m 


1847 


6,892 


7,179 




^^H 


1848 


4,111 


4,862 




^H 


1849 


4,702 


6,123 




^H 


1860 


9,747 


9,216 




^^M 


1861 


4,844 


5,075 




■ 


1862 


6,893 


7,290 




Total... 


42.149 


43,20.5 





About one-half of the receipts were divided as dividends between 
the dean and canons, while sums of from £13;; to £1,509 pef 
annum were paid, on account of vacant cauonries, to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, 

RIpon. — ^Tbe income from real property of this modern cathedral Bipon. 
establishment was reported as very small ; the fines producing only 
about £40 annually, on the average, and reserved rents even less. 
The bulk of the revenues was set down as derived " from other 
sources," not specified. The following tabular statement gives the 
total receipts and payments in the seven years from 1846 to 1852: — 



Years. 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1860 
1861 
1862 



Reeeipta. 



3,807 
4,686 
5,031 
6.316 
6,301 
5,316 
5,015 



Payments. 



Total ... 



34.371 



5,361 
6,176 
5,323 



33,948 



The average annual receipts amounted to £4,910, and the average 
payments to £1,349, giving an annual surplus of £01. 

Considerably more than one-balf of the total expenditure during 
the period was for dividends to the dean and six canons, besides 
fixed payments to a sub-deau and two canons " who declined 
coming into residence." 



Roc/ialer. — The main source of cathedral income dnritig the seven Iloclieiter. 
years was from fines on lenses for years, varying " - - 
iC! 1,309 per annum. Reserved p ' 
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^H annual income of £1,800. The total receipts and payments were H 
^H as follows ; — ■ 


^^H 


Yeara, Eeceipt.. 


Fajment.. 




1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1862 


£ 
15,366 
11,013 
10,295 
5,898 
10,168 
11,348 
10,083 


£ 

15,545 

11,190 
9,843 
6.261 

10,414 
9,726 

10,556 


Total ... 


74,171 


73,535 


^^K The average annual receipts were to the amount of £10,(iOO, and 
^^^K the average payments of £10,505, leaving an annual surplus of 
^^^H £95. Very large dividends were divided every year betweeu the 
^^H dean and five canons, the share of the former varying from £649 in 
^^P 1849, to £3,011 in 184(!. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners re- 
^^V ceived, besides, annual sums of from £344 to £1,535 on account of 
^^M one vacant eanoury. 

SaUtbury. SalUhijy. — The revenues were derived chiefly from two sources, 

namely, tines on leases, both for years and 'lives, and reserved 

rents, the former producing about two-thirds of the average 

^ annual income. The granting of leases for lives, productive of 

^^ £4,571 in 1847, ceased in 1848. The following were the total 

^^H receipts and payments during the septennial period : — 


k 


Years. 


Heceiptfl. 


Payments. 




1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1862 


£ 
4,623 
9,329 
4,987 
4,404 
6,779 
4,469 
2,539 


£ 
4,309 
8,608 
4,923 
4,988 
6,287 
5,222 
2,866 


Total... 


37,130 1 37,103 


^^H The average annual receipts of the period amounted to £5,304, H 
^^H and the average payments to £5,300. Considerably more than H 
^^H one-half of the annual income was distributed in dividends to H 
^^^^ the dean and four canons, they taking equal shares. ^M 

St. Aaapii. St. .^«(JD/i.— Rent-charges in hand formed the principal source of H 
revenue, St. Asaph possessing, like the other cathedral establish- H 



* inents of Wales, very little real property. From fines on leases, the 
income was £741 in 1846, and £1,047 in 1847, the remaining five 
years prodneing nothing- The total receipts and payments of the 
period were as follows : — 






1846 ■ 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 



Receipts. 



2,371 
2,558 
1,440 
1,523 
1,476 
1,392 
1,408 



Tot»a,, 



12,168 



Paviaents. 



2,067 
2,546 
1,547 
1,836 
1,424 
1,560 
1,487 



The annual receipts amonnted, on the average of the seven years, 
to £1,738, and the payments to £1,781, so that there was an 
annnal deficiency of £43. Nearly the whole of the disbursemeats 
were for stipends, rates and taxes, and " interest on monies 
borrowed," while snms, varying from £36 to £304 each year, were 
paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on acconnt of vacant 
, from five to eight in number. 



St. Dfmd'i. — The principal source of revenue of St. David's, like St. Dirid'a. 
that of St. Asaph, was from reserved rents, but fines on leases for 
years, renewed annually, produced likewise about £400 on the 
average. The total receipts and payments in the seveu years from 
1346 to 1852, were as follows :— 





Years. 


lieceipts. 


Pnynienta. 








/ 


£ 






1846 


1,630 


1,625 






1847 


2,011 


2.093 






1848 


1,932 


1,947 






1849 


1,380 


1,423 






1850 


3,340 


3,389 






1861 


1,538 


1,529 






1852 


1,529 


1,632 






Total... 


13.366 


1.3,5.38 





The average annual receipts came to £1,900, and the average pay- 
ments to £1,934, leaving an annnal deficiency of £25. Not far 
from one-half of the annnal income went in dividends to the dean 
and four canons. 
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Worceiler. — The revenue of Worcester cathedral iiiei-eased dui'iiig 

the seven years, the main source of income, fines ou leases, becoming 
gradually more productive. The fines were mainly on leases tor 
yciirs, those on Jives bringing but a small revenue iu comparison. 
The following were the total receipts and payments in the seven 
years : — 





yeaw. 


Receipts. 


Paynieats. 








i 


£ 






1846 


7,122 


7,286 






1847 


9,391 


9,116 


^H 




1848 


■ 14,711 


10,883 


^H 




1849 


(i,872 


7,624 


^H 




1850 


9,162 


9,614 






1861 


9,385 


14,089 






1852 


10,609 


8,980 






Total... 


67,352 


67,571 





The average annual receipts of the period amounted to £9,622, 
and the average payments to £9,653, leaving an annual deficiency 
of £31. The dean and canons divided among themselves about 
one-fourth of the annual revenues, while sums of from f fJ95 to 
£3,834 were paid on account of vacant canonries to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. 



The following Table gives a summary of the figures of the 
septennial return, showing the average annual gross receipts, the 
average annual payments, and the surplus of receipts over payments 
(marked +). or of payments over receipts, or deficiency (marked — ), 
of the various cathedral establishments, as reported to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners : — 



CiTHKDBAC ESIABLiaHMENta. 


Average anneal 
groea receipta. 


.Vyerage annnal 
pajmanla. 


eurploB(-f),or 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Canterbury 


20,115 


22,847 


- 2,932 


¥ork 


3,614 


4,157 


- 643 


London 


13,213 


13,213 


balance 


Durham 


58,342 


58,342 


balance 


Winchester 


16,475 


16,716 


- 467 


Bath and Wells 


4,649 


4,649 


balance 


Carlisle 


6,629 


5,529 


balance 


Chester 


5,663 


5,641 


+ 22 


Chichester 


4,781 


1,826 


+ 2,956 


Ely 


11,766 


11,568 


+ 198 


CaiTied fonvanl ... 


144,147 


144,487 






I 

I 



rim ciiuiiLii OF i:xr 


L.\XD. 


C.I 


Catdrdral EaTABLISUUENTg, 


^vera^ annua 
grow Eeceipts 


Average enena 
PajmonlB. 


'Average anennl 
delieiaeej(-). 




£ 


£ 


I £ 


Brought forward ... 


144,147 


144,487 




Exeter 


11,483 


11,483 


balance 


Gloucester and Bristol . . . 


16,484 


16,503 


- '9 


"Hereford 


5.710 


6,460 


- 756 


Lichfield 


3,166 


2,929 


+ 237 


Xiucoln 


7,412 


7,412 


lialance 


llimdaff 


1,637 


1,619 


— 82 


Manchester 


7,153 


7,153 


balance 


Norwich 


'J.280 


9,293 


- 13 


Peterborough 


6,035 


6,172 


- 137 


Kipon 


4,010 


4,849 


+ 39 


Rochester 


10,624 


10,505 


+ 119 


Salisbury 


.=1,304 


5,300 


+ 4 


St. Asaph 


1,738 


1,781 


- 43 


St. Davids 


1,009 


1,937 


- 28 


Worcester 


9,022 


9,653 


- 31 


Total 


240,714 


247,542 


+ 833 



It will be seeii tliatj on the whole, the expenditure of the 
cathedrals was above their income; the annual surplns of the aggre- 
gate number arising solely from the excess of receipts over pay- 
nieuts of the cathedral of Chichester, the only one showing a large 
surplus. 

There may be added to the number of cathedral institutions two 
more establishments, namely, " Her Majesty's Free Chapel of 
St, George's, Windsor," and the Collegiate Church of St. Peter's, 
Westminster, which, though not possessed of bishops, have yet 
a complete chapter of deans and canons ; the last-named corpo- 
ration enjoying revenues larger than those of any cathedral except 
Durham. In the seveu years from 1846 to 1852, the annual 
receipts of St. Peter's, Westminster, varied from £27,771 to £37,136, 
the average annual income being about £32,000, with a like annual 
expenditure. Adding this " Collegiate Church" to the cathedral 
establishments, tlte average receipts aud payments of the whole 
amounted to upwards of £11,000 per annum during the septennial 
period. 

Under the statute of 3 and 4 Yictorite, cap. 1 13, the number of Limituion of 
cauonries in nearly all the cathedrals of England was greatly re- janonriM. anJ 
duced, while subsequent statutes — notably 4 aud 5 Victoria, cap. "'' 
39 I 5 and 6 Victoriic, cap. 26, and cap. 108 ; and 6 and 7 Vic- 
■ iriw, cap. 37, and cap. 77 — laid down a .-scale of limitations as to 
le incomes of deans and canons, it being ordered that the surplus 
'should be paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The following 
Table exhibits the principal changes thus effected in the reduction 
of canonries, and the scale of incomes of both the deans aud 
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Number 








Original of Canons 


Present 

fixed Income 

of Dean. 


Present 


Cathedrals, and 
Collegiate Churches. 


number 

of 
Canons. \ 


fixed by 

Statute, 

5 & 4 Vic, 


fixed Income 

of each of 

the Canons. 






cap. 118. 






Cathedrals : — 






£ 


£ 


Cftnterbury 


12 


6 


2,000 


1,000 


X orJ£ •*• ••• ••• 


4 


4 


2,000 


700 
( 666 — one 
) 1,000— three 


London ... ••• 


3 


4 


2,000 


Durham ... i.i 


12 


6 


3,000 


1,000 


Winchester 


12 


5 


1,962 


910 


Bangor ... ... 


— 


4 


700 


350 


Bathand Wells ... 


6 


4 


1,000 


600 


v/ariisie ... *.• •>• 


4 


4 


1,300 


600 


Chester ... 


6 


4 


1,000 


500 


Chichester 


4 


4 


1,000 


500 


JIjIV ... *.• ... 


8 


6 


1,900 


916 


xiXe ter t.* ••• ••• 


8 


5 


2,000 


J 666 — one 
( 1,000— four 


Gloucester and Bristol ... 


12 


8 


1,000 


500 


Hereford 


5 


4 


1,000 


600 


Lichfield... ... ••# 


6 


4 


1,000 


500 • 


Lincoln ... i.. 


3 


4 


2,000 


1,000 


Llandaff ... 




4 


700 


350 


Manchester 


4 


4 


1,500 


600 


Norwich ... ... 


6 


4 


1,600 


800 


Oxford ... ... 


8 


8 


2,500 


1,250 


Peterborough 


6 


4 


1,160 


536 


Kipon 


4 


4 


1,000 


500 


Rochester 


6 


4 


2,000 


1,000 


Salisbury 


6 


4 


1,000 


500 


St. Asaph 

St. David's 




4 


700 


350 




4 


1,000 


500 


Worcester 


10 


4 


1,450 


725 


Collegiate Churches : — 










St. Peter's, Westminster 


12 . 


6 


2,000 


1,000 


St. George's Windsor . . . 


12 


4 


2,500 


1,000 


Total 


179 


134 


43,972 


125,194 



Taking the average, each of the 29 deans has an annual income of 
£1,516, and each of the 134 canons an annual income of £747. 



Patronage of 
tononrios. 



The patronage of the canonries established under the Act 3 
and 4 Yictorise, cap. 113, is distributed as follows among the 
bishops, the Crown, the Lord Chancellor, and the Universities, 
or Colleges: — 

Patrons^ Number of Canonries. 

Bishops of the Church of England 90 

The Crown...' 27 

The Lord Chancellor 12 

Universities, or Colleges 5 



Total ... 



?!? 



» • • 



134 



THK CHOBCn OF ENGLAND, 



C7 



The canoiiries in the patronage of the Crown are confined to the 
cathedrals of Canterbury, London, Oxford and Worcester, and the 
collegiate churches of Westminster and Windsor ; and those in 
the pafronag^e of the Lord Chancellor to the diocesea of Gloucester, 
Norwich, and Rochester. All the deaneries, representing a total 
annual income of £135,194, are in the gift of the Crowu. 



The principal changes effected by the various Acts of Parliament Ciionges 
before cited, in the management of the revenues of cathedral insti- ^'^™^^. ^T 
tiition:^, may bo summed up under three headings, as follows : — ^' ' '°°' 

1. The Acta have vested in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners " for 
the augmentation of small benefices and the endowment of new 
churches," all the separate estates of deans, canons, and other chief 
dignitaries of the old cathedrals. There were originally 370 of 
these estates, some of which came into the possession of the Com- 
missioners by death, and others, the greater immbcr, by payment 
of sums of money, or of annuities, to the incumbents. 

J. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have also become entitled by 
law to the revenues of seventy-eight suspended canonries, and to 
various receipts charged npon deaneries and canonries, both in the 
old and the new cathedi-als. 

3. The Ecclesiastical Copimissioners likewise have become en- 
titled — by a special statute, 14 and 15 Victoritc, cap. 104., "for 
facilitating the improvement of episcopal and capitular estates " — 
to various receipts arising out of sales of reversions, or purchases of 
leasehold interests, over and above the allowances to the chapters, 
and furthermore to a portion of the receipts derived from the 
granting of long leases for mining and building purposes. 

Under the provisions of the statute 23 and 24 Victorite, cap. 124, Landedeati 
before quoted, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have, in recent °[t^^/]f. 
years, assigned landed estates to the deans and chapters of the joeuia. 
various cathedral establishments, from which their incomes are for 
the future to be derived, the same as those of the prelates. 

The extent to which work has progi'cssed can be ascertained to TUo"Neir 
some extent from the " New Domesday Book," from which extracts ^°''^^^ 
have alieady been given regarding the endowments of the sees. 
The following Table shows, in a similar manner, the endowments of 
the deans and chapters, so far as returned in those great Elue- 
boolis : — * 



• Betum of Owners of Land in England and Wales, exclusive of the Metro- 

Klis. Presented to both Houses of Potluuuent bv commaod of the Qaeen, 
IP. 4to. 2 vob, London, 1876. 
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TABLE VII. 

Lands mimed hj Deans and Clifqilera. 



CoiraiiE 


Deans ani> C 


AMiM Area 


OP LwiD, 


Qboss 












Hijiul. 


England :— 




Aores Boodi Per. 


£ a. 


Bedfo«l^ire 


Westminster 


215 




30 


384 11 




Wiudaur 




2 


1 




BerkHhire 


Bristol ... 


2ie 


3 


14 


580 7 




Osfonl ... 


125 


3 


28 


107 4 




Salisbury 


267 




17 


490 18 




Winchester 


25 


:i 


20 


57 




Westminster 


7 


a 


2 






1 Wiutlsor 


3.JS 




7 




EQckinghmiis 


ire ... CTiiuliester 


21 


2 




'390 19 




... Lincoln... 


am 







400 




... Rochester 


2a 






56 




...' Win.lsoi- 


485 


3 


14 




CftmLridgeshi 


^ ... Ely ... 
... Windsor 


2,202 

1115 




5 


4,430 6 
621 8 


CheBhui ... 


Cheater... 


2,97(i 




33 


6,715 15 


Cornwall,,. 


.. ... Eitetei- ... 










Cmnberland 
Derbyehire 


Carlisle ... 

York ... 


2,017 

■ 138 


1 


37 
32 


3,591 9 
324 10 




Lichfield 


38 


1 


8 


32 .') 


Devonshire 


Eieter ... 


12 







1,127 10 




Osfoul ... 


244 





26 


135 




Salisbury 


35 


1 


11 


65 7 


Durham ... 


Windsor 

Durham 


74 

8,089 


3 


11 


183 

23,305 
3,120 14 

422 


Essex ... 


London... 

Noiivich 


2,.W2 

:«« 





3 

17 


;; ;;; 


Westminster 

Windsor 


1,045 


1 
1 


21 
17 


1,358 8 
11 


Gloucesterahi 


e ... Bristol ... 


.. ... 7 










;; 


... Gloucester 
... Worcester 


1,600 

14 



2 


5 

33 


2,838 15 
29 8 




... Westminster 


40 


g 





76 


Herefordshire 


London... 


161 





2 


140 




... Hereford 


387 





19 


395 14 




... Westminster 


a33 








858 


Hertfordshire 


London... 


306 








347 




.,. Ely ... 




3 


24 


2 12 




... Westminster 


555 





36 


770 10 




ire ... Ely ... 


263 




38 


303 1 




.,. Lincoln 


338 





14 


391 14 


Kent 


Canterbuiy 


5,950 





4 


13,338 U 




Oxford ... 


57 


3 


24 


764 




Eochester 

York ... 


1,790 

60 


2 

1 


3 
14 


3,203 12 




Manchester 


135 





15 


677 15 


Leicestershire 


WestminBter 


62 


1 


8 




Lincolnshire 


Ely , ... 


46 





8 


1,2.36 12 


;; 


... Lincoln... 
... Peterboroug] 


1,654 

37 


1 




14 

34 


3,413 19 

65 16 




... Westminster 


478 





6 


1,067 13 
3,266 


Uiddlesex 


London... 


747 





3S 


>• 


VVestnjinster 


6 





se 


29 
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Gbobs 


CllUNTIEI. 


DeAKI Ann CHAFTEH9 


ASKA 


or Land. 














BlKTAL. 


EsoLASD ;— 




Acrai Rood. Per. 


£ 1. 




LlaudafE 


260 


2 


12 


423 12 


Norfolk 


Ely 


103 


3 


19 


4CI5 10 




Noi-w-ich 


3,(i59 


2 


4 


7,014 5 


Northumlwriand ... 


Peterborough ... 


2,628 


2 


14 


4,788 9 


Durbam 


BIT 








1,150 


Nottinghaiiwliire ... 


York 


894 


3 


H 


1,046 1 




Lincoln 


263 


2 


6 


305 11 


Oxfordshire 


Oxfoni 


401 


3 


14 


I,1«I 5 




Westniiiistcr 


94 




34 


106 10 




Windsor 


131' 




12 


140 19 


RiitlanrlBhire '..'. '.'.'. 




]«« 




23 


236 16 


Slimpshiro 


Herefonl 


178 




8 


263 8 




Oxford 


18 




23 


30 


Suiucrset 


Duriuan 


49 




32 


138 7 




Wells 


im 




30 


405 




WincLestfir 


5,837 




31 


8,569 16 




Wiiidwr 


155 




32 


131 19 


Stjiffuntsliire ... '.'.'. 


Voik 


l,l>43 






i,fiiB n 




Lichfield 


147 




5 


3B4 2 




Wiu(t«.r 


39 




35 


292 12 


SiillUk ... '.'.'. '.'.'. 


Cant«rl)iiry 


143 




2 


401 




Ely 


2,773 




39 






Norwich 


247 




33 


417 15 




WegtmiuBter 


ilflS 






1,461 15 


SiUTev 


Wiudiwr 


47B 





13 


532 10 


Sllsselt 


CliJchester 


812 


3 


11 


1,45ft I 


Wurwickdiilt 


Oxford 


654 


2 


37 


1,072 4 


WoBtmorelana 


Carlisle 


2 


2 


20 


3 


Wilts 


SaUBlmty 


S4.'i 


2 


4 


3,333 




Winche«l«r 


983 


3 


38 


1,313 5 






SM 


2 


12 


l,f>95 14 


Wori'Kster 


0.tford 








996 1ft 




WorcesUr 


g 


2 


2 


412 




WeHtminster 


1,208 





14 


1,817 7 


Vorkuhirc 


York 


3,444 





37 


5,914 18 




Diirhum 


158 


3 


10 


161 1 




Ripoii 


110 


3 


23 


647 8 


Totul, EnglanJ 


66,679 


2 


11 


134,028 4 


■WitKB :— 










CarmBilltenHliirc ... 


St. David'd 


45 


:s 


35 


30 


CimiarvoiiEliirc 


Bangor 


163 


1 




428 10 


DcnlMgliBliire 


St. Awirl" 


D 


3 


32 


24 






65 


2 


39 


116 19 


Olaniorgansliiru ... 


Gloucester 


H© 


1 


32 


60 




Llondaff 


388 


2 


33 


830 U 




St.Awi.1. 


a 





2 


7 


Pi'inbrokealiirc ... 


St. DavicVs 


1,198 




3 


822 17 




Henfoul 




175 


s 


39 


134 


Total, n'uics ... 


2,138 


3 


26 


2,462 13 


Tutftl, Entrliiii.1 ) 
auJ\V,tks... f 


68,838 


1 


37 


136,488 17 
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Landed en- 
dowments of 
bishops and 
of deans and 
chapters. 



A comparison of the preceding Table with that on page 39 
giving, also on the authority of the *' New Domesday Book," the 
landed endowments of the bishops, will show that the latter do not 
possess one-third of the extent of the lands of the deans and canons, 
and not one-fourth of the total value. The comparative figures 
are as follows : — 





Area of Land. 


1 

: Gross estimated Rental. 


Bishops 

Deans and Canons . . . 


Acres Boods Perches 

22,414 3 8 

68,838 1 37 


£ 8. 

34,215 3 
1 36,488 17 


Total 


92,248 2 39 


168,182 1 



It will be seen further on that the land owned by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners in England and Wales amounts to close 
upon 150,000 acres, of the estimated value of upwards of 
£311,000, thus making the aggregate value of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, inclusive of that of the bishops, deans, and canons, not far 
from half a million sterling. Probably, were the enormous value of 
the property within the metropolis, not recorded in the New 
Domesday Book, to be added, the total would not fall far short of 
a million sterling. 



THE UHUKCH OF ENfiLAKD. 



CHAPTER III. 



I 



HUMBEU AND INCOMES OF THE PAlIOC'iilAL CLERGV, 

It is a somewhat curious fact that there ai'c no official statistics in 
existence showing the present number of the clergy of the Church 
of England. While every year brings forth its crop of Blue-hooks 
andPiiHiamentary papers, giving the minutest information as to the 
number of paupers, of lunatics, of emigrants, of convicts, of income- 
tax payers, of recruits, of electors, of policemen, of children and 
teachers in elementary schools, and a vast deal of other matter, no 
returns are made on a subject so important as that of the number of 
spiritual teachers in the service of the State-Church. Yet nothing 
could be easier for the Government than to obtain and publish such 
information, seeing that the statistical collecting-machinery of the 
admijiistration has now been perfected to such an extent as to 
make it possible even to publish, as has recently been done, the 
number and names of all persona in the three kingdoms owning an 
acre or more of land, with their respective addresses, the extent of 
their holdings, and the incomes derived therefrom. Compared to 
the work involved in such a return,* the labour of procuring the 
exact number of the clergy of the Established Church, with, 
perhaps, that of the religious edifices, would be a mere trifle, and the 
neglect seems really strange. But the vast machinery set to work 
in ISfil and 1871, to take stock, as it were, of the condition of the 
people of the British Islands, which evolved to perfection the 
statistics of crime and disease, giving to a unit the number of the 
lame, the halt, the blind, and the convicted of all ages, was not to 
gather at the same time such legitimate statistics. 

The want of official statistics of recent date regarding the clergy 
of the Church of England, involves tlie necessity for private esti- 
mates, which must be based, more or less, upon the returns of such 
works as the " Clergy List " and " Crockford's Clerical Directory," 
especially the former, as it is supposed to be under high ecclesiastical 
patronage. An estimate of the present number of the clergy of 
the Establishment, drawn from the " Clergy List," was laid before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons which sat on the 
Public Worship Facilities Bill, in the session of 187S, and may be 



Ths parocUal 
clergy. 



Mis namWrs of 



• The part for Englami, hy iUelf, entitled " Rcttun of tbo number and 
n&mea of owners of land of one ncrc and upwards, whether built upon or not, 
in euch county of England and Wales, eicluaive of the metropolis, with the 
csUmated acreage and annual gross estimated rental of the property belonging 
to each oMrner, forms two huge quarto volumea of ovei two tbouNuid pogea. 
It ba« been rtJerred to i>reviouely. 
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accepted as the most correct that can be given. It was made by 
the Rev. Canon Ashwell, Principal of the Chichester Theological 
College, and editor of the Church Quarterly Revietc, who appears to 
have taken very great pains, by minute scrutiny and analysis of the 
"Clergy List," to obtain his statistics. They are as follows, reduced 
to a shorttabular statement : — * 

Estimated Number of the Clergy of the Church of Englaiul in 1875. 



Church dignitaries 

Incumbents holding benefices . . . 
v^ urates ... ... .«• ... 



Schoolmasters and teachers 
Chaplains, inspectors, &c. 
Fellows of Universities, missionaries, &c. 
Unattached clergy 



. • > 

• • • 
. • * 


• • • 

• • • 

• • % 

• • • 

■ • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


Number. 
172 
13,300 
5,765 


lies, &c. 


19,237 


• • • 

• • • 

5S, &C. 

• • • 


709 

465 

434 

3,893 


Other cle; 


5,501 



Total 23,738 



Number of An examination of the " Clergy List " for 1876 shows that these 

names in the^^ figures must be accepted as being as correct as any that can be ob- 
" Clergy Lwt." ^^j^^^^ q^ the basis of unoiBcial returns. The division of the book 

headed " Alphabetical List of the Clergy in England and Wales " 
extends over nearly 408 pages, each page containing about fifty- 
eight names of clergymen, on the average, giving a total of 23,664 
names. Again, the division entitled " Alphabetical List of Bene- 
fices in England and Wales," comprises 259 pages and a quarter, 
each page containing about fifty-oi^e names of " livings" on the 
average, being a total of 13,222 names, or only seventy-eight names* 
less than the number of incumbents estimated by the Rev. Canon 
Ashwell. The counting of the pages and names of " Crockford's 
Clerical Directory '' for 1876 gives very similar results. It cannot 
be far wrong, therefore, to accept the estimate of the Principal of 
Chichester College, laying it down that there are at present 
13,300 incumbents, who, with 5,765 curates as assistants, or 
a total of 19,065, form the parochial clergy of the Church of 
England. 
Former num. It would appear, if unofficial calculations can be admitted as 
bersofthe suflScient authority, that the parochial clergy of England were 
clt^i^gy- nearly as numerous at the beginning of the present century as at 

this moment. The Eev. Morgan Cove, prebendary of Hereford, 



* Ecport from the Select Committee on the Public Worship Pacilities 
Bill. Folio. London, 1875, p. 206. 
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already referred to,* made a careful calculation, on the basis of 
diocesan returns, compared with the statemeuta of the "Liber 
Ilegis,"t of the number of benefices in England and Wales at the 
end of the first decade of the present century, and counted them 
up to be 11,755 in number. The Prebendary is so exact in his cal- 
culations as to be able to report that the total comprises 5,098 
rectories, 3,687 vicarages, and 2,970 benefices "neither rectorial 
nor vicarial." In the preliminary observations to the population 
returns of 1811 the number of "parishes and parochial chapelries" 
was stated to be 10,ij74 ; which figure, quoted by the Rev. Morgan 
Cove, goes far to justify his own calculations. Speaking of the 
total number of the clergy, beneficed and otherwise, the Prebendary 
makes the following remarks : — " lu a modern statistical publica- 
tion the several ranks of the established clergy in Great Britain and 
Ireland have been estimated at 19,000.t Of this number 936 may 
be stated to belong to Scotland, and 1,300 have been frequently men- 
tioned in Parliament as the number of the clergy in Irdand, which, 
with allowance for the superior ranks without parochial preferment, 
nearly coincides with the enumeration of parochial benefices in that 
kingdom, namely, 1,181. And if to these two proportions for 
Scotland and Ireland, amounting to 2,238, au addition of about 
one-third is made for curates, assistants, supernumeraries — or by 
whatever titles they are called in Scotland and Ireland — ^making 
together an aggregate of 3,000, the remainder of the before-esti- 
mated 19,000 — namely, 16,000 — mnst be considered as the number 
of the established clergy in England. "§ 

As regards the incomes of the beneficed clergy, the author just iMomee of 
quoted has the following calculation. " From an estimate," he ^*J!^*'^^*^ I 
says, "formed on an approximation of the iucomes of a very 
extended number of livings, whether of large or small value, 
situated in evei-y part of the kingdom, and collected within the 
last seven years, the gross amount of the revenues of the parochial 
dergy, from the before-mentioned 5,0il8 rectories, and 3,687 
▼icarages — nil of which were originally included in the valuation 
cf Henrj- VIII.— may be stated at £2,339,770, to which is to be 



* Cove (Rev, >[orgaD, D.C.L., Prebendary of Hereford), An Essay on the 
BBevenuea of t)ie Cbuiuh of England. The first edition uf tijis intcreiling 
I work was jinlilialieU, anonymously, in 1785, and the second, to ivLieh the 
■iKiithor n-as induced lo add his name, "as the tubject appeared to have excited 
I'llie attention of persons of eitensive erudition and in distinguiibed sitnations," 
)ut two years after, in 1797. Tlie iiuotation here given is from the thinl 
], the Preface to which bears date April, IHKi, and nhicb is rewritten 
d enlai^ed to the extent of almost being a new -work. " Any variation," says 
:e author in ibis Preface of 1816^ " which may be rctoarked in tbe sentinientB, 
otenlations, or Ftatementa in tbu edition, may be ascribed to the result of 



additional i 



twenty years, 
t Bacon (JoHn), Libei 



md unwearied attention to the subject during the hut 



r Regie. 4to. London, ITflO. 

t The pnblieoliim here referred to i.i the Treatise on the 
and Rcsonrces of tbe Itritish Empire, by Patrick Culijulioii 
Lumlou, 1814. Second edition, 4tu. London, 18IA. 

fC'ove (Rev. Morgan, D.C.L.), An Essay, &c. Svo. 
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added, from tlie diocesiui returns, tlic iiuioiuit uf the iiieuuies of the 
churches, or benefices neither rectoriiil nor vicarial, aud never in- 
serted in the King's Book, at £117,432 ; making tho total Hmoiint 
of the annual revenue of the parochial clergy £2,557,202, and 
averaging, between the three gradations of benetices (taking them, 
with all consolidations included, at 10,000) an iuconie of £355 
each." • 
ife Accepting the calculations of the Prebendary of Hereford as, if 
" [^' X"*""' not absolutely true, at least near the truth, and comparing with 
rgy. (jjgpj (.|,g i-ecent highly frustwortliy estimates of the Principal of 
Cliichester College, the rather startling result is arrived at that 
while in the course of two generations the population of England 
has considerably more than doubled, the increase in the number of 
the beneficed clergy of the Church of England has been less thau 
15 per cent. Taking the figures just given in conjunction with 
the population returns of the enumerations of the national census 
of May 27, 1811, and that of April 3, 1871, the result stands as 
follows : — 



The Chnrch 
of Eaglauil 
" totally nn. 
dermauned." 
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Estimated beneficed clergy of the Church 

ofEngland 
Estimated total clergy of the Church of 

England 
Total population of England and Wales, 

according to census 



1811. 



Number. 


Number. 


11,755 


13,300 


16,000 


19,237 


10,1(34,256 


22,713,260 



1871. 



According to these estimates the number of beneficed clergy 
increased only 1,545 in the course of sixty years, while the total 
clergy augmented to the number of 3,237 in the same period, and 
the population 12,548,010. It would appear that the greater 
increase of the total compared with the beneficed clergy was due 
mainly to the rapidly-growing numbers of the class described by 
the Rev. Canon Aahwell, Principal of Chichester College, in his 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on the Public 
Worship Facilities Bill of 1875, as "unattached." It was stated 
by the witness in question, among other facts, that, by calculations 
which he " took much trouble to compile," the unattached clergy 
consisted, in 1871, of 1,651 persons ; while in 1875, not more than 
four years later, the number had grown to 3,893, or much more 
than double.-f- 

Canon AshwelJ, in giving these statistics to the Parliamentary 
Committee, made a singular comment upon them by the strongly- 
expressed conviction that much larger numbers of working clergy 
were urgently needed, the Church of England being " totally 
undermanned." lu the opinion of the Principal of Chichester 

* Cove, iibi BUpra, p. 324. 

t Kepoit of tlie Select Commiltee on the Public Worship FacUitiea Bill. 
Folio. London, 1676, p. 296. 
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College, " the masses in the towDS are utterly beyond tlie admi- 
nMtratioii of the clergy ;" for, " as things stand at present, the 
population in the Registrar-Geueral's return for large towns 
amounts to fifteen millions and a-half, who are placed in 3,000 
parishes with 5,800 clergymen." Being asked by the Committee, 
'•*How many soula, do you think, should be under the care of one 
'dergyman in a town?' the witness replied, "The ordinary calcu- 
lation is not less than one clergyman to 3,000 people." According to 
this standard the towns are " undermanned " to the extent of about 
two thousand clergymen of the Church of England. Looking at 
these facta and figures, it is difficult to understand the causes which 
have brought into existence and continue to produce the growing 
numbers of the " unattached " clergy. 

The first, and, up to the present time, only official and au- TbaClioroli 
thentic account of the numbers, together with the incomes, of the inqnifj Com. 
beneficed clergy of the Church of England, was furnished in the '"'""™ 
Report of the Church Inquiry Commission appointed in 1831.' 
According to this report, the total number of benefices iu England 
was 10,718 at the end of the year 1831, while the aggregate gross 
income, on the average of the three years ending December 31, 
1831, amounted to £3,251,159, and the net income to £3,055,451. 
These statistics were obtained from individual returns of the bene- 
ficed clergy, which, however, were nut made in every case. There 
were 178 clergymen who made no returns, and the total was 
obtiiined by the incomes of these being calculated on the scale of 
the remaining 10,540 incumbents who complied with the demands 
of the Commissioners. Taking the average of these figures, the 
auQUul gross income of every beneficed clergyman amounted to 
;£303, and the net income to £285 per annum. As to the curates, 
the Report stated the number " employed by resident incumbents" 
at 1,006, their annual stipends amounting to £87,075, being au 
average of £86; and the number "employed by non-resident in- 
cumbents" at 4,324, their annual stipends amounting to £337,620, 
being an average of £79. Expressed in tabular form, the figures 
stand as follows; — 



N amber 



Incumbeuts 

Curates employed by resi- 
dent Incumbents 

Curates employed by non- 
resident Incumbents ... 



10,718 3,055,461 
1,006 87.075 

4,224 : 337,620 



285 
86 



Comparing these figures, referring to the year 1831, with the ioeumb«it» 
ntimatea of Canon Ashwell for 1875, it will be seen that the Mil onraiei. 



' Itepoi-t of the CoinmiEsion appointed to Inriiiire iuto llii; EccIesiMlicol 
» of Englnml and Witli», 3 vols, falio., n * 



iiitei'vul of litty-fmir years Ijetweeii the two dates produced a far 
greater increase in the mimber of incumbents than of curates. 
The respective returns and estimates are : — 



' 1831. 


1875, 


!„.«.««.. 


Tiicumljeuts 

Curates 


Nnmber. 
10,718 

.. 1 5,230 


Namber. 
13,300 

.5,765 


Nombcr. 
2,382 


Total ... 


15,948 


19.065 


3,117 



lu the introduction to their Report specifying the incomes of the 
whole of the parochial chi-gy of Eugland and Wales on the average 
of the three years ending with 1831, the Commissioners made some 
important remarks, specifying the principles laid down as the basis 
of their calculations. They are under three headings: — 

1 . Peip Rents. — The Commiasioners report : " Pew rents, though 
a very variable and uncertain source of income, have uevertheleaa 
been treated as ecclesiastical revenue wherever the amount has 
been ascertained ; and it is to be observed that in three benefices 
which have of late years come into existence under the Church 
Building Acts, or by the operation of other causes, the pew rents 
constitute the whole or the principal support of the minister." 

2. iMiid ami Tithes.—- " With respect to the incomes of benefices 
derived from land or tithes," says the Report, " where allowances 
or abatements have been made to the tenants of the land, or to the 
tithe-payers, on the expressed ground that the rent or compoaitiou 
was too high, according to the value of the agricultural produce, 
wo have regarded the amount actually received as the i)roper 
income ; but where a part has been returned, in consideration of an 
accidental failure of the crops, or where the rent or compositions 
have been received, and a part afterwards given back, from which 
it might be inferred that the incumbent has treated the deficiencies 
as arrears, the amount demandable according to the previous settle- 
ment, or agreement between the parties, has been considered as 
the real income." 



3. Voluntary Payments. — " We have not considered mere volun- 
tary payments," say the Commissioners, "or collections and contri- 
butions which may be withdrawn at pleasure, as forming any part 
of the property of ttie church ; nor have we taken notice of uncon- 
secrated proprietary chapels." 

With these resen-ationa for basis, the incomes of the parochial 
clergy were certainly not overstated by the Commissioners of 
Church Inquiry ; but, even as so given, they admitted deductions, 
nishing oet\ ' ' .."'■.. 



distinguishing 



s and net incomes. " With respect to 
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■the dediictioiis fo be made from the gross income, the following 
course has been taken," says the Report : " Poor-rates upon the 
land and upon the tithea, and repairs done upon the farms and 
lands, as affecting the sources of income, and not connected with its 
enjoyment and expenditure, and also the repairs of chancels, have 
been considered as proper to be deducted frwm the gross in ascer- 
taining the net income. The other deductions have been the tax 
upon the land, the expense of collecting rents, or compositions, pay- 
ments for labour where tithes are tnkcn in kind, tenths, syuodals, 
procurations, and visitation fees.'' 

A few summary tables will give the chief facts obtahied by the 
Commissioners, and published in their Report, as to the number and ^_^^^_ ^ 
incomes of the parochial clergy on the average of the three years paroobUl 
ended 1831. The following Table, the lirst, exhibits the number of ciei^y. 
the beneficed clergy in each diocese, the aggregate amount of their 
i/rott incomes, and their average annual gross income : — 



Tabnlar elate- 
nttal of the 
number and 
□FlU 





Numhtr 


Ageregste 


AyeragB 




of 


Amount or 




[ 




'J'"" I-'O"*^.- 


ilZZo. 


Canterbury 


3*; 


123,1)40 


£ 
358 


Tork 


8!) I 


223,220 


250 


Irondon 


040 


207,742 


41S 


Durham 


192 


74,467 


387 


Winchester 


119 


153,995 


307 


Biuigor 


123 


35.064 


285 


Bath and Wells 


130 


120,310 


281 


Bristol 


253 


77,056 


304 


Carlisle 


124 


22,487 


181 


Chester 


B30 


169,495 


269 


Chichester 


267 


82,073 


309 


Ely 


150 


56,495 


376 


Exeter 


613 


194,181 


310 


Gloucester ' 


283 


81,652 


288 


Hereford 


321 


93,552 


291 


Lichfield mid Coventry ... 


010 


170,104 


278 


Liiicolu 


1,251 


373,976 


298 


Llaudair 


192 


36,347 


189 


Norwich 


1,026 


331,750 


323 


Oxford 


19(1 


51,395 


262 


Peterborough 


293 


98,381 


335 


Rochester 


94 


44,506 


471 


Saliabui-y 


39S 


134,255 


337 


St. Asaph 


143 


42,592 


297 


SI. Dovid's 


409 


00,653 


148 


Sodor and Man 


23 


3,727 


162 


Worcester ... 


223 


73,256 


328 


|_ Total 


10,540 


3,197,226 


303 
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As before stated, there were 178 incumbents who sent in no 
returns to the Commissioners ; bringing the total number up to 
10,718, and their aggregate gross incomes, calculated on the 
average of the rest, to £3,251,159. 

^c* incomes of The following Table gives the number and the aggregate net 
the beneficed incomes of the beneficed clergy in each diocese, together with the 
c ergy. average annual net income of each, calculated for the three years 

ended 1831 :— 



DiOCKSES. 


Number of 
Incumbents. 


Aggregate 

amount of net 

Incomes. 


Average 
net Income. 






£ 


£ 


Canterbury 


346 


110,050 


318 


York 


891 


216,005 


242 


London 


640 


255,509 


399 


Durham 


192 


67,639 


352 


Winchester 


419 


143,614 


342 


Bangor 


123 


31,061 


252 


Bath aud Wells 


430 


109,397 


256 


Bristol ... 


253 


71,397 


282 


Carlisle 


124 


21,777 


175 


Chester 


630 


159,372 


252 


Chichester 


267 


75,522 


282 


Ely 

•A^-*- T ••. .•• ••• ••• ••. 


150 


53,000 


353 


x!jX,ci;er •.. ••• ••• ... •■• 


613 


174,275 


284 


Gloucester 


283 


77,429 


273 


Hereford 


321 


87,987 


274 


Tiichfield and Coventry 


610 


159,073 


260 


Lincoln 


1,251 


358,073 


280 


Llandafif 


192 


34,077 


177 


Norwich 


1,026 


321,823 


313 


Oxford 


196 


49,088 


250 


Peterborough 


293 


93,652 


319 


Eochester 


94 


39,007 


414 


Salisbury 


398 


127,459 


320 


St. Asaph 


143 


38,840 


271 


St. David's 


409 


56,317 


137 


Sodor and Man ... , 


23 


3,623 


157 


Worcester 


223 


69,655 


312 


Total 


10,540 


3,004,721 . 


285 



Number and 
stipends of 
curates. 



Adding the average income of the 178 incumbents who made no 
returns to the Commissioners, the aggregate net incomes of the 
10,718 beneficed clergy of England and Wales amounted, as before 
stated, to a total of £3,055,451. 

The following Table exhibits the number of curates in each 
diocese, the aggregate amount of their stipends, and the average 
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^^t&nmml atipend of each, calculated for the three years ended ^| 


^■l831:~ ■ 


^^B Number of 1 ^SS'BgiiB | Avem^e ^| 


^H Ili«im.s. 1 (,„„„,^ 


amoont of 
Stipend. 


amoont of 
Stipend. 






£ 


£ 


^^V Canterbury 


174 


14,656 


84 


^■York 


391 


29,553 


75 


^^V London 


352 


35,118 


99 


Durham 


100 


8,556 


85 


Wmcheater 


202 


19,858 


98 


Bangor ... 


61 


4,723 


77 


__ Bath and Wells 


229 


18,678 


81 


^K Bristol 


133 


10,668 


80 


^B Carlisle 


44 


3,684 


83 


^P Chester 


266 


23,239 


87 


^ CMohester ' 121 


9,440 


78 


Ely 75 


6,583 


87 


Exeter 


323 


28,759 


89 


^^^ Gloucester 


142 


11,405 


80 


^K Hereford 


159 


13,035 ' 31 ■ 


^B LichJield and Coventry ... 


307 ) 24,948 81 ■ 


^^F Lincoln 


029 


48,347 


■ 


^^ Uandalt 


113 


6,749 


■ 


Norwich 


622 


38,510 


■ 


Oxford 


103 


8,054 


■ 


Petertiorough 


139 


11,266 


■ 


Rochester 


60 


6,551 


109 ■ 


Salisbury 


2^3 


18,174 


■ 


St. Asaph 


43 


3,664 


■ 


^» St. David's 


206 


11,464 


■ 


^Bfodor and Man 


3 


211 


■ 


^^VWorcester 

^H 


110 


9,002 


I 


5,230 


424,695 


H 


^^1 As before stated, the total number of curates comprised 1,006 ^| 


^^Bemployed by resident incumbents and 4,224 employed by uon- ^M 


^^President benefice-holders ; the annual stipends of the former class ^M 


^^ averaging £86, and that of the latter £79. That the receipts of ■ 


the latter class should be less than those of the former would be ^H 


barely explicable, except on the supposition of their getting some ^H 


additional income from those " voluntary payments, collections, and ^H 


coutribntions," not entered in the returns of the Commissioners, ^M 


because not considered " as forming any part of the property of the ^M 
Church." V 
^^m The immense variations in the amonut of income of the 10,540 variatioiu in 


^^■Aeneliced clergymen of the Church of England who made returns tLo iucomei of 
^^Bo the Commissioners is very strikingly shown in a wries of tables '^ "*^J- 
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annexed to their Report.* These tables exhibit the net incomes by 
dioceses, on scales within the limit of £10, beginning with " incomes 
under £10," and rising, in sixty divisions, to " incomes of £4,000 
and upwards." It appears from these tables that, in the triennial 
period ending December 31, 1831, there were 11 incumbents who 
held "livings" under £10 a-year ; 19 with incomes between £10 
and £20 ; 32 with incomes of from £20 to £30 ; 63 with incomes 
of from £30 to £40 ; and 172 with incomes of from £40 lo £50 
per annum ; — making a fourfold scale of divisions : first, up to 
£200, at £50 ; secondly, from £200 to £500, at £100 ; thirdly, 
from £500 to £1,000 at £250; and fourthly, with still higher 
figures, at £500. The result exhibits itself as follows in tabular 
survey : — 

Incomes of the Beneficed Clergy y 1831. 



Scale of Incomes. 


Number of 
Beneficed Clergy. 


Under £50 

Over £50 and under £100 

100 „ „ 150 

150 „ „ 200 


297 
1,629 
1,602 
1,354 


Total under £200 


4,882 


Over £200 and under £300 

300 „ „ 400 

400 „ „ 500 


1,979 

1,326 

830 


Total between £200 and £500 . . . 


4,135 


Over £500 and under £750... 

750 „ „ 1,000 


954 
323 


Total between £500 and £1,000... 


1,277 


Over £1,000 and under £1,500 
„ 1,500 „ „ 2,000 
„ 2,000 „ „ 2,500 
„ 2,500 „ „ 3,000 

,, tJy\J\J\j ... ••• ... ift 


134 

32 

9 

4 

5 


Total from £1,000 to over £3,000 


184 


Grand total 


10,478 



^ Eeport of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Ecclesiastical 
Revenues of England and Wales. 2 vols., folio, London, 1835. Part II., 
Appendix, pp. 41-44. 




THE CIIUnCH OF ENGLAND. 

The most lucrative benefice, according to the Report of the Com- Lacrativa 
missiooers, was tiie rectory of Doddingtoii, Cambridgeshire, iii the I»ne6cea. 
diocese of Ely, the ineiimbent of which was reported to possess an 
Bnmial income of ;E7,306 — well known, however, to be about fifty 
per cent, more — while the next valuable living waa the rectory of 
Slanhope, Northumberland, iu the diocese of Durham, bringing in 
a net annual income of £1,843. These vast incomes have since 
been greatly reduced. Accoi-ding to boih the "Clergy List" and 
"Crockford'3 Clerical Directory" for 187fi, the annual income of Dod- 
dington is £1,700, and of Stanhope £1,(>50, so that the former has 
sunk to less than one-fonrth, and the latter to one-third its former 
value. The patronage of Stanhope rectory, too, lias been trans- 
ferred by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who effectetl these 
changes, from the Bishop of Durham to the Bishop of Ripon ; but 
the Rectory of Doddingtou is still owned by the Peyton family. 
Sir H. Peyton was the patron in 1835, and Sir T. Peyton the 
patron of 1870.* 

On the important subject of patronage, the Church Incjuiry ^J*""."' 
Commissioners of 1831 made some notable statements. They may pa^ona„B 
be prefaced with advantage by some remarks of the Rev. jVlbert H. 
Prichard, M.A., a clergyman of the Church of England, who 
traces, in a very lucid and succinct manner, the origin of Church 
patrouage.t The " theory of the couatitution of the Church," 
says the author, " supposes that the offerings of the faithful are 
collected by the parisli priest, in places beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood of the cathedral, but forwarded, op accounted for, 
to the Bishop, who is sole trustee for the diocese, and payment of 
the parochial clergy, whose stipends he assigns. Also, that the 
Church receives only what were in initio voluntary offerings, though 
they may afterwards have become fixed payments, under conditions 
allowed by law. But the old English lawyers, being unable to 
comprehend this system, discarded it absolutely, and refused to 
recognise its existence. They therefore persisted in regarding the 
parish priest — who is, ecclesiastically, only the collector — as the 
real owner of the tithe, instead of the bishop, who ought to have 



• An Lntereiting story about Dodilington Rectory ia told by the Rev. Albert 
H. Prittliord, M.A,, in nn article on Church patronage (cited below), publiflhed 
in 1873. "The last incuinl>ent of the richeGt bcneRije in England, llic wealthy 
rectory of Doddington, who was alao the patron, made many uttempts, daring 
his forty veatV incnnibency [1811-1853], to sell the next presentation, but it 
was found impracticable, becaase no one could afionl to give anything like its 
value. The living, since divided, wa> eatimated at ten thousand pounds a-year, 
but really brought in considerably more; and the income was tne produce of 
the tithe of a large extent of fen country, only brought under cultivation Bince 
the beginning of the present century. The incumbent in the end effected the 
purpiMo he hail iu view by considerable insuraTtcea on his own life ; but as 
the pariah included a market-town with six thousand inhubitanta, besides an 
ext«uaive and scattered rural population, the income, la[>>e as it was, would not 
have b«ai at all too much for a suitable provision fut Uieii spiritual wants, it 
it hail been properly applied." 

t Church Patronage. By the Itev. AU'ert H. Prichard. Published in a 
volnnie entitled " Ecclesiastical Refunn : Eight Kasaya by various writers." 
Edited by the Rev. Oiby Shipl^nJ^^^Xo^Luiuloa, ltJ73. 
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beeii so eousidered, and only removable by regular process. Simi- 
larly, those portions of the revenues of the diocese which were 
reserved fop general purposes were divided into two parts; one of 
which was held by the Chapter of the cathedral, like the lands of 
the religions houses — which is much as if a Court should hold that a 
merchant's clerks are the legal owners of a proportion of his income 
because it is necessarily espeuded upon them. Under this beau- 
tiful invention of the law a bishop's rights have gradually well-nigh 
disappeared, and bishops themselves have become, politically, 
almost wholly insignificant." 

It is from " this beautiful invention of the law" that the Rev. Mr. 
Prichard traces the origin of Chnrch patronage. " It created 
'livings,' and from livings there arose, gradually assuming solid 
substance and form, another portentous creation of the law, the 
right of presentation to livings. This creation produced an article 
with which we are only too familiar ; which has become a staple 
commodity of English trade, daily and systematically bought and 
sold in mart and auction-room, and regularly offered for sale, with 
the most shameless and outrageous effrontery, in the columns of the 
Eeclfsiaitical Gazette, the advertisements of which, nevertheless, 
present but a small proportion of the immense amount of tralfic in 
the cure of souls which is continually being carried on by means of 
less public channels of negotiation." " The right of presentation," 
the author goes on to say, " began early to leave the bishops' 
hands. It was exercised by the conventual houses, by cathedral 
chapters, by colleges of universities, and also sometimes by the 
Crown, or by great feudal nobles, or lay corporations, but sparingly 
previous to the great spoliation of the Church. And as it spread, 
it gradually grew, even in those days, into a solid entity, like the 
' 'livings' themselves— a kind of image of the Beast — with a recog- 
nised exchangeable value. When an archbishop consecrated a 
suffragan, he received for his fee the right of presentation to the first 
living in the new bishop's gift which fell vacant ; and an important 
post in the diocese of Hereford is still filled by an appointment 
made under this rule by ArchbisJiop Howley. This is only an 
illustration of the rise of the monstrous sentiment which looks upon 
a right of presentation as a species of property benefiting the patron, 
instead of simply and solely a trust, to be exercised exclusively for 
the good of the Church, and for nothing else, and without any 
reference to the patron's own interest." 

In the returns of the Church Inquiry Commissioners of 1831, 
the classification of the patronage of the Church of England is under 
seven divisions, namely, first, the Crown ; secondly, ai'<:hbishops and 
bishops; thirdly,deans and chapters; fourthly, ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions sole ; fifthly, universities, colleges, and hospitals ; sixthly, 
municipal corporations ; and, lastly, private owners. The total 
number of benefices in the patronge of each of these classes is given 
as follows : — 
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Patrons of BeneficeB. 


1 Number. 


Archbishops and Bishops 

Deans and Chapters 

Ecclesiastical Corporations, solo 


1,248 

7S7 

1,851 


Total Church 


.. ! 3,886 


The Crown 

Universities, Colleges, and Hospitals ,.. 

Municipal Corporations 

Private Owners 


952 
-. 1 5.096 


Grand Total 


,- j 10,708 



y The total here given does not correspond exactly with that given OlBMlfientio* 
f in the previous tables — exceeding it by l<i8— which is explained by "^ paw"'- 
L the fact of the patronage being sometimes divided between several 
* owners, and included as such in different returns. 

It will be seen by a glance at the preceding tabular statement 
that, when the Church Inquiry Commissioners of 1831 made their 
report, upwards of one-third of the total patronage was with the 
Church, as represented by prelates, deans and chapters, and ecclesi- 
astical corporations, while about one-half of the benefices were in 
the bands of private owners. The following Table shows the dis- 
tribution of patronage between these two classes in the various 
dioceses, according to the Report* : — 



DioMsea. 


Church patron- 


Private Pa- 


Crown afcl other 


age. 


troua. 


patronage. 


ft 


Number of 


Nnrober of 


Noraber of 




beoefiee.. 


beaefioe.. 


beaeSeea. 


^r Canterbury 


220 


87 


34 


York 


375 


397 


141 


London 


249 


277 


143 


Durham 


109 


66 


16 


"Wincheater 


147 


197 


83 


Bangor 


86 


29 


9 


Bath ami Well. ... 


171 


224 


48 


Bristol 


68 


159 


30 


Carlisle 


66 


54 


7 


Chester 


295 


299 


45 


Chichester 


101 


130 


34 


Ely 


So 


■ 39 


48 


Eseter 

Carried forward. , . 


230 


309 


79 


2,182 


2,267 


723 
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Dioceses. 



Bistribniion 
of patronage. 



Church Patron- 
age. 



Private Pa- Crown and other 
trons. patronage. 





Kamber of 
benefices. 


Nnmber of 
benefices. 


Ncmber of 
benefice.. 


Brought forward . . . 
Gloucester 


2,182 
105 


2,267 
133 


723 

58 


Hereford 


116 


179 


37 


Lichfield and Cov- 








entry 

Lincoln 


150 
: 313 


391 
688 


64 
258 


LlandafT 


53 


118 


21 


Norwich 


! 256 


596 


194 


Oxford 


' 51 


78 


71 


Peterborough 
Rochester 


' 70 
40 


171 
44 


63 
14 


Salisbury ... 

St. Asaph 

St David's 


150 
122 
179 


154 

19 

159 


95 

3 

75 


Sodor and Man ... 


1 8 


1 


15 


Worcester 


! 91 

r 


98 


35 


Total ... 


3,886 


5,096 


1,726 



The preceding table exhibits a curious variation in the distribu- 
tion of patronage between the Church, the Crown, &e., and private 
individuals. It shows that lay patronage prevails most strongly 
in the Western, Midland, and Eastern Counties, and least in the 
north and south of England. In the dioceses of Bristol, Lichfield 
and Coventry, Lincoln, Norwich, Peterborough, and others, the 
number of benefices in private hands was more than double 
that under Church patronage ; while, on the other hand, in the 
northern dioceses of York, Durham, &c., the Church patronage 
largely exceeded the private one, and in such southern dioceses as 
Canterbury, London, Salisbury, &c., it either was above, or nearly 
equal. The causes of this date back from the time of the Reforma- 
tion. The writer upon patronage in the Church of England already 
cited, the Rev. Mr. Prichard, has some valuable remarks on 
this subject. "An erroneous impression," he says,* "seems to 
prevail in the minds of some persons, who do not happen to be well 
read in this particular branch of the subject, that lay patronage is 
in some way inherent in endowment, and dates from the same 
antiquity. It is known that not only were religious houses often 
endowed by the private munificence of laymen, but almost all our 
parishes also were originally founded by the lords of the different 
manors in early times, and endowed with manorial tithes ; and it is 
sometimes supposed that these benefactors secured themselves a 



* Church Patronage. By the Rev. Albert H. Prichard. In " Ecclesiastical 
Reform." Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 8vo. Loudon, 1873. 
Pp. 316-17, 
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right of presentation, and that the custom of vesting the patronage 
of benefices in lay hands dates from those ancient days, This idea, 
of course, is entii-ely destitute of any foundatioa whatever. In the 
first place, it is extremely doubtful if any 'livings,' properly so- 
called, existed in that age ; the probability being that the bishop 
was treasurer and trustee for the whole diocese, and the parish 
priest wholly dependent OQ him. But, besides this, the whole struc- 
ture and idea of the Catholic Church tends to merge the individual 
in the body to which he belongs. The priest loses his own per- 
sonality, and becomes only the persona ecdetke, the representative of 
the Church, of which he is the visible embodiment in that pavticidar 
spot, Endowments were given, not to man, but to God ; offered 
not to the priest, but to the mystical Bride of Christ, the holy 
Churcl), whose own heavenly personality is so closely connected with 
that of the Divine Spouse. lu view of the immense and super- 
natural blessings of which she is the channel, by means of the 
Sacrament which she administers, the question of who the priest 
is — paramount, of course, in the Protestant system — sinks into 
comparative insignificance in the Chnreh. And so, when provision 
was made for the administration of the rites of religion in a par- 
ticnlar place, nothing was said about the individual to be employed. 
It was assumed, as a matter of course, that the Chnreh would com- 
mission a person properly authorised, gifted, and prepared for the 
exercise of his functions ; which beiug tacitly understood the end 
and object of the foundation was secured." There can be no doubt 
' of the correctness of this view of the subject, 

I " It is possible," contmues the writer, " that, later in the Middle Origin of Uj 

I Ages, instances may have occurred of founders of religious houses, P**"™"8«- 

' or charities, securing a provision for their own friends ; and this la 

known to have been the case in some few of the colleges in the 

universities. But most certainly in the foundation of the parishes 

nothing of the sort was ever done or contemplated. Lay patronag e 

i^ wholly and entirely, the result of the pl under of tlie Churc h oj /^ 

HeiJiy VTT n,~aOTha3 no mo~re ancient and respectable origin thau 

the transfer of the ])atronage of the religious houses then suppressed 

to the sacrilegious hands of the men who became possessed of their 

lauds. Just as the lead off the roofs of the abbey churches, and 

the sacred vestments and vessels used inside, were the prey of the 

spoiler, so the right of presenting to benefices, which the abbey 

Lhad enjoyed, was sold or gambled away to any coiu-tier cou- 

K scienceless enough to receive the dangerous gift ; from whom it 

^ has passed — usually by repeated sales — to the present patron." In 

recent years, the sales of benefices amounted, at a rough estimate, 

to upwards of five hundred per annum, at which rate the whole of 

the livings in private patronage may be calculated to "change 

»liand3 " about every ten years. 
In a pamphlet, full of information, which appeared in 1862,* the Fiuanoiri 
following analysis is given, on the basis of careful calculations "P*""* 

• Church Patronage : its LUton-, aduiinittration, and resullc. Hvo, London, 
186:i. Pabliahad by Ui« Society for the Liberation of Religion from Stato- 
Patronage and OonMi ^^. ' - • 
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drawn I'l-om the " Ctei'gy List " for tlie year 1861, of the total 
value of the benefices of the Church of England in the patronage 
of various bodies : — 



Inoreaac oE 
incomes o{ Uie 
parochial 
clergy. 



Number od 
value of 
beoeSci^a. 



Archbishops and hishops ... 
Deans, chapters, and ecclesiastical corpora- 
tionSj sole 



574.,288 
210,830 



Total Chui'cll 


785,103 


The Crown 

Uuiversities, colleges, corporations, &c. ... 
Private individuals 


302,28,1 

32i;,e47 

1,973,771 


Grand Total 


8,389,811 



The author remarks, in explanati'>n, that the returns of the 
" Clergy List," from which the sums are taken, " cannot be quoted 
with entire confidence," some of them being " avowedly made with 
the salaries, rates, taxes, and other incidental charges deducted." 
But, accepting the figures as they stand, they may well be compared 
with those given by the Church Inquiry Commissioners, obtained 
in a similar manner from the returns of the clergy, and liable, 
therefore, to the same incompleteness as regards the understate- 
ment of incomes. As stated previously (pages 77-8), the total 
annual gross income of the beneficed clergy of England and Wales, 
on the average of the three years ending 1831, was returned by 
the Church luquiry Commissioners at £3,197,225, and the total 
annual net income at £3,004,721. Taking the net income, as that 
given in the " Clergy List," the result is as follows : — 



Total income of the beneficed clergy in 1831 ... 3,004,731 
„ „ „ „ 1861 ... 3,389,811 



Ini 



e in 30 years . 



385,090 



The increase appears very small indeed ; still there is but little 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of these figures, some 
allowance being made for proportionate understatements of the 
same kind in both the returns to the Church Inquiry Commia- 
sioners aud to the Editor of the " Clergy List." 

Being the chief available source for calculating the revenues of 
the Established Church, the returns of the " Clergy List " have 
been fi'equently searched for this object, and this has been most re- 
cently done by a coutributor to the " Financial Reform Almanack,"* 
who has evidently been moat painstaking in the collection of his 
atatistics. The net result of his researches is, that the total number 
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^^1 of benefices aiiioiiiits to 13,447, aud their aggregate anuual value ^M 


to £4,377,060. The total, including 413 benefices of which the ■ 


incomes are not stated, and the value of which ia calculated on that ^M 


of the average of their dioceses, is made up as follows ; — ^M 


^^M Number. Xalae. ^M 


^H Beue&ces uuder £100 1,163 ;£79,397 ■ 


^H from £100 to' £200 ... 3,189 459.301 ■ 


^K from £200 to £500 ... 6,752 2,146,884 ■ 


^H of £500 aud upwards 1,882 1,453,981 ■ 


^^M uot valued 421 


137,497 ■ 


^H Tutal ... ... 13,447 4,277,060 H 




^^H The distribution of the livings through ihe various dioceses of DiitritmHoiL ^H 


^■Dnglaiid, and Wales is given as follows by the same writer,' the "^^^^ ■ 


^^H number including the 413 benefices, estiniatcd at average values: — diooeaei ^| 


■' 


Number of 
BoDefioea. 


TobJ VbIoo. H 


Canterljury 


411 


152,156 H 


^ York 


596 


176,170 ■ 


^K Ixtudon 


523 


240,604 ■ 


^H Uiirhaiii 


S41 


132,613 ■ 


^K Winchester 


698 


229,502 ■ 


^^B Bangor 


133 


33,047 ■ 


^B Bath and Wella 


6U1 


140,494 ■ 


^V Carlisle 


281 


57,533 ■ 


^^ Chester 


442 


139,967 ■ 


Chichester 


343 117.313 H 


Ely 


548 ' 193,554 ■ 


Exeter 


721 


218,150 


Gloucester and Bristol 


473 


145,763 


Hereford 


372 


104,224 


Lichfield ... 




687 


191,180 


Lincoln .., 




827 


271,264 


Llandaff ... 




226 


47,314 


Manchester 




442 


133,317 


^^^ Norwich... 


, 920 


349,943 


^K Oxford ... 


653 


189,253 


^^H reterhoi-ough 


660 . 


190,852 


^^H Gipoit 


475 


130,926 


^^H Kochester 


700 


267,029 


^^H Salisbury... 


.. .: 474 


132,706 


^H St.Assph... 


184 


62,387 


^H St. David's 


401 


68,385 


^H SodorandMan 32 1 T.4a8 H 


^H Worcester 477 | 1d1,9oG H 


^B Total 13,447 | 4,277,060 | 


^^V * Financial Refgno Ahnanadt for 1876. 6vo. Liveirool, 1676. Pp. 75, 70, ^H 
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According to the calculation of tlie author of the preceding 
table, the patrouajrc of the 13,447 benefices, vahie £4,a77,OfiO, 
is distributed as follows: — 



ToUl income 
of tlie paro- 
eliial clergy. 



Fatrong. 


Number of 
BenefioeB. 


ToUl Value. 


Biahops and Catheditil Bodies 

University of Oxford 

„ Cambridge 

Provoat and Fellows of Eton College 

„ Warden of Winchester College 


3,428 
386 
327 
45 
17 


£ 

1,079,598 

157,634 

135,208 

13,597 

0,576 


Total, Ecclesiastical and Collegiate Bodies 


4,203 


1,391,610 


The Ci-own. Lord Chancellor. &c 

Private Patrons 


835 
8,409 


275,318 
2,610,132 


Grand Total 


13,447 


4,277,060 



The calculations and estimates here given do not differ sufficiently 
from those before arrived at, as not to lead to the assumption of a 
fair probability that the total annual income of the parochial clergy 
of the Established Church is about £4,000,000. It may be estimated 
a little higher or a little lower ; but the amount here mentioned is 
very likely to be as near the truth aa any. From an examination 
of upwards of a thousand livings in the " Alphabetical List of 
Benefices in England and Wales," in the " Clergy List " for 187ri, it 
appears that the average annual net value of each is returned as 
a trifle under £300, being an increase of about £15 over the average 
annual net value reported in 1831.* Accepting the present number 
of incumbents holding benefices, as estimated by the Rev, Canon 
Ashwell,f as 13,300, this would give an aggregate income of 
£3,990,000. Thus, the figure of four milions may well be admitted, 
in the absence of all recent official returns, as representing the total 
income of the parochial clergy at the present time. Perhaps it 
may seem strange that the average income of the beneficed clergy 
is, notwithstanduig the working of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
and other Parliamentary apparatus set up to reform the State 
Church financially, atill so little over the amount it was forty years 
ago ; but the fact is easily explained by comparing the accounts 
of the value of the livings in the Report of the Church Inquiry 
Commissioners of 1831 with those given in the " Clergy List" for 
187(5. Ilie comparison, if only carried over a few more pages, 
shows that the work accomplished by the ecclesiastical reform 
machinery has been almost entirely that of more nearly equalising 
the revenues of about a third of the parochial clergy, but scarcely 
adding to the total amount. The division of a certain number of 
very rich benefices, such as the famous Doddington,5 and others, 

* See ante, f age 75, + See ante, page 73. See onit, page 81. 
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has helped to raise the incomes of some of the most miserably 
endowed "spheres of activity" — as the sale advertisements of 
advowsons have it — in the Church, but the great mass still remain 
much the same in 1876 as ihey were in 1831. A mere cursory 
glance through the pages of the " Clergy List " for 1876 will show 
the existence in goodly numbers of many wonderful " livings." To 
give only a few instances, the incumbency of Nenthead, Cornwall, 
diocese of Durham, is returned as of the value of £5 ; the rectory 
of Childerley, Cambridgeshire, diocese of Ely, also stands at £5 ; 
while the rectory of Aston, Herefordshire, diocese of Hereford, is 
stated to be of the value of only £4. These absurdly low " endow- 
ments" are, it need scarcely be said, exceptions. However, the 
number of benefices with less than an income of £100 per annum 
is still very great, so as to stand forth as a protest against the just 
distribution of the four millions among thirteen thousand members 
of the beneficed clergy in England and Wales. 



(ZtuAyy^Q^UjU ^ VO , \Au4^Uy, 
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Number of 
Cborohes at 
the commence- 
ment of the 
18th century. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CHURCHES, GLEBE HOUSES, LANDS, AND OTHER "ENDOWMENTS.'' 

There is as great a want of reliable information regarding 
the number of churches at various periods as there is of other 
ecclesiastical statistics. However, all estimates point to the fact 
that the increase of places of worship of the Church of Enorland 
within the last hundred and fifty years has not kept pace with the J^ 
increase of population during that period. In the well-known 
work, called "Magna) Britannice Notitia,"*by John Chamberlayne, 
a publication often cited as an authority, the total number of 
churches in England and Wales about the year 1725 is reported to 
be 9,284 ; and to arrive at this figure there must have been some- 
thing like an enumeration, as the number is stated separately for 
each diocese. The following tabular statement gives the statistics 
of Mr. John Chamberlayne regarding the number of parish 
churches of each diocese of England and Wales in existence about 
a century and a-half ago : — 



Dioceses. 


Number of 
Parish Churches. 


Canterbury 


257 


York 








581 


London ... 








623 


Durham 








135 


Winchester 








362 


Bangor 








107 


Bath and Wells .. 








388 


Bristol 








236 


Carlisle ... 


• 






93 


Chester .'. 








256 


Chichester 








250 


Ely 








141 


Exeter 








604 


Gloucester 








267 


Hereford..: 






313 


Lichfield and Coventry ... 






557 


Carried forward 


5,170 



* Magna Britannifle Notita, or the present state of Great Britain. By John 
Chamberlayne, Esq. The thirty-first edition of the South Part called England, 
and the tenth of the North Part called Scotland. Svo. London, 1735» 
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I 







DiocCBea. 


PariBh churches. 


Brought forward 


5,iro 


T.inmlii 


1,247 


Llmdalt 


177 


Norwich 


1,121 


Oxfori 


195 


Teterhorough 


293 


Rochester 


98 


Salisbury 


248 


St. Asaph ... - 


121 


St. David's 


3U8 


Worcestet 


241 



Totiil 



9.219 



scan 



1t^ 



According to Mr. John Cliamberlayiie, England and Wales had, 
at the period for which these statistics are given, or just previous, 
a population of 7,055,706, living in 1,175,951 houses.* Thus there 
was, oil the average, accepting these estimates, one place of 
woi'ahip of the Church of England to every 7W of the population, 
and to every 126 houses. The following pages will show that the 
proportion of churches to inhabitants has come to be very different 
at the present time. (See, more particularly, page 92.) 

There are no recent official returns giving the exact number of 
religious edilices belonging to the Church of England ; still the 
scarcity of information in this respect is not quite so great as that 
lectiug the nunihcrs of the clergy, since there are periodical 
ip'orta from various bodies, such as the Church Building Conimis- 
'mon, the Church Building Society, &c., which allow approximate 
conclusions as to the facta of the case. An appropriate starting- 
point for the inquiry is furnished by the tabular statement of the 
ecclesiastical census of March 'SO, 1851, which gives the number of 
churches, chapels, and other religious buildings, devoted to the 
service of the Church of Eugland, built and existing at the six 
decennial census periods from 1801 to 1851. It is stated in the 
Census report t that the figures presented "do not, indeed, with 
strict exactness, show the real number of churches built in each of 
these decennial intervals ; for, possibly, some few, erected fljrmcrly, 
have been replaced by other and larger edifices, which would thus 
perhaps be mentioned with the later date. The tendency is, 
therefore, slightly to augment unduly the number in the later, 
and unduly to diminish the number in the earlier periods ; but this 
disturbing influence has probably been more than counteracted by 

* Tliis fignre of popalation is arrived at from the returns rif the collecton 
.J taxes "prinlcii anno. 16t»3," which ^ave the number of bouses m al>o\-e 
■toted." "Now, oUuwinKto each houce," Mr John C'hamberlayrereasiins, "one 
lother, BIX pereonB, there will be found in all 7,055,706 souls, and 
ftnioiij^aV them 1.000,1)00 of Fi)ihtinH-men." 

t CcDBui or Great Britain: Reli)(lous Worship. England and Wales. Report 
ftli(lT*UeB. (EeportdrawnopbyMr.HoraceMimn. 8vo. London, I8M. Pp.Sl.) 
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the cases where the date has been left iinmentioiied." The follow- 
ing are the figures : — 



Churches existing at the Census of 1801 
built between 1801 and 1811 

1811 and 1821 

1821 and 1831 

1831 and 1841 

„ „ „ 1841 and 1851 

Churches erected at dates not mentioned 

Total ' ... 



J9 

}9 
19 









Number. 

9,667 

55 

97 

276. 

667 

1,1971 

2,118 

14,077* 



To the figures here given is added the following explanatory 
statement. ** If the preceding estimate," says the reporter, " be 
accurate respecting the number of churches built siiice 1831, and if 
it be assumed, as is most likely, that the greater portion of the 
2,118 churches of which the dates of erection are not specified 
were built before 1801, leaving perhaps sixty or seventy to be built 
in the period 1801-31t, it will follow that from 1801 to 1831 there 
must have been about 500 new erections." 

Adopting these estimates as to the number of churches existing 
at the decennial periods from 1801 to 1851, and adding the population 
returns of each Census, the following instructive Table is obtained, 
showing the average proportion of inhabitants to each religious 
edifice of the Church of England : — 



Census Dates. 


Number of 
Churches. 


Popolation of 
England and Wales. 


Average 
Population to 
each Church. 


1801 (March 10) ... 
1811 (May 27) ... 
1821 (May 28) ... 
1831 (May 29) ... 
1841 (June 7) ... 
1851 (March 31)... 


11.548 
11,627 
11,748 
12,048 
12,796 
14,077 


8,892,536 
10,164,256 
12,000,236 
13,896,797 
15,914,148 
17,927,609 


770 
874 
1,021 
1,153 
1,242 
1,273 



* The want of true information and of accuracy connected with all ecclesias- 
tical statistics is visible, to a curious degree, even in the Census Returns of 1851. 
In a table (marked E., page coli,) giving " the number of places of worship and 
sittings in the several dioceses of England and Wales," the total of such places 
of worship is stated to be 14,152, while in the table above, it will be seen, it is 
made to be 14,077. But again, in another part of the Report (page xxxix.) it is 
said that the total number of churches "returned to the Census Office was 
13,854." The discrepancy between the latter figures and the preceding one is 
explained to some extent by the remark that there were, besides the regular 
places of worship belongin g to the Church of England, 223 buildings *' used 
also for secular purposes " ; probably schoolrooms in which temporary services 
were held. These temporary schoolrooms therefore are included in the total of 
14,077 ; but even their addition falls still short (by 76) of the aggregate number of 
churches enumerated as existing in the various dioceses of England and Wales. 

t The number of churches estimated to have been built in the period 
1801-31, and in the period preceding 1801, to be added from the figures under 
'^ dates not mentioned," is given differently in a table stating the probable cost 
of churches at various periods. The estimate of the latter table (given in page 
93) has been adopted. 
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It will be seen from this Table that, while the mimber of churches increase of 
creased in the half a century from the Census of 1801 to that „fpo"„ 
%f 1S51 by 2,5^9, the increase was not at all proportionate to that 
■ of the population ; for while in 1801 there was one church to every 
770 of the population, there was but one church to every 1,273 
souls in 1871. Moreover, the churches constructed in the last two 
decennial periods were much less costly, and, probably, much 
smaller and less substantial thau those in the earlier part of the 
half a century, as appears fram the following Table, extracted from 
the Census Report: — 



^Tuinhei- and CoU of 


Churchei hmUfroni 1801 to 1851. 


Decenoial Feciode. 


Churoliee 
Built. 


Eetiniatad Totd 
Ooit. 


Avenge Coat <t! 
eaoh Choroh. 


1801 to 1831 

1831 to 18^ 


Nnnibcr. 
500 

2,029 


3,000,000 

6,087,000 


£ 
0,000 
3,000 


Total ... 


2,520 


9,087,000 


3,523 






The two periods marked in the preceding table, the first em- 
F.braeing three and the other two decennial periods, are strikingly 
Ldistinguished in the church-building movement as periods of State- 
wtronage and of private efforts. While in the thirty years, from 
JJSOl to 1831, the grants from the public funds came to nearly as 
[much as the private contributions given to church building, the 
latter were of iive times the amount of the former during the fol- 
lowing twenty years, from 1831 to 1851. (See table on page 9(5). 
The disproportion continued increasing subsequently, until at the 
present day the growth of the Church of England, as shown in the 
erection of new places of worship, has come to be mainly dependent 
on voluntary contributions.* 

It is interesting to notice how the title of " Voluntaries," formerly nlmoat 
term of opprobrium with many Cliurchmeii, is coming gradn&Uy into use, 
nong the defeudere of the principle of a Sl&te-Chiirch, as a flattering designa- 
tion. Thiu, in the preface to tlie "Durham Diocesan Calendar" for 1878, 
published uuiler the patronage of the Bishop of Durham, the Editor is 
getttug eloquent on the growing " voluntaryism" of the diocese daring tlie 
epiBcopatc of the present Biahop, a period of fourteen years. " The amount," 
he writes, " expended in the building of new churches during the same 
period was ^267,723, and in the restoration and enlai^'ement of charchea 
already in existence .£119,313; in burial -grounda, exclusive of those con- 
nected with newly-conaecrated (lurches, .£12,823, and in Ibe erection or 
Dniargement of achoola £109,376, mating a total contributed for churches 
~ \ schools in the diocese of £509,230, under the episcopacy of our present 
lerated Bidiop. Of tliis aniount £51,713 has been expended dnring the 
sent year, and a sum of £20,000 more promised to complete works now 
progress. Nor does this eihauKt the record of voluntary religious effort 
in the diocese during these fourteen years ; for, in addition, many private 
individuals have erected or restored churches, and built schooln, at their own 
.cost, which have not been included in the returns here quoted, tjuch facU 
OS these are indeed encoumging, not cailf UJ^OO^^t euneaUieis and zeal 
hy which the Cbuidunen u Uft^gSHfctl^^UHflHtatt^ ^^^ '^^^ " 



Aotnsl nam- The actual nnmbep of churches in existence may be estimated 
cLurLs. «'^^'' ^^^ returns o( the " Clergy last " for 18W, and of" Crockford's 
Cbrical Directory," at about lti,000 — probubly rather under than 
over this number. It was stated by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, in evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on the 
Public Worship Facilities Bill in lS7o, that " within the last forty 
years there appears to have been a,5G0 churches consecrated in 
England and Wales."* This would give — adding the calculated 
number of new churches to those of the Census Report as 
exii>ting in 1831, namely, 12,048, with allowance for four more 
years — less than 15,000 chnrehea altogether; but it does not seem 
that the figures of the Bishop were the result of a close investiga- 
tion, but were offered merely as vague estimates. Another witness 
before the Parliamentary Committee, the Rev. Robert Gregory, 
M.A., Canon of St. Paul's, presented statistics probably nearer the 
truth. Being asked the question, " Can you state what uumber of 
iiew churches have been built in the present century?" Canon 
Gregory made the precise reply : "In the present century, up to 
the end of the year 1873, there were 4,210 churches consecrated in 
in England and Wales," + If this statement be accepted as correct, 
for which there are good grounds, the figures stand as follows : — 

Kumber of Churches existing at the Census of 1801 ... 11,548 
„ „ built from 1801 to the end of 1873 ,., 4,310 

Total at the end of 1873 ... 15,758 

According to the evidence of Canon Gregory, the average number 
of churches erected annually from the commencement of the century 
to the end of the year 1873 was 58, so that in the three years from 
the end of 1873 to the end of lS7fi, there would be 174 new edifices 
built. Adding this figure to the total of the preceding statement, 
the total number of churches in existence at the end of 1876 would 
amount to 15,932. Thus there is very high probability for assuming 
that there are at present about l(i,000 religious edifices belonging 
to the Church of England. 

The returns of the Ecclesiastical Census of 1851 give the number 
of places of worship of the Church of England in each diocese, as 
well as the estimated number of sittings. These figures ore repro- 
duced in the following Table,]: with an additional column, shoning 
the population of each diocese after the return of the Census of 
Aprils, 1871:— § 

Hupplying an answer of the moBt effective kind to tbe taints and miBrepresen- 
tatioDfl that are bo constantly m.ide by those who cftll tliemselves ' Voluntaries,' 
against the Natiunal Cljurcli." Soma will gay, ivith good ahow of reason, that 
thu HTnument lies nuile the other way. 

* Report from the aeleet Committee on the Public 'WorEliip Faoiiitiea BJ], 
Fol. Liindon. ISfiB. P. 100. 

t Ihid. Report, p. 184. 

I See foot-note on p^e 93, as to the diiTerence in tbe total number of places 
of worship of the Church of England pven here and elsewhere. 

5 Census of England and Walea. 11171. Population Tables. Fol. London, 
1872. P. 34. 
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L 


CenEne of 1S51. 










f 


Places of 


SitUngB. 


1871. 




Mao.b«r. 


Nombsr. 




■Canterbuiy 


403 


151,204 


367,091 


York 


665 


211,911 


1,060,878 


London 


486 


393,825 


2,656,181 


Durham 


327 


120,654 


1,077,569 


Winchester 


668 


286,268 


1,546,668 


Bangor 


198 


45,303 


209,162 


Bath and Wells 


650 


172,223 


430,326 


Carlisle 


14V 


47,341 


334,786 


Chester ' 


618 


281,531 


1,461,713 


Chichester 


350 


108,076 


416,328 


Ely 


670 


164,941 


619,286 


3xeter 


814 


286,865 


963,338 


Gloucester and Bristol ... 


523 


181,734 


637,028 


Hereford 


417 


94.678 


237,138 


Lichfield 


699 


297,297 


1,356,669 


Lincoln 


905 


213,772 


757,491 


Llandair 


282 


55,220 


503,584 


Manchester 


352 


256,600 


1,893,642 


Norwich 


1,067 


264,240 


668,123 


Oxford 


709 


196,323 


552,772 


Peterborough 


634 


180,011 


532,957 


Eipon 


47S 


221,055 


1,357,053 


Eochester 


628 


198,396 


1,001,326 


Salisbury 


556 


141,489 


383,.'il4 


St. Asaph 


172 


66,159 


267,098 


St. David's 


483 


103,797 


450,039 


Sodorand Man ; 


39 


14.978 


54,042 


Wotceater 


504 


204,104 


980,982 


Total 


14,152 


4,959,895 


22,856,904 



At the Ciinsus of March 31, 1851, the population of England and ChnnhaBftni 
Wales numbered 17,i)a7,*;0y, living in 3,278,0:iy houses; so that ^pn'otiwiii 
there was, at that date, one place of worship of the Established 
Church to every 1,262 of the population, and to every 231 houaes, 
while the estimated sittings Ijopo the proportion of somewhat more 
than one to ei'ery four of the population. The estimated popula- 
*^" m of England and Wales at the end of June, 1875, was, according 
the computation of the Registrar-General, 23.911,459, and 
taking the total number of churches at the latter date, as before 
calculated, at 1 fJ,000, the result would be one place of worship of the 
Established Church to every 1,197 of the population. {See pages 
90-91 for proportion of churches to population and houses a 
century and a-half ago.) 

Among the tables in the Ecclesiastical Census of 1851 are several Oo.t of 
lating to the cost of the religious edifices of the Church of £ng- churchw. 
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^^B laud built in the iirst half of the present century. Aa before stated 

^^m ■ (page 93) the distiuguiahing feature of the latter part of this half 

^^H a century was the immenaely increased " voluntarjiam " exhibited 

^^H in church building ; for while in the first three decennial periods, 

^^H ending 1831, State-aid was nearly eqnal in amount to voluntary 

^^^1 contributions, the private benefactions were five times as large as 

^^H the Government grants from public funds in the preceding two 

^^K decennial periods, euding 1851. The figures stand forth broadly 

^^^1 in the following Table, extracted from the Census Report of 

P ~' 



Decenuiol periods. 



1801 to 1831 . 
1831 to 1851 . 



Total 



1,152,041 
511,385 



1,847,956 
5,575,615 



1,663,429 I 7,423,571 



3,000,000 
6,087,000 



9,087,000 



Stute-grnnta 
for Cliarch 
bnildiag. 



The bulk of the amount of upwards of a million and a-half ster- 
ling gi-anted from the public funds during the half a century ended 
1851, in aid of erecting places of worship for the Church of Eng- 
land, came from the Statute 58 George III., cap. 45, passed in 
1818, under which Parliamentary powers were granted " to raise 
the sum of one million sterling for building, and promoting tlie 
building, of additional churches in populous parishes." Previous 
to this Act, the aid of the State had not been given to any large 
extent for the furtherance of the same object. During the reign 
of Charles II., of William III., and of Anne, various statutes pro- 
vided for the erection of churches,* but they were mostly confined 
to the metropolis, and were otherwise of limited effect. The sta - 
t ute of J^ 8 was much farther reaching in its scope than any 
previous legislation on the subject, inasmuch as it gave not only 
to the State-Church the large sum of a million for the erection of 
places of worship, but es^blished at the same time the bod y 
known as the Church Building Comnjission, which. re.ijiained_in 
existence for thirty-eight years, lintil 1856, wheiilt became i ncor - 

* The moat notahle statutes passed previous to the Act 58 George III., cap. 
45, for church, building were the 19 Charles II, , cap. 3, ordering the levying of 
a rate to replace the religious edifices of the City of London destroyed by the 
great fire of 1666. It was followed by another Act of the same reign, 22 
Charles II., cap. 11, which imposed a tax on coals, for the rebuilding of St. 
Paul's Cathedra! and fif^ other London churches. Two further Acts, 1 James II. 
cap. 1 1, and 8 and 9 William III. cap. 14, were to the same effect, liuiited to the 
metropolis, as was also the nextfollowing statute, 9 Anne, cap. 32, " An Act for 
granling to Her Majeaty several duties upon coals for building fifty new churches 
m and about the cities of London and Westminster, and suburbs thereof." 
To n)oke provision for the ministers of these fifty new churches, coal was again 
singled out for taxation by an Act passed early in the reign of George I,, the 
duties levied in the metropolis on this indispensable article being considerably 
increased ; and finally, the coal tai not proving BuiRcient, another statute of 
the aame reign, 5 Gieorge I., cap. 9, ordered the raiaing of more money for 
church-building purposes by means of a lotiwy. 
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Building Com- ■ 



I porated with the Ecclesiastical Commissiou, which since that time 
n^ carried on the work. The Act of 1818, which established the 
ChurcTT Building Commission, was enlarged and amended by several 
religious statutes. One of them, passed in 1825, granted a further 
sum of £500,000 from the public funds for the building of new 
churches, the preamble of the Act stating that the sum previously 
voted had been "found inadequate." With the means entrusted 
to it the Church Building Commission, during its existence from 
1818 to 185t>, aided, according to a concluding report laid before 
Parliament,* in the completion of 615 churches, with sittings for 
699,118 persons. 

Among the powers granted by the legislature to the Church TheChnroh 
Building Commission was the important one of forming new ^"' '"" """ 
parishe s and benelic es, and of making grants to such newly-fbrraed 
disfiTcfsi these powers were given under a somewhat intricate 
series of statutes, generally divided into three groups, the first 
known as the New Parishes Acts, the second as the Parish of 
Manchester Division Acts, and the last under the general term of 
the Church Building Acts. Since the work of the Church Building 
Commission was taken over by the Ecclesiastical Commission, the 
erection of new districts has gone on at an increased rate ; as shown 
by a paper laid betbre the Parliamentary Committee on the Public 
Worship Facilities Bill, sitting in 1875. The Return, presented by 
the Secretary of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, states the total 
of the districts constituted in the course of seventeen years, from 
the 1st of November, 1857, to the Slat of October, 1871, to have 
been 1,290, or at the average rate of 76 per annum. The following 
Table exhibits the number of districts formed in each of the seventeen 
years, distinguisiiing the group of Acts, just described, under which 
the creations of each year took place : — -f- 



YeMtrnded 
October 31. 


DUtrictB 

fonned nnder 

New PttriBheB 

4.1.. 


DiatricU 

formed noder 

PnHeb of 

Maneheater 

Diiuioo Act. 


Digtricb fonned 
andcr Cburch 
Building Act.. 


Totel. 




Nnmbm. 


Hnmber. 


Noalwr. 


Nnnlier. 


1858 


10 


10 


42 


02 


1859 


5 


— 


44 


49 


, 1860 


14 


s 


04 


80 


1801 




1 


62 


68 


1802 


5 


3 


45 


S3 


1803 


24 





74 


93 


1804 


12 


3 


01 


76 


1865 


17 


2 


75 


94 


1800 


13 


2 


73 


88 


Carf for* 


105 


29 


540 


674 



■ Parliatnentaiy Pnper numbeRMl aao. Session 180O. 

+ Report frciiii tlie Stlwl Coinroitt "-l-Iic Worship Facilities Bill. 

AplwuJix, p. 'Ml. 
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THE REVENUES OF 



The voluntary 
principle in 
Church build- 
ing. 



Years ended 
October 81. 


Districts 
formed under 
New Parishes 

Anfa 


Districts 

formed under 

Parish of 

Manchester 


Districts formed 
under Church 
Building Acts. 


Total. 




JXvl/o, 


Division Act. 








Number. 


Number. 


Number. 


Number. 


Bro*- for^- 


105 


29 


540 


674 


1867 


10 




72 


82 


1868 


24 




67 


91 


1869 


- 17 


2 


75 


94 


1870 


7 


3 


49 


59 


1871 


18 


2 


61 


81 


1872 


14 


1 


69 


84 


1873 


5 


1 


48 


54 


1874 


23 


3 


45 


71 


Total . . . 


223 


41 


1,026 


1,290 



When appearing as witness before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and submitting the statistics of the preceding table, the 
Secretary of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Mr. George Pringle, 
made some important statements as to the efficiency of the voluntary 
principle in the building -of churches in newly-formed districts. 
Being asked by the chairman whether, for purposes of church 
building, there had not been " very large sums offered from private 
sources," Mr. Pringle replied, '* Yes, I am happy to say that the 
flow of benefactions seems to be inexhaustible. This year the board 
had to select from offers the value of which amounted to £330,000 ; 
and-, I believe, from the evidence of late years, that they may 
safely count on such offers amounting, in an average of years, to 
£300,000."* The secretary added that, in the course of eighteen 
years, from 1857 to 1875, the total of these benefactions offered 
by private individuals had amounted to the sum of £4,949,707, 
the contributions of each year being as follows : — 



Years. 


Amount. 


Tears. 


Amount, 




£ 




£ 


1857 


200,000 


1868 


350,000 


1858 


119,787 


1869 


290,000 


1859 


124,445 


1870 


315,000 


1860 


240,523 


1871 


295,000 


1861 


258,217 


1872 


274,484 


1862 


200,704 


1873 


320,000 


1863 


209,586 


1874 


308,000 


1864 


250,000 


1875 


340,000 


1865 


236,868 
300,000 






1866 


Total ... 


4,949,707 


1867 


317,093 




■ 



* Kcport from the Select Committee, p. 2. 
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The " inexKavtdble flow of benefactions," so elogueuUy referred ^''"^^t;^^ 
to by the Secretary of the Ecclesiastical Commissious, runs its ""^ 
golden stream, directed to raise places of worship, besides iulo 
public offices, into numerous private reservoirs, i'oremost among 
these is the association, established 1818, entitled the " Incorpo- 
rated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, and 
Repairing of Churches and Chapels." Erom its laat-published 
Report it appears that in the course of fifty-seven yeai-s, ended 
March 31, 1875, the Society erected 1,691 religious etlificea of the 
Church of England, and rebuilt and enlarged 3,ti08, besides assist- 
ing in the building, or repair and enlargement, of 6,299 others. 
The amount given direct by the Society for this work achieved 
was not more than 4£8I7,593 ; but this, says the Report, was 
"met by further expenditure on the part of the public of not less 
t than £8,509,175." Large as is this amount raised by one private 
H society, it is largely exceeded, in all probability, by the total of 
P the sums procured throngh the agency of diocesan and other asso- 
ciations in activity all over the kingdom. 

An official Return, important thongh incomplete, referring to the Somg ei 
estimated amonnt of money expended in the building and restora- ?,^/"^'^? \ 
tion of churches during the l ast thirty-five yea rs, was issued in the ing"'" 
Parliamentary sessiraoTTFrfti The" Keturn, moved for by Lord 
Hampton in the House of Lords on the aiJnd of February, 18T6 — 
in continuation of two previous applications, which brought forth 
very insufficient answers — professed to give " the number of churches, 
including cathedrals, in every diocese in England and Wales, which 
have been built or restored at a cost exceednig £500 since the year 
1840." The following Table summarises the statistics of this RetiuTi, 
giving the uumber of churches both built and restored, during the 
thirty-five years, and the total estimated expenditure for the same, 
in each diocese of England and Wales :— * 



DlOCtSEg. 


NnmbcrotCbDrchoB. 


Total Eipenditure. 




Boilt. 


Beitored. 


£ 


Canterbury 


78 


233 


917,399 


Tork 


127 


263 


1.291,330 


Londoa 


14 


389 


2,770,816 


Durham 


154 


103 


687,109 


WinoheBter 


294 


297 


2,042,873 


Bangor 


26 


08 


161,312 


BatkaudWeUs 


— 


321 


728,350 


Carlisle 


78 


81 


391,498 


Chester 




273 


1,119,320 


Chichester 


54 


181 


748,389 


Carried forward ... 


825 


a,i» 


10,858,402 



I • Retuin to an Address of the Houee of Lorde, dated a2nd of February, 
1676,for KRel1l^l,^u[)plenleIltalto tbat alreod; before the Hou^e, of tbeDtunMl 
of chuTchee, includitig calbediaJa, in eTei? diocese in England and Wt^ 
which have been built or lesIOTtil at a cohl exceeding .£500 imce the jeulii 
(The Lord Hampton). Fol. P.?. London, 1876. 
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DiOCESBS. 


Number of Churches. 


Total Expenditure. 




Built. 


Restored. 


£ 


Brought forward . . . 


825 


2,199 


10,858,402 


Elv 


27 


335 


884,941 


J2i JL\^ KjJi L ••• ••• ••• ••• 




401 


782,305 


Gloucester and Bristol . . . 




330 


992,883 


Hereford 


28 


188 


443,641 


Lichfield 


169 


245 


1,177,584 


Lincoln 


67 


400 


' 972,643 


Llandaff 


58 


111 


145,111 


Manchester 


193 


143 


1,510,826 


Norwich 


29 


368 


666,338 


Oxford 


145 


416 


1,305,357 


Peterborough 




323 


674,081 


Itipon 


182 


166 


954,622 


Eochester 




463 


1,413,924 


Salisbury 




334 


930,000 


St. Asaph 




149 


408,371 


St. David's 




229 


374,453 


Sodor and Man 


4 


11 


26,220 


Worcester 




333 


1,027,001 


J. otal 


1,727 


7,144 


25,548,703 



ing 



The Times on A mere glance at the above Table must show that it is manifestly 
9^^^^^ ^^^^^' imperfect. It seems quite impossible that in ten dioceses out of the 
twenty-eight there should not have been a single new church built 
in the course of a generation, while it is equally against common 
sense to admit that in such a diocese as London there should not 
have been more than fourteen new churches sprung from the ground 
during the same period, being at the rate of less than three churches 
every seven years. Thus Lord Hampton's Return is clearly on a 
par with all similar papers purporting to give official statistics on 
ecclesiastical matters. The Times, commenting upon the return, 
estimates that the total amount spent in the building and restoration 
of churches during the period embraced falls short by ten millions 
sterling ; and this is, probably, rather under than over the mark, 
particularly when it is considered that all sums under £500, which 
must be exceedingly numerous, are purposely omitted. *' Taking 
into account," says the writer in the TimeSy in a very trenchant 
leading article,* "both the intended and the casual omissions, 
we are disposed to think that the total cost of £25,548,703 is pro- 
-Afd bably ten niillions short of the truth, aiSa that a millioh a-year for 
tlie fast thirty-five y^j rsls notin^x^ it. '^The total number 

oT new buildings and restoraHoi^^elurned— for they are not uni- 
formly distinguished — is 8,871, including twenty-seven cathedrals, 
and a great number of large and costly parish or ajmw'-parish 
churches, some known to have cost more than £50,000. Of churches 



* The Times, May 19tli, 1876. 
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the cost can never be known, either because no regular accounts 
were kept, or because the knowledge has passed away with the 
founders or restorers. It may be as well to observe that all people 
in local office or position are so contiunally pestered with inquiries t^ 
which are not, in their opinion, worth several days of investigation 
and correspondence, that they are apt to answer off-hand, on the 
ground that one slightly erroneous Gstimate will not affect the 
aggregate. Taking, then, into consideration the impossibility of 

fetting at the truth in a large proportion of instances, the general 
tsposition to avoid truth, and the avowed omissions in this Return, 
we think we are not far wrong, and are, indeed, under the truth, 
when we state our belief that the Church of England has long been 
Bpendiug, and ts still spending, a million a-year in building churches 
and in equivalent restorations and enlargements." The only result 
of thw anniial expenditure of a million sterling has been, says the 
Timet, to set np, among " miserably paid clergymen," and " popu- 
lations miserably provided for," a " landscape adorned with mag- 
nificent churches, surpassing one another in all that art and material 
can do for them." The whole is " the rank soil of the wildest and 
most selfish extravagance." While thus severely commenting upon 
the facts elicited from Lord Hampton's returns, the writer in the 
Timee forgot to dwell upon the most important matter connected 
with these facts. It is that, according to the returns of the bishops 
themselves, the many millions raised for church biiilding and repair- 1 «— 
ing came almost entirely from " voluntary offerings." I 

_ There are no recent official returns published as to the number of KnnilMr of 
Iglebe houses existing at present for the use of holders of benefices glebs bou»«i. j 
*?f the Church of England, but little doubt exists as to their having 
considerably increased all over the kingdom in the course of the 
last forty or fifty years. In the returns issued by the Church 
Inquiry Commission of 1831, the total number of glebe houses in 
England and Wales at that time is given at 7,675 ; of which 5,947 
.are described as "fit for residence," and 1,728 as "unfit for resi- 
i deuce." 'ITic following Table gives the statistics reported by the 
' Commission, showing the number of glebe houses both fit and unfit 
for residence, and the absence of them in parochial districts, in each 
diocese. 





Glebe heose. 


Glebe Loneea 


BeneGees 


Dioctns. 


fit for 




wiibeo glebe 


I 






hoeeee. 


t 


Number. 


Number. 


Nember. 


Canterbury 


203 


fi6 


79 


York 


429 


1C7 


298 


London 


408 


89 


147 


J)arliam 


1.31 


20 


43 


gVincliester 


280 


42 


108 


ffiangor 


61 


6 


53 


path and Wells 


28.5 


73 


73 


fCarlisle 


84 


13 


31 


L Con-ied forward ... 


1,870 


470 


837 



r 
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Increase of 
glebe houses. 





Glebe bouses 


Glebe bouses 


Benefices 


Dioceses. 


fit for 


unfit for 


with no glebe 




residence. 


residence. 


bouses. 




Number. 


Number. 


Number. 


Brought forward . . . 


1,879 


476 


837 


Chester 


297 


45 


288 


Chichester 


•168 


45 


59 


X!iX Y ••• ft* ••• ••• ••• 


77 


28 


48 


Ji<x6uer ••* ... ••• ••• 


438 


73 


112 


Gloucester and Bristol , . . 


333 


97 


108 


Hereford 


183 


58 


85 


Lichfield 


334 


77 


220 


Lincoln 


715 


289 


254 


LlandafiP 


66 


36 


92 


Norwich 


396 


209 


353 


Oxford 


129 


33 


42 


Peterborough 


223 


45 


27 


Rochester 


62 


12 


20 


Salisbury 


286 


67 


46 


St. Asaph 


90 


13 


29 


St. David's 


110 


78 


221 


Sodor and Man 


13 


7 


3 


Worcester ... 


148 


40 


34 


Total, each class 


5,947 


1,728 

J 


2,878- 



Total glebe houses, fit") 
and unfit J 

Total, parochial districts 



7,675 



v^ 



10,553* 



To ascertain, if only approximately, the increase of glebe houses 
from 1831 to the present day, the annual publications known as 
Diocesan Calendars offer the best means. Most of them give, with 
some minuteness, an account of all the benefices within a particular 
diocese, stating its population, value, patronage, &c., and whether 
there is a residence or not for the use of the incumbent. Taking 
one of the most complete and carefully compiled of these Diocesan 
Calendars, that for Lincoln — "published,'' as stated on the title- 
page, *' with the sanction of the bishop " — a comparison may be 
made between the number of glebe houses at present, and forty-five 
years since. Li the ''Lincoln Diocesan Church Calendar for 187(>,t" 
the number of holders of benefices within the diocese is returned at 
814; and to the names of 651 of these "livings'' there is an 
asterisk attached, denoting that there is attached to the church a 
" parsonage house." Assuming that in all cases where the building 
is thus certified to, it is one "fit for residence," the number of 

^ As usual, in most ecclesiastical returns, the totals here do not correspond 
with others of the same kind in the Keport, before quoted (pages 77-78), of 
the Church Inquiry Commission. 

t The Lincoln Diocesan Church Calendar, Clergy List and General Alma- 
nack for the year of our Lord, 1876. Puolishwl with the sanction of the 
bishop. 8yo. Lincoln, 1676, pp. 38-50. 
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glebe houses in the diocese of Lincoln bears a proportion of almost 
exactly four to live to the number of incumbents ; or, in other 
words, four-fifths of the holders of benefices have the advantage of 
a dwelling, rent free, in addition to their income. Comparing this 
state of things with that recorded by the Church Inquiry Com- 
mission of 1831, the change is very marked. Out of the 1,253 
livings which the See embraced at the latter date,* there were but 
715 possessed of glebe houses "fit for residence;" while 289 had 
buildings "not fit for residence ;" and ^54 none at all. Thus the 
proportion of inhabited glebe houses to the total was not more 
than one-half, or, more accurately, about four to seven. As not all 
the Diocesan Calendars give an account of the existing glebe 
houses, and other publications, such as the " Clergy List," and 
"Crockford's Clerical Directory," cannot be relied upon as com- 
plete, it is raauifestly impossible to arrive at the exact number. It 
would, probably, be stating the number high if the proportion of 
the diocese of Lincoln would be adopted for the whole of England 
and Wales, as there are portions of the kingdom but slenderly 
endowed with these buildings ; and it may be safer, therefore, to 
make the figure three-fourths instead of four-fifths. At the former 
calculation, the 1 3,300 clerg ymen estimated to represent the h olde rs 
of beuefiges in the" Church at tne present time {see page 74), would 
have m the a^regate 9,976 dwellings provided for them. Adopting 
this calculation, it may be said, roughly speaking, that there are 
about 1 0,000 glebe bouses in E n gland and Wales . 

mTeveiTmore diHicuIt to form a correct idea of the value than Vaint 
of the number of these buildings ; but iu this respect, too, some of glebo 1ioubm,1 
the Diocesan Calendars furnish the means of arriving at least at 
estimates. One of these annual publications, that for the diocese of 
Winchester,t gives more detailed statistical particulars than any 
of the rest, of the value of the benefices, stating, in a number of 
instances, the date of erection and cost of the church ; and in 
other instances, not quite so numerous, the date and cost of the 
" parsonage house." The latter information is given in 296 cases, 
representing considerably above one-third of the total of benefices 
in the diocese of Winchester, 710 in number. A summary of the 
figures set down as the cost of building of these 296 glebe houses, 
brings the a^;regate amount to £535,786, being an average of 
£1,810 for each house. It is probable that this figure is above the 
average cost of the whole of the glebe houses in England and 
Wales, since the instances in which their cost is mentioned in the 
diocese of Winchester are in the main those of buildings erected not 
more than thirty or forty years back, leading to the conjecture of 
the rest, not described, being older, aud, in all likelihood, of less 
value. However, it can scarcely be beyond the mark to set down 

* The number of benefices in this diocene was greatly reduced in 1837, when 
the countiea of Bedford, Huntingdon, Buckinglmm and Leicester were laken 
from it, the fir»t two to be placed under Ely, and the other two under Oxford 
and Peterborough. Similar changes ia many other dioceses make comparisons 
difflcnit. 

+ The Winchester Diocesan CnlenJar and Clcrgv List for the year of our 
Lord 1876. 8vo. Winchester, 1876. 
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the average cost of the 10,000 glebe houses of the Church of 
Eiiglaud as £lj500; aud the adoption of this estimate will make 
the total cost of the whole £15,000,000. The aunual value of this 
house property, taking it as low as five per cent, interest on the 
capital outlay, will be £760,000; and at six per cent. £SI00,000. 
Probably it would not be an overstatement, considering the usual 
valuation of houae property, to compute the annu^ value of the 



Glebo landa 
attaclied to 
boneHDM. 

I 

tithea. 



L 



.endar for Worcester gives, besides the cost of 
glebe houses, also particulars, in numerous instances, of the ijuantity of 
glebe lands attached to benefices, and of the value of the tithe, The 
information as to the value of the tithe is given in the case of 372 
benefices, being upwards of one-half, and tliat_ aa to the extent of 
glebe lands in the case of 2Si, being nut ijuite one-third of the 
total benefices within the dioceses.* Adding together the auma 
given as tithe in each of the 372 livings, the total amounts to 
iei77,087, representing an average of £47t3 tor each. As regards 
the extent of glebe landa enumerated in the case of 2^4 benefices, 
the total amounts to 3,983 acres, or an average of seventeen acres ^ 
for each. It is in rare instances only that the tithe ia returned at 
over £1,000, or at under £100, and in almost as rare instances that 
the extent of glebe lands is given at more than a hundred, or at 
under five acres ; so that the averages in either case are not far off 
from describing an actual atate of things. On the other hand, the 
figures given allow but unsatisfactory conclusion as to the total 
value of tithe and the extent of glebe lands in England and Wales, 
as the returns made to the Winchester Diocesan Calendar are 
manifestly incomplete, inasmuch aa the tithe is mentioned under 
the head of little more than one-half, and the extent of glebe lands 
under less than one-third of the benefices of the diocese. Never- 
theless the statistics of the Calendar furnish the materials for au 
estimate, if only a rough one, aa to the aggregate amount of tithe 
and glebe lands. Perhaps the calculation would not be far from 
the truth that there ^ave 10.000 benefice s producing lith es {inclusive 
of lay impropriations) averaging~'2J§0^£7fj less than the average 
returned for the diocese of Winchester — w hich wou ld give a^ total 
of £4,500,000 per annum. Assigning likewise anjivera ge of fifteen 
acres of glebe lands — being twd acres less thanThalTRown by the 
WincTiesler" returns — to JLO^OOO benefices, the total. would_ be 
150,000 acres. The latter figure ia, in all probability, a great 
uiidersfatement, and the same may be the case also as regards the 
value of the tithe. 

"Parochial tithes," says ]VIr. Edward ]Vliall,t "constitute, in 
point of fact, the provision for the pecuniary support of the Church 
of England. Episcopal and capitular estates are but buttresses to 
strengthen the main fabric — large, it is true, as compared with 
their use, but small in comparison with the entire amount of the 
Church revenues." Seeing the great importance of tithes for the 
support of the Established Church, it is very singular that there 

* IVinchester Diocesan Calendar for 1876, "pp. llD-164. 

t Mial!, {Edward, il.P.), Title Deeds of tlio Church of England to lier 
Pftroohiftl Endowments, 3rd Edition, revised. 8vo, London, 1872. 
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lould be so little notice taken of theii' actual amount in all cccle- 
Biastical returns, as well as in the legislation referring to them. 
Even in the far-reaching statute of 6 and 7 William Iv., cap, 71, 
"All Act for the commutation of tithes in England and Wales," ^. 
which ordered the gradual conversion of all tithes into rent-charges ^ 
upon the land, there is no mention whatever of the amount of 
titheable property. The short preamble simply declares that 
" Whereas it IS expedient to amend the laws relating to tithes in 
England and Wales, and to provide the means for an adequate 
commutation for titlies, and for the commutation thereof, be it . 
therefore enacted by the King's moat excellent Majesty, &c. ;" and 
then the statute goes on to prescribe the establishment of a body 
of " Tithe Commissioners for England and Wales," to consist of three 
" fit persons," two to be appointed by the Government, and one by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. When the Tilhe Commutation 
Act was passed, the only return of the amount of tithes in Eng- 
land and Wales tithe-free and titheable, was that of the Property- 
Tax Commissioners of 1810, specifying the then annual value of 
the land, in the different counties, that was tithe-free, titheable, 
tithe-free in part, and tithe-free on payment of a modus. In this 
return, the aggregate value of all the land was given at ±^29,476,850, 
of which total £7,904,378 was stated to be tithe-free, £'a0,ai7,46(i 
to be titheable ; £856,183 to be tithe-free in part, and £498,823 
to be tithe-free on payment of a modus. Thus about two-thirds of 
the aggregate were titheable. The following table exhibits the 
value of the tithe-free and titheable land in the different counties 
of England and Wales, leaving out the statements as to the parfly 
tithe-tree land as comparatively unimportant in respect to value \- — 



^^H Counties. 


Tithe-lre«. 


Titheable. 


Englakd : — 


i ■ .. d. 


£ 8. i. 


Bedford 


186,589 6 3 


85,031 13 9 


Berks 


88,441 3 


316,709 10 9 


Bucks 


303,1120 8 8 


182,202 14 11 


Cambridge 


107,045 19 10 


342,719 12 9 


Chester 


28,412 9 4 


646,865 6 8 


Cornwall 


2,153 10 


561,846 3 


^^ Cumberland 


69,094 6 


312,045 10 8 


^m Derby 


230,528 15 3 


310,149 7 3 


■ Devon 


28,917 17 11 


1,181,142 2 6 


^H Dorset 


48,853 17 4 


436,642 11 10 


^^1 Durham 


143,073 9 


358,441 7 3 


^H Essex 


72,796 19 


826,784 12 5 


^^r Gloucester 


254,446 7 4 


645,562 8 7 


Hereford 


■ -21,340 3 4 


432.267 9 


Hertford 


76,150 10 


264,616 10 7 


Huntiugdou 


119,176 14 10 


156,367 8 10 


^^ Kent 


11,290 5 6 


849,040 19 8 


^^L Lancaster 

^^^ Carried forward 


129,313 17 2 


1,131,425 15 10 


1,921,515 14 8 


^^^m^^ 
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Counties. 


Tithe-fcee. 


Titheable. 




£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


Brought forward 


1,921,545 14 


3 


8,940,461 12 2 


Leicester ... 


488,076 5 


4 


173,528 15 1 


Lincoln ... 


938,093 11 


6 


499,009 1 7 


Middlesex ... ' 


80,594 14 


8 


264,372 17 8 


Norfolk 


103,944 7 


6 


823,218 3 8 


Northampton 


560,556 17 


9 


114,097 15 11 


Northumberland . . . 


293,057 2 


5 


433,037 13 7 


Nottingham 


340,163 3 


2 


183,548 


Oxford 


275,140 6 


1 


219,105 14 7 , 


Eutland 


63,316 1 


1 


15,148 16 8 


Salop 


92,327 12 


9 


639,150 9 6 


Somerset 


54,316 6 


6 


1,296,577 6 


Southampton 


25,582 9 


3 


568,437 11 


Stafford 


139,442 16 


4 


617,192 9 


Suffolk ... 


60,425 14 





624,253 16 


Surrey 


55,530 18 


11 


300,564 6 2f 


Sussex 


54,109 3 


5 


410,256 7 1 


Warwick 


280,103 6 


H 


208,214 9 lOJ 


Westminster 


2,032 





1,023 


Westmoreland . . . 


107.185 3 


10 


81,724 4 3 


Wilts 


218,674 13 


2 


562,160 15 6 


Worcester 


149,277 8 


8 


363,728 1 1 


York 


1,424,883 11 


7 


1,410,020 5 3 


Wales : — 








Anglesey 


4.5,354 11 


2 


19,767 


Brecon ... 


738 





107,708 7 2 


Cardigan ... 


288 





101,262 2 8 


Carmarthen 


151 6 





224,001 7 2 


Carnarvon 


88,075 17 


1 


2,772 9 10 


Denbigh ... 






182,674 5 


■pjint 






118,615 4 


Glamorgan 


1,637 13 


4 


165,689 14 9 


Merioneth 


272 





83,179 10 9 


Monmouth 


30,131 





173,445 1 


Montgomery 


2,745 





149,258 8 


Pembroke 


4,370 15 


4 


156,246 11 5 


Kadnor ... 


2,235 6 


6 


86,015 12 4 


Total 


7,904,378 17 


H 


20,217,466 17 7i 



The labours of the Tithe Commissioners, instituted under the 
Act 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 71, to commute all tithes for rent 
charges, proceeded very slowly at the outset ; but in recent years 
the progress of the work was much faster, more willingness to 
carry out the provisions of the statute being shown by the inte- 
rested parties. According to the last annual return of the Tithe 
Commissioners, published in March, 1876, the work done up to 
the end of the year 1875 was as follows: — 
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Agreements received 

,, confirmed 

Draughts of compulsory awards received 

„ ,, „ confirmed 

Apportionments received .. . 
,, confirmed 



7,070 

6,778 
5,650 
5,452 

11,788 
, 11,784. 



I 



The number of altered apportionments at the end of 1875 was 
4,932, of which 4,339 was confirmed, the work of the year 1875 
coiisisthig of 139 altered and 140 confirmed apportionments. Thus 
the labour of the Tithe Commissioners, though greatly accelerated 
when compared with former years, proceeded at a by no means 
very rapid rate. 

It appears from a Parliamentary return, issued in 18fi7, and ' 
which forms the last report on the subject, that up to the end of J 
the year 1866 the total rent charges agreed, or awarded, to be 
paid in lieu of tithes, and confirmed by the Tithes Commissioners, 
were as follows ; — 

£ 9. d. 

To Clerical Appropriators and Lessees... 

„ Parochial Incumbents 

„ Lay Impropriators 

„ Schools, Colleges, &c. 



TotaL.. 



078,960 1 If 

2,412,404 9 Hi 

766.233 6| 

196,056 15 Oi 

4,05.3,663 6 ^ 



It will be seen that considerably more than one-half of the tithe 
commuted into rent charges was that of parochial incumbents, and 
another sixth that of clerical appropriation and lessees, while less 
than one-fifth of the whole belonged to lay impropriators. 

Churches not possessing tithes have mostly an important source l 
of revenue in pew rents and offertories, but it is quite impossible ' 
even to form an estimate of the total amount thus raised. The same 
may be said in regard to fees received by the clergy for the per- 
formance of fiuictions, such as christenings, marriages, and burials ; 
aud payments, voluntary and enforced, that are remnants of old 
usages, among which a prominent place is taken by the so-called 
" Eiaster Offerings." Although it is impossible to calculate, on a 
sufficiently large basis of actual facts and figures, the sums obtained 
from these sources, it is admitted on all sides that these revenues 
are constantly and largely increasing. Indeed, it is notorious that 
a great many churches of modern growth, particularly in the great 
towns, are maintained chiefly, if not entirely, from incomes derived 
from pew rents, oflertories, and other gifts. The fact is one, 
among many others, showing that the "voluntary principle" is 
imaking more and more rapid progress in the Church of England. 
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CHAPTER V. 

QUEEN ANNE's BOUNTY, AND THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 

Origin of ** The revenues of the inferior clergy in England," wrote, a cen- 

Queen Anne's tury and a half ago, Mr. John Chamberlayne, before cited, "^ ''are 
Bouiiy- generally very small and insufficient," and, after dwelling on this, 

subject, he goes on to say that " such has been the unhappy con- 
dition of the English clergy, from the Reformation down to the 
present Times, till it pleased the late Queen Anne, of blessed 
Memory, to take the same into her Princely Consideration ; and 
having in the first Place remitted all the Arrears of Tenths due 
from small Livings, not exceeding £30 per Annum, to signify to 
the Commons in Parliament assembled, That to the end a Fund 
might be settled for the Augmentation of the Maintenance of the 
poor Clergy, she would make a Grant of her whole Revenue of 
First Fruits and Tenths." Such is the concise account of the 
origin of the institution known as " Queen Anne's Bounty." 
Institution of There is scarcely a more instructive chapter in English ecclesias- 
''Tenths" and ^ical history than the commencement and growth of this " Revenue 
"Annates. ^^ First Fruits," which Queen Anne assigned to the augmentation of 

the incomes of the poor clergy. They spring directly from Papal 
usurpation; the Bishop of Rome claiming, as suzerain of all the States 
of Christendom, the right to levy taxes, quite independent of the 
national government of each country. It was in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, during the reign of Henry III., that the Roman 
Pontiff asserted, for the first time, his claim to levy throughout 
England "Tenths," and, having succeeded in this demand, a further 
claim was made not long after for " First Fruits," also called "Pri- 
miti8e,"or "Annates." In the Rev. Jeremy Collier's "Ecclesiastical 
History,'* there is a striking account of how both " Tenths " and 
" First Fruits " found their way into England. " The Pope," says 
Collier, relating the doings of the reign of Henry III.,f having 
gratified the king in an archbishop, sent one Stephen, his Nuncio, 
into England, to move farther for the grant of the Tenths. The 
king being acquainted with his business, summoned a Parliament 
to Westmmster ; where, besides the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
those who held of the king in capite made part of the session. The 
Nuncio read the Pope's letters in Parliament, and insisted upon a 

* Magna Britannise Notitia, or the Present State of Great Britain. By John 
Chamberlayne, Esq. 8vo. London, 1735,p. 147. 

t Collier (Jeremy), M.A. An Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, chiefly 
of England, from the First Planting of Christianity to the End of the Reign 
of King Charles the Second. 2 yo]j3» Folio. London, 1708-14. 
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tenth of their moveables to carry oil the war against the emperor. 
The king, beiug pre-engaged by his promise, was silent upon the 
demand. The temporal barons gave a positive denial ; the bishops 
desired three or four days to consider the matter, but, wanting 
resolution to stand the Pope's censures, they gave their consent. 
The Nuncio's business being thus far effected, he produced an 
authority from the Pope to collect the tax. Aod here he had par- 
ticular instructions to inquire into the utmost value, and asfess the 
subject accordingly. Aud in case the collectors met with any 
opposition, they were to proceed to the censures of excrmmunica- 
tion and the interdict. And because the Pope wanted a present 
supply against the emperor, the prelates were compelled to furnish 
the money beforehand, with a promise of being reimbursed when 
the tax was paid. In short, the rigour was such that the clergy 
were forced to pawn and sell the church plate, and fake up money 
at interest of Italian merchants. And thus the kingdom was 
miserably exhausted of its treasure, there being none but Ralpb, 
Earl of Cheater, who had the coui-age to oppose the encroach- 
ment." 

The introduction of the " Tenths," taken, as is seen, both from origin of 
the clergy and laity, was speedily followed by that of the " First "First^^ 
Fruits," a Romish impost which fell solely upon the clergy. '"""■ 
Jeremy Collier* in his usual quaint succinctness, gives a clear 
account of both the nature and the origin of these long-enduring 
" First Fruits." Relating the events of the year 1307, last of the 
I reign of Edward I., he says that " to gratify His Holiness further, 
I he [the old king, now verging upon seventy] allows his Nuncio, 
* as far as in him lies, to collect the First Fruits of vacant benefices, 
either with or without cure, for the term required by His Holi- 
ness, that is for three years, the prohibitions made in Parliament 
notwithstanding; upon condition, however, that they do not collect 
any of the revenues of the vacant monasteries for the Pope's use. 
They were likewise enjoined not to transport any of the money 
collected in specie, but only remit it by bills of exchange. Upon 
this occasion it may not be improper to say something concerning 
the impost and origiiml of First Fruits — Annates. By the term we 
are to understand a year's revenue, or tax upon the revenue of the 
first year of a vacant benefice. As to the time when this practice 
began, it is observed that, ever since the twelfth century, some 
bishops or abbots have, either by custom or particular privilege, 
received Annates of the benefices belonging to their patronage or 
jurisdiction. Thus, in the year 1127, Peter, Bishop of Beauvois, 
gave the canons regular of the church of St. Quintin the Annates 
of all the prebends of his cathedral. The same grant was made in 
the same century to the canons regular of the abbey of St. Victor, 
by the Bishop and Chapter of Notre Dame at Paris. As to the 
payments of Annates to the Pope, we find by the remonstrance at 
Carlisle, that it was altogether new and unprecedented. But the 
Court of Rome, which was almost always gaining upon the liber- 
, lies of the Chiiri-h, seldom gave over any project of interest. Thus 

* An Ecclesiaslical HialUajf of C 



First Frnlts 
at tlie Bq. 
forma tian. 
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Pope Joliii XXIL secured the Aunatea of all vacant benefices ia 
England for three years together, bishopricks and abbeys only ex- 
cepted. This was going upon the precedent of Clement V, (1307). 
The sueceasora of John XXII, improved this advantage into a 
standing claim, and likewise hooked the bishops and abbots into 
the common servitude. Platina reports that Boniface JX. (1389- 
1404) set this euafom on foot ; but then he was so favourable as 
not to charge the Annates any deeper than half the revenue of the 
first year. The payment of Annates had been all along grudged 
the Pope, and was warmly contested in the Council of Conatanee, 
in 1414. Neither could the Court of Rome carry their point there, 
because the delegates of the French nation stood stiiHy against 
tJiia exaction. The Council of Basel, held in 1431, likewise for- 
bade the payment of Annates, by a decree of the twelfth session. 
But then, at the same time, they ordered that the Pope should 
have a reasonable aid granted, to put him in a condition to manage 
the affairs of the Church, and support the cardinals. The Council 
of Bourges, in 1438, approved the decree of the Synod of Basel 
against this payment. To which we might add, its being forbidden 
and put down by several edicts of the French king, Aa to 
England, the encroachment of the Court of Rome went on till the 
reign of Henry the Eighth." 

In the time of Henry VIII. the income derived by the Popes 
from the income of First Fruits was very considerable, and it was 
computed at the time of the confiscation of the monasteries that, 
withiu the fifty years preceding, there had been sent to Rome on 
this account the sum of upwards of 800,000 ducats, representing 
at least a million and a half sterling at the present day. Although 

I the English clergy had never ceased protesting against the foreign 
tax, as unjust and oppressive in the extreme, Henry VIII., with. 
characteristic audacity, when repudiating the supremacy of the 
Roman Pontiff, did not likewise renounce the Roman impost, but 
simply transferred it to himself. This was done by the statute of 
26 Henry VIII., cap, 3, entitled, "An Act concerning the pay- 
ment of First Fruits of all Dignities, Benefices, and Promotions 
Spiritual, and also concerning an Annual Pension of the Tenth part 
of all the possessions of the Church, Spiritual and Temporal, 
granted to the King's Highness and his Heirs." Under this Act 
commissioners were appointed in each diocese to make a nevf 
"valor beneficiorum,"+ in accordance with which the holdera of 
benefices were rated for the future. If the clergy had objected 
before to a tax so paid to the spiritual head of the Church, it was. 
but natural that the opposition should grow still stronger when the 
hated impost was transferred to the chief of the State, and accor- 
dingly the rebellion against it became loud and violent. It suc- 
ceeded in gaining its end, when once more priestly power got into 
the ascendant, during the reign of Queen Mary, when an Act was 
; 



Transcripts of this valuation are given in tlie work of John Eaton, called 
Liber Valorum et Decimatum, 8vo, Lomlon, 1711 ; republislied aa TheEaurus 
Eerum EccleBJaBticarum, 4to., London, 1763 ; and also in JoLn Bacon's Liber 
Kegia, before quoted (note, page 3), 
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passed — 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, cap. 4 — ^relinquishing the First 
Fruits and Tenths by the Crown, But this Act only remained in 
force till the end of Queeu Mary's short.reigo, for no sooner had 
her successor mounted the throne when, by Act of 1 Elizabeth, 
cap. 4, the tax, as settled by King Henry's " valor beneficioriin!," 
was again -imposed in favour of the Crown. Thus it remained in 
force till finally Queen Anne transferred the proceeds of this 
curious impost upon the clergy to the clergy. 

The honour of effecting this transfer is claimed by the Right Tranarer of 
Rev. Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of SaUsbury from 1689 t, 1715, the ^''10^15^ 
well-known author of the " History of the Ileformation." He sent clanjj. 
two memorials to King William HI., in 1690 and 1()97, recom- 
mending strongly the passing of a law " applying the First Fruits 
and Tenths arising from the larger benefices, to make up, in some 
degree, the deficiencies of the smaller," The bishop showed that 
wliile, on the one hand, the revenue derived from the lax was con- 
stantly misapplied — the Crown granting assignations of it, as, for 
example, to the Earl of Sunderland, who had " obtained an assign- 
ation upon two dioceses for £2,000 a-year, for two lives" — the 
poverty of the clergy, on the other hand, was terrible, there being 
" some hundreds of cures that have not, of certain provision, £20 
a-year, and some thousands that have not £50."* The memorials 
of the zealous bishop, renewed from time to time, made great im- 
pression upon William III, ; but the Sunderlands and others inte- 
rested in the tax, were too powerful in the Government for the king 
' have his own way, and he died without having been able to 

feet anything in the matter. Renewing his efforts with the sue- 

fisor of William HI,, Bishop Burnet was at last successful. "I 
laid this matter," he says.t " very fully before the present Queen 
[Anne] in the king's time, and had spoken often of it to Lord 
Godolphin, Upon the Queen's message a Bill was brought in, 
enabling her to alienate this branch of the revenue, and to create 
a Coiporation by charter, to apply it to the use for which she now 
gave it. The bishops were so zealous and unanimous for the Bill, 
that it was carried and pas.'^d into law." 

The statute which transferred the old Papal impost from the Ai)pro].ria- 
Crowji to a Corporation, for the benefit of the poorer clergy, was ^"".of firit 
Act '4 and 3 Anne, cap, 1 1, entitled " An Act for the making more "" '' 
effectual Her Majesty's gracious intention for the Augmentation of 
the Maintenance of the poor Clergy, by enabling Her Majesty to 
grant in perpetuity the Revenues of the First Fruits and Tenths, 
and abo for enabling any other Persons to make Grants for the 
same purpose," The Act empowered the Queeu to appoint " one 
body politic and coiporate," and " to grant, limit, or settle to or 
upon the said Corporation, and their successors for ever, all the 
revenue of First Fruits, and yearly perpetual Tenths, of all digni- 
ties, offices, benefices, and promotions spiritual whatsoever, to be 

* Barnet (Gilbert, Bishop of Saliabury), History of liis Own Time : to 
which is added the Life of the Author, by Iiia eon, Thomaa Bumet 2 vols 
Folio. London, 1724—34. 

t Ihid. 
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applied and disposed of to and for the augmentation of the main- 
tenance of such Parsons, Vicars, Curates, and Ministers, officiating 
in any Church or Chapel within the kingdom of England, dominion 
of Wales, and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, where the liturgy 
and rites of the Church of England, as now by Law established, 
are or shall be used and observed." Closely following upon the 
statute a decree of the Queen, dated November 3, 1705, established 
the legalised corporation, under the title of " The Governors of the 
IVjunty of Queen Anne, for the augmentation of the maintenance 
of the poor Clergy." To manage the distribution of the " Bounty ** 
thoroughly. Her Majesty appointed upwards of 500 persons to be 
members of the Corporation, the long list of names beginning 
with " Our most dear Consort Prince George of Denmark, our 
High Admiral and Generalissimo of all our Forces," and " John, 
Duke of Marlborough, our Captain-General of all and singular 
our Forces," and ending with the compact mass of " All and every 
the Aldermen of the Qty of London," and " All and every the 
Mayors of the respective cities within our kingdom of England." 
If wisdom was to be obtained from a multitude of counsellors, it 
was vested superabundantly in the Corporation of Queen Anne's 
Bounty. 
The first During the first few years of their existence the governors of 

governors of ^ Queen Anne's Bounty did very little towards discharging the trust 
liounty. "°*' with which they were charged, and it was not until January, 1710, 
that they issued their first report, stating the result of their labours. 
These consisted mainly in investigations as to the actual amount of 
revenue derived from the ecclesiastical tax which the Crown had 
relinquished. '* The First Fruits and Tenths," reported the gover- 
nors, ** computed at a medium of twenty years, do amount, one 
year with another, to about £17,000 per annum ; but we found the 
said First Fruits and Tenths charged with grants and pensions, 
several of them for life, to the value of about £11,000 per annum, 
and with an arrear of the same amounting to about £21,000, all 
which arrear we have been discharging till very lately. We have 
also bought off the Lady Waldegrave's pension of £1,000 per 
annum, granted unto her for a term of years, which, with the £500 
per annum payable to the late Mr. Pepys, reduces our yearly pay- 
ments to £9,500, or thereabouts." According to this statement, 
the governors of Queen Anne's Bounty had prospectively £17,000, 
and actually £9,500 per annum to distribute among the poor 
clergy ; still they distributed nothing for some years more to come. 
It was not till March, 1713, nearly eight years afler their incorpo- 
ration, that " the governors resolved upon the first distribution of 
the Queen's Bounty to the Poor Clergy, and ordered public notice 
to be given that there was the sum of £5,600 to be distributed in 
twenty-eight shares of £200 each."* From this small beginning 
the distributions were gradually enlarged till, at the present time, 



* Hodgson (Christopher), An Account of the Augmentation of Small Livings 
by the Governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne, for the Augmentation of 
the Maintenance of the Poor Clergy. 8vo. London, 1826. 
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ttie governors of Qtieen Anne'9 Bounty have at their disposal an 
annual net income of upwards of £10,000, which they give away 
in grants, varying from £100 to £200 in each case. 

A very considerable addition to the revenues of the corporation Gmnta aai 
was made in the years 1809 to 1820 by Parliamentary grants in »>e°erojition. 
aid. The first of these grants, of £100,000, was voted by the ^°^^" 
House of Commons in 1809, in consequence of a message of King Boimiy. 
George III., dwelling upon the deplorable condition of the poor 
clergy, and the necessity of augmenting their incomes, in thou- 
sands of eases altogether insufficient for their maintenance. The 
Pai-liamentary grant of 1809 was followed by others, made in the 
sessions of 1810, 1811, 1812, 1813, 1814, 1815, 1816, 1818, X819 
and 1820, each lilie the first one, of £100,000, thus bringing the 
total amount voted by the House of Commons towards the main- 
tenance of the clergy of the Church of England up to £1,100,000. 
At the same time private benefactions, encouraged by the Act of 
3 and 3 Anne, cap. 11, kept flowing in from year to year, con- 
stantly increasing in amount. The year 1713, in which the gove- 
nors made their earliest disb-ibution, brought them also the first 
private benefaction, in one sum of £100 ; but the gifts received by 
them increased the next year to £3,2(50, and the year after to 
£4,773. After some considerable fluctuations, both in number 
and amount, the private benefactions rose to the highest sum, 
j£15,200, in the year 1824, and from thence underwent for a 
time a decline. In the 110 years from 1716 to the end of 1825, 
the total private benefactions made to the fund of the governors ot 
Queen Anne's Bounty amounted to about £850,000, contributed 
by upwards of 4,500 donors, the great majority of the gifts 
amounting to £200.* Adding to this sum the Parliamentary 
grants, made from 1809 to 1820, the corporation received in gifts 
very nearly two millions sterling during the period here referred 
to, embracing little more than a century. It may be estimated 
that the regular revenues assigned to the governors of Queen 
Anne's Bounty in the century and a half elapsed since the estab- 
lishment of the corporation was about £1,(500,000, and that in the 
fifty years from the end of 1825 till the end of 1875 the donations 
amounted to £400,0(K), being somewhat less than one-half of the 
total received in the preceding hundred years. Thus, at a rough 
calculation, the total receipts of Queen Anne's Bounty, from its fouu- 
'dation to the present time, may be taken at four millions sterling. 

An account of the origin and proceedings of the great corpora- Con«utiition 
tioii which shares with that of Queen Anne's Bounty, the duty of gf^*^!^^'''"" 
providing for the clergy of fJie Church of England, has already minion 
been given in a previous chapter,-f* but it may not be out of place 
to describe at somewhat further length the actual working of this 
highly-important body, entrusted mth vast powers for the internal 
management of the State-Church. Under the Act eatablish- 



■ HoJMOii(CLrislopher), An Account of the Augmentation of Smail Livings 
by the Govemors o( the Bounty of Queeu Anue, fur the Augmentation of 
the ttitintcniuice of the Poor Olngy, 8to. Loiidon, 1620, ubi supru. 
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iiiff the permaiient KcclesJastical Commifisioii, 15 and 7 William 
IV., cap. 77, the members appointed to serve on it were 
five prelates, namely, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
and the ISishopa of Loiidoa, Lincoln, and Gloncester and 
Bristol ; five membera of the Government, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of the Couaci!, 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and three other lay membera, 
appointed by name, viz.. Lord Ilarrowby, Mr. Hobhouse, and Sir 
Herbert Jeuner. Thus there were five dignitaries of the Church 
agamst eight lay members in the body, the proportion being the 
same as that in the Commission of Inquiry instituted by the Crown 
n 1835, and from which sprang the Ecelesiastienl Commission. 
The Act of 6 and 7 William IV"., cap. 7t>, made it the first duty of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to carry into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Commission of Inquiry as regards the dignities, 
revenues, &c. of archbishops and bishops, the limits of dioceses, and 
the episcopal loans of the subject in general ; and this part of the 
work was undertaken with much zeal. The Commission, as was 
given in evidence before Pai'liament in 1847 by the secretary, 
met punctually once or twice a-month, and " there was a regular 
attendance of most of the members."* Erom 1836, when the first 
Act establishing the Ecclesiastical Commission was passed, until 
1840, when the constitution of the body was altered by the statute 
of 3 and 4 Victorise, cap, 113, the membera of the Commission 
were diligent in arranging all particulars as to the future revenues 
and position of archbishops and bishops ; fixed incomes being Bub- 
stituted for fluctuating ones, and new palaces and country resi- 
dences being ordered for many of them. During these four years 
the Commission issued twenty-nine schemes and orders, all of 
which, with the exception of one, was ratified by the Queen in 
Council, and, being didy gazetted, acquired the force of Acts of 
Parliament,"!" After the accomplishment of this work, relating solely 
Change in tha to the condition of the upper hierarchy of the Chiirch, the formation 
f^"*^''"*'"" °' of the Ecclesiastical Commission underwent a notable change. 
B Jn. '"°™'*" While, before the Commission as constituted by the Act of William 
IV"., consisted of five prelates and eight lay members, the statute of 
3 and 4 Victoria;, cap. 113, nearly quadrupled the number, raising 

Lthe total from thirteen to thirty-nine. The increase was entirely 
in favour of the ecclesiastical element. L'^nder the new Act there 
were added to the five prelates already in the Commission, all the 
other bishops of the Church of England, together with three deans, 
those of Canterbury, St. Paul, and Westminster, the total propor- 
tion being that of twenty-nine ecclesiastical to twenty lay members. 
Two of these lay members were left to the nomination of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and as the larger proportion of the rest of 
the lay element consisted of high golitical and legal functionaries, 
ministers, judges, and others, on the list only by virtue of their 



' Beport from tlie Select Committee on the Eccleeiastical Commiseioii, to- 
gether with the Minutes of Evidence. Folio. London, 1847, p. 2. 

+ Evidence of Mr. C. K. Murra;^, Secretary to the Ecclesiastical CommisBion 
to " Report I'rom the Select Committee," p. 4, 
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I office, aiid not personally, tlie new statute placed the prelates 
overwhelmingly in the majority, — ^expressedly the bishops weru 
made Church reformers. 

A very instructive account of the inner working of the Eccle- The clerical ' 
siastical Commission, as shown by the attendances of the various mant'mtiiV 
members, lay and ecclesiastical, from the establisliment of the body Comniisiioa. 1 
in 1836 till the end of June, 18i7, a period of twelve years, was 
laid before the Parliamentary Select Committee of Inquiry in the 
session of 1847. It appears from this account, given m the form 
of a aeries of tabular statements, prepared by the secretary of the 
Commission,* that during the five years from 183(5 to 1840, when 
the total number of members was but thirteen, eight lay and five 
ecclesiastical, the number of attendances— -in 103 meetings: iK) 

■ general and 13 of committee — were as follows: — 



I 





Attetittances 


Euclesiastical Commissioners. 


I'mm 




1836 to 1840. 


Prelates : — 


Samhet. 


Archbishop of Canterbury 


95 


York 


36 


Bishop of London ... 


93 


„ Lincoln ... 


46 


„ Gloucester and Bristol 


31 


Total prelates 


301 


Lay Members:— 




First Lord of the Treasury ... 


27 


Lord Chancellor 


4 


Lord President of the Council 


35 


Secretary of State for the Home Department 


62 


Chancellor of the Exchequer , , . 


13 


Lord HaiTOwby 


52 


Mr. Hobhoiise 


61 


Sir Herbert Jenner .. . 


59 


Total lay members... 


313 


Grand Total 


614 



It will be seen that the number of attendances of the five eccle- *{?^^" "^ 
siastical members of the Commissioners was nearly as great as that oigrioal and ol 
of the eigiit lay members ; two of the former, the Arehbishop of Uy memben 
Canterbury and tlie Bishop of London, being foremost in their zeal '""" ^^*^ ** 1 
to carry out the first objects of the Act 6 and 7 William IV., cap. * 
76, Of the ninety general meetings of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission that took place in the fi^'c years from 1836 to 1840, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury missed scarcely any, and the Bishop of 
London but very few, and the two prelates only failed in regular 

• Beport from Ibe Select Commiltee i 
' wpra. Afpeudix H., pp. 33SQ, 
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Kumbcr of 
attendances 
from 1841 to 
1847. 



attendance at the thirteen committee meetings where resolutions or 
matters of secondary importance were passed. 

The change in the constitution of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
brought about by the statute of 1840, led to some striking results 
as regards the activity of the lay and clerical divisions of the mem- 
bers, as will be seen from the subjoined Table, giving, on the basis 
of the returns made to the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, 
the total number of attendances of the seven years, ended June, 
from 1841 to 1847 :— 



Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 



Church Dignitaries: — 
Archbishop of Canterbury 

„ York 

Bishop of London ... 

Durham ... 

Winchester 

Bangor ... 

Bath and Wells . . . 

Carlisle ... 

Chester ... 

Chichester 

Ely 

Exeter ... 

Gloucester and Bristol 

Hereford 

Lichfield 

Lincoln ... 

Llandaff . . . 

Norwich... 

Oxford ... 

Peterborough 

Eipon 

Eochester 

Salisbury 

St. Asaph 

St. David's 

Worcester 



» 

ft 
» 

» 

» 

» 

99 
79 
» 

» 
l> 
99 
9> 
99 
» 



Dean of Westminster 



Total Church dignitaries 
Members of Government: — 
First Lord of the Treasury 
Lord Chancellor 
President of the Council 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ... 

Carried forward ... ' ... 



Attendances 

from 
1841 to 1847. 



Number. 

265 

41 
326 

51 
133 
187 

13 

42 
105 

94 
166 

56 

50 
172 
138 

82 
118 

69 
113 

10 

71 
190 
151 

61 

34 
115 
162 



3,005 

14 
1' 
68 
35 
70 



188 
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Altenaancea 




from 




1841 to 1847. 




Mombsr. 


Brought forwai-d ... 


188 


Jddges :— 




Lord Chief Justice of Kngkud 





Master of the Eolla... 





* Lord Chief Justice of the Conunou Pleas 


2 


Lord Chief Baron ... 




Judge of the Prerogative Court 


69 


Judge of the Admiralty Court 


14 


Genekai. Lvy Commissio.nees :— 




EarlofDiiVon 


133 


Earl of Bessborough 


231 


Earl of Chichester ... 


61 


Earl of Harrowby ... 


79 


Lord Ashley 


34 


Eight Hon. Henry Goulboum 


33 


Eight Hou. H. Hobhouse 


190 


Eight Hou. Sir J. R. H. Graham 


17 


Eight Hon. Sir George Grey ... 


64 


Right Hon. John NichoU 


128 



Total lay Commissioners 
GrniKl Total 



A glance at the preceding Table will show that the lay element 
was almost set aside by the clerical ; the attendance of the Church 
dignitaries at the meetings of the Hccleaiaslical Commissioners 
bcmg very nearly three times as numerous as those of the lay 
members, A somewhat strange feature apparent from the tabular Biihopaand 
statement is the exceedingly slight part taken by the judges in the Ja^s**.'" *» 1 
proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commission, althongh their intro- c^^'^"** 
ouction into the body was deemed highly important. It will be 
Been that three out of the six judges never attended, while a fourth 
took part but twice in the deliberations. The whole of the attend- 
ances of the judges were not more than eighty-five, representing 
not one-third of those of the single Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The total number of general meetings — exclusive of 317 com- Nqmberof 
mittee meetings — held by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the meaiingiof 
Beven years from the end of June, 18-H to the end of June, 1847, ^^'j"™^™ 
was 189, being at the rate of twenty-scveu per annum. The jean. 
largest number of Commissioners present at any general meeting 
was twenty-three, and the smallest nine, the average being ten. 
Two of the Commissioners attended more than two-thirds of the 
general meetings, namely : — 




The Archbiahnp of Canterbury 
The Bishop of Londuu 
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Committee 
meetings of 
the Eccle- 
siastical Gom> 
mission. 



The actual 
rulers of the 
Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 









75 1 


meetings. 


69 




69 




63 




62 




61 




61 




68 




56 




66 




64 




62 




52 




51 





Two other Commissioners attended more than one-half of the 
meetings, namely : — 

The Bishop of Rochester 96 meetings. 

The Earl of Bessborough 96 „ 

Lastly, fourteen of* the Commissioners attended one-fourth of the 
meetings, namely : — 

The Bishop of Bangor . . . 

n yy Ely 

„ ,, Hereford... 

The Dean of Westminster 
The Bishop of LlandaiF . . . 
„ „ Salisbury . . . 

The Right Hon. H. Hobhouse 
The Earl of Devon 
The Bishop of Winchester 

Worcester 
Chester . . . 
Chichester 
The Right Hon. John NichoU 
The Bishop of Lichfield . . . 

The committee meetings of the Ecclesiastical Commission, to the 
number of 317 during the same term, were, like the general meet- 
ings, chiefly attended by the high dignitaries of the Church, fore- 
most among them the Bishop of London, who alone was present at 
more than one-half of the sittings of the committee. Thus the 
lay clerics took throughout a very limited share in the important 
work entrusted by Parliament at the outset more to it than to the 
clergy. 

In the evidence given before the Parliamentary Committee of 
Inquiry in 1847, it was admitted by nearly all the witnesses that 
the directions and management of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
was virtually in the hands of a very small number of persons, the 
majority of the number not finding it to their convenience to take 
part in the duties they were called upon to fulfil. The Bishop of 
Lincoln, one of the witnesses, was very frank upon the point. To 
the question of the chairman whether it was not a fact that " there 
are very many members of the Commission on the list who never 
attend at all?'* the Bishop of Lincoln replied, with creditable 
candour, '* There are ; for instance, myself. I scarcely ever attend : 
I am so little in town." Being further asked by the pertinacious 
chairman — Mr. John Evelyn Denison, subsequently Speaker of 
the House of Commons — whether it was "not an objection to any 
tribunal of that kind that there should be a great many persons 
who lend their names to it, and who never lend their attendance ?" 
the Bishop of Lincoln, in artless sincerity, responded, " Certainly 
there is that objection."* 



Report from the Select Committee, 1847, Minutes of Evidence, p. 11. 
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A further lieport of the Parliamentary CommitLee of liicjiiiry luuec organi- 

was issued in 1856* containing much additional evidence as to the E''i"'"Mt'm! 

working of the Ecclesiastical Commission. One of its most influ- comniiBBioo. 

eotial lay members, the Earl of Chichester — who was appointed the 

first Church Estates Commissioner under the Act 13 and 14 

Victorise, paaaed in 1850, which instituted this important Board — 

described to the Committee, in a brief and lucid manner, the inner 

organisation of the Ecclesiastical Commission. " Two of the Church 

Estates Commissioners," he stated, "are appointed and removable 

by the Crown, and one by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 

latter and one of the former receive salaries out of the common 

funds. Five [Ecclesiastical] Commissioners, of which number two 

must be Church Estates Commissioners, form a quorum of the 

Board ; and in cases where the common seal has to be affixed two 

of the five must be members of the episcopal bench. The Church 

Estates Commissioners constitute per le, or in combination with 

two other members of the Commission, appointed under seal 

annually by the Board, a committee, called the Estates Committee, 

having in certain specified cases an independent action, subject 

only to regulation by any rules which the Board maij make from 

time to time, but which, in point of fact, the Board have never 

thought tit to make." The constitution of the latter committee 

was subsequently described by the Earl of Chichester. "The 

peculiar business of the Estates Committee," the witness told the 

Committee, in reply to a question, " is all that relates to the sale, 

. purchase, letting, or management of estates; that which does not 

I fell under the description being within the province of the general 

B.Board. They, however, are empowered to delegate, by writing 

T under seal to the Estates Committee, authority to do and complete 

I'liuch last-mentioned matters, except where it may be necessary to 

I seal a scheme for submission to Her Majesty in Council. The 

I Board are also in the habit of referring individual cases, and even 

I- whole classes of business, to the Estates Committee for their advice 

Land report, and the recommendations contained in their reports 

I are very rarely varied." 

I In reply to other questions, the Earl of Chichester furnished The E«biit«i 
F'nolable information — interesting both in a positive and in a ^°™^'']'*^ °' 
■.negative sense — as regards the management of the large estates uoiiComnjU- 
K'Vnder the control of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The exami- •ion. 
FVBtion on this point has to be given in full to be understood. "f" " I 
■'Visb to ask your lordship," inquired Mr. Evelyn Denison, " a few 
t questions upon a different brauch of the subject, but a very im- 
frportant one, and that h with reference to the direct management 
Kf the estates which have fallen into the hands of the Coramis- 
Ktloners, iu which they stand in the position of landlord. Will you 
le so good as to tell the Committee where any considerable amouut 
if property of that nature lies?" The reply made to this question 



• Firet Report from the Select Cummittec on EcdeBiastical Coiuiuiasiuu 
(Folio. IjODdun, \s:>G. 
+ Ibid,iUj 
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by the Earl of Chicbester was as follows : — " I bai'e two returns in 
my bands from two agents employed by the Commissioners, one of 
which is of the division of the property in the northern part of the 
kingdom, managed by Messrs. Pickering and Smith. Of the 
estates under their management, I see that the principal average 
is, in Durham, 1,258 acres ; Nottingham, 2,300 acres ; and York, 
3,423 acres. Then, I ahonid add, that of the acres in York, which 
are by far the largest estate we have at present in hand, 2,2a0 
acres will go to the chapter of York, and 1,170 acres to the see of 
Kipon." The Earl of Chichester was ai^ked, " How is that property 
now managed, and what degree of immediate supervision do the 
Commissioners exercise over it?" To which he replied, "It is 
managed, of course, by the agents to whom I have alluded, Messrs. 
Pickering and Smith ; and the only supervision that I personally 
have been able to give to it has been hy the reports of other gentle- 
men who have happened to see it. I have inquired from time to 
time, but I have never had an opportunity of seeing it myself. I 
am satisfied from the accounts which I have beard that the manage- 
ment is eJficient," Being hard pressed as to whether these land 
agents, on whom he and the Ecclesiastical Committee entirely 
relied for the management of their immense estates, did not fre- 
quently act in the most despotic manner, particulars being given 
to that effect, the Earl of Chichester sheltered himself under pleas 
of ignorance. "I do not think lean tell you," was the reply, when 
asked about some "rather remarkable cu-cumstanees" that had 
occurred in the management of estates in Nottinghamshire; and 
when asked aa to whether he " would be surprised " to hear of 
instances of gross oppression by the agents of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, the final rejoinder was that he could " only answer 
generally." This concluded for the time the examination of the 
first Church Estates Commissioner, 
d The ignorance of the Earl of Chichester as to the details of the 

if tha administration of the great estates of the Ecclesiastical Commissinn 
aim "''^ dispelled later on, in other evidence given before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of Inquiry. The evidence in question was 
that of the gentlemen referred to by the Earl as " the two agents 
employed by the Commissioners," Messrs. Pickering and Smith. 
Mr. John Pickering, under a somewhat minute examination, was 
brought to admit an exceedingly high-handed process of manage- 
ment on his pai't, as well as that of "my son," with philanthropic 
assistance of " a nephew of mine," aged "twenty-two or twenty- 
three," superintending drainage operations on a large scale for 
the pure love of the thing, and without any remuneration. In 
reply to questions by Lord John Kussell, chairman of the Select 
Committee, Mr. Pickering also admitted that he acted in most 
matters (including notices to quit given to old tenants) very much 
as he liked, without troubling the Ecclesiastical Commissionei*3, 
being persuaded that "a large discretion must be allowed, to an 
agent to enable him to meet the exigencies which arise lu the 
course of practice." The evidence of Mr. John Pickeritig was 
fully confirmed by his partner, Mr. Edmund James Smith, who, 
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besides, funiiahed the Parliamentary Committee with aonie im- ■ 

portant estimates of the total value ol' Church jiroperty.* Replying 1 

to an interrogation of Lord John Kussell as to "the aggregate I 

value of the property belonging to the ecclesiastical corporations," I 

Mr. Smith gave it as his opinion that the total amounted to at M 

least je35,OOO,OO0. The witness defined this "to include the fl 

bishops and chapters, and the separate estates of the deans and I 

prebendaries," but not the rectories or any of the rest of the Church I 

property. In answer to further questions, Mr. Smith stated that I 

he estimated "the actual value of the incomes of the lessees" at H 

£18,000,000, and "the capital sum which would represent the I 

value of the tithes at £10,000,000, reckoning the net income from fl 

tithes at £400,000 per annum, and " worth about twenty-five ■ 

years' purchase in fee." Subsequent interrogations and replies pro- I 

duced some confusion, but the Parliamentary Committee in their H 

third Report summed up the whole of this part of the inquiry I 

lucidly as follows : — " It has been stated to your Committee that H 

the value of the property of the Church in lands and houses may H 

be estimated to have amounted, at the commencement of the Act I 

14 and 15 Vietorise, cap, lOi, to thirty-iive millions sterling. Mr. H 

Smith, the agent of the Commissioners, has reckoned that about H 

half this amount represents the value of the interest of the Church I 

— the lessor, and the remaining half that of the lessees. "■!* I 

A flood of light was thrown upon the question of the actual Extent and I 
extent and value of the landed property held by the Ecclesiastical J^^*,"' "" 1 
Commisaionera by the publication, in 187(5, of the large Blue-book, ^^ J^^ 
already cited, furnishing, on the basis of the valuation lists, whicli BccletiBstioal 
were made out for the purpose of rating in every parish, a " Return Commuaoo. 
of the number and names of owners of land of one acre and upwards 
in each county of England and Wales, exclusive of the metropolis, 
with the estimated average and annual gross estimated rental of 
the property belonging to each owner." Although admittedly in- 
complete, not only as omitting the metropolis, but in the exclusion 
of woods and other lands from the computation, the return yet 
offers a most valuable contribution towards ascertaining the amount 
of Chiu-ch property. The immense lists of the Return, appropriately 
called the modern " Domesday-book," in which the names of nearly 
a million of landowners stand enrolled,} the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners figure throughout as among the largest holders of rent-pro- 
perty in the kingdom. The following Table gives the area and 
gross estimated annual rental of the landed property in the hands 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in every county of England and 
Wales, according to the " Domesday-book" of 1876 ; — 



Firat Rpport from the Select Commitlee, 1556, pp, 03 and S5. 

Thinl Report Trom the Select Commitle'' —-"—■"-' •" : :- 

Preiient C'oDstitution of the EcclcBtostit^l Con 



t The exftct nunibtt of owners returned is 073,S35, of wlioin T03,2afi, or 
nlfout 73 per cent, are holders of less than an acre, and 36I),54T, oi 3B per 
cent, holders of on acre and upwards of land. 



tllE HKVESl'ES 09 



Conntiei. 


Area of Uod. 


GroHeiti- 
Duited rental. 


England :— 


ACIM. 


Rood! 


Prch. 


£ a. 


BedfordBliite 


69» 


3 


6 


1,121 3 


Berkshire 


1,836 


2 


9 


2,201 14 


Buckinchamsliire 

Cambridgeshire 


041 


1 


26 


1,674 11 


4,748 








9,320 19 


Cheshire 


B16 


1 


4 


1,420 6 


Cornwall 


2,119 


3 


36 


2,790 19 


Cumberland 


3,820 


X 


23 


3,240 


DerbjBhire 


363 





34 


744 18 


Devonshire 


6,390 





20 


10,265 6 




1,030 


2 


35 


1,396 12 


Durham 


28,868 


1 


29 


63,181 8 


Essex 


1,142 


3 


1 


1,618 8 


Gloucesterahire 


3,434 


3 


15 


4,621 




3,390 


1 


1 


5,666 15 


Hertfordshire 


901 


2 


22 


1,257 13 




3,659 




11 


6,734 10 


Kent 


1,0591 


1 





17,713 10 


Lancashire 


235 


3 


31 


1,142 7 


Leicestershire 


1,319 


.3 


10 


2,802 7 


Lincolnshire 


8,774 


3 


3 


12,828 7 


Middlesex (exclufiivit of Metropolis) ... 


1,308 


3 


7 


46,519 




125 


3 


18 


174 13 


Norfolk 


3,753 





27 


7.669 16 


Northamptonabhe 

Northuniberlaml 


4,677 


2 


23 


8,149 14 


98 


2 


20 


1.792 


Nottinghamshire 


6,700 


3 


30 


11,805 g 


Oxfordshire 


2,263 


3 


19 


4,183 2 


Botkudahire 


507 


1 


29 


1,029 10 


Somersetshire 


8,464 


1 


37 


14,865 17 


Southampton all ire 

Staffordshire 


2,400 





8 


1,753 1 


3,166 




1 


3,520 19 


Suffolk 


214 


2 


7 


343 13 


SarreT 


1,101 




39 


3,996 


sS 


3,640 


3 


31 


5,510 8 


Warwickshire 


37 


1 


6 


71 6 


Wiltshire 


6,580 


2 


20 


9,985 12 


Worcestershire 


5,213 





23 


10,221 13 


Yorkshire (EbbI Riding) 


667 
8,357 



2 


13 
14 


1,139 16 
11,380 2 


:; (w^ :; ] ::: ::: 


3,435 


2 


11 


2,962 1 


Wales:— 










Anslesey 


44 








41 g 




225 


2 




87 2 


Carmartbenshiie 




3 


14 


158 


Carnarvonshire 


7 


2 


12 


65 


Denbighshire 


245 


1 


4 


611 14 




1 123 


2 


7 


303 14 




' 1,594 


1 


16 


9,926 14 


Pombrokesliire 


1 3,192 


2 


9 


2,296 


Radnorshire 


1 '' 





17 


12 


Total, England and Wales ... 


1 149,882 


1 


20 


311,207 16 



The above Table shows that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
BPe landowQers in tdl the counties of England except two — Shrop- 
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abire and Westmoreland ; and in all the counties of Wales except 
three — Brecon, Merioneth, and Montgomeryshire. On the whole, 
therefore, they possess land in forty-nine out of the fifty-four counties. 
They hold the largest quantity of land in Durham, namely, 28,368 
acres, at the gross estimated rental of £63,181, and the smallest 
in Carnarvonshire, namely, 7i acres, of the gi'oss estimated rental 
of £55. With the exception of the Duke of Northumberland, 
returned in the new " Domesday-book," as holding 186,397, there 
I is no individual, or corporation, in England and Wales, possessed 
I of more landed property than the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
while, as regards the value of the annual rent roll, they stand 
I quite unrivalled. While the 186,397 acres of land of the Duke of 
Horthiimberland produce but £176,044, the 149,882 acres of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners bring them £311,807, representing 
the largest revenue from real property possessed by any individual 
.or corporate body in the kingdom, and, probably, iu the world. 

Nearest, as corporations, to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as u*^?*??"' 
I great landowners in England and Wales, come the colleges of the TernUM."' 

oniversities of Oxford and Cambridge. Each university has con- 
l nderably less property than the Ecclesiastical Commission, but 
f "both together surpass that of the latter. The colleges of Oxford 
I possess 126,879 acres, of an estimated annual rental of £219,111, 
I and the colleges of Cambridge are owners of 108,764 acres, pro- 
ducing £192,453. The Oxford colleges have landed property in 
fifty-one out of the fifty-four counties of England and Wales, their 
I largest possessions being, first, in Oxfordshire, 31,586 acres, with 
I an estimated rental of £86,224 ; secondly, in Berkshire, 12,079 
^ acres, with a rental of £18,391 ; and thirdly, in Buckinghamshire, 
I 10,108 acres, with estimated rental of £13,853. Tlie only three 
r counties iu England and Wales in which the colleges of Oxford 
I possess no land are Cornwall, Rutland, and Westmoreland. Not 
I quite so widely spread over the kingdom as the lands of Oxford 
1 are those of the colleges of the university of Cambridge. The 
Cambridge colleges hold real pi-operty in thirty-seven out of the 
fifty-four counties. The three counties holding the largest average 
are, first, Cambridge, 33,578 acres, with estimated rental of 
£87,767 ; secondly, Norfolk, 8,171 acres, with rental of £10,598; 
and thirdly, Lincolnshire, with estimated rental of £ll,(i50. There 
are lauds of Oxford in Cambridgeshire, but no lands of Cambridge 
I iu Oxfordshire, while Cornwall is the only county in the kingdom 
I not contributing to the rent-roll of the two combined universities. 

The aggregate landed property of the Ecclesiastical Commission Aggregate 
and the two imiversities is as follows : — '°'"° 



Area of Land, 



Estii 



Ecclesiastical 
ICoUeges of Oxford 
Cambridf 



A ore.. 


« 


149,882 


311,207 


12C.S79 


219,111 


108,764 


192,4.53 



ufbnd 
of the BeeU- 
■^^^-^^^ suuilical Com- 
kted Rentiil. munoaen and 
the Uoiver- 
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THE REVENUES 0^ 



EsUmate of 
total valae of 
landed pro- 
perty. 



Bevenne and 
expenditure of 
the Ecolesias- 
tical Commis- 
sionors. 



The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as well as the colleges of the 
two universities, are known to possess large and exceedingly valu- 
able estates in the metropolis, not included in the returns of the 
"Domesday-book." From the last published accounts of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, it appears that the rental of estates 
vested in them produced, during the year preceding the 1st of 
November, 1875, a total revenue of £733,425, or a sum of £422,218 
above that of the estimated rental returned in the " Domesday- 
book," the greater part, if not the whole, of which amount was 
derived, probably, from the princely rent-roll of the metropolis. 

The following Tables* give the official accounts, here referred 
to, of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for the year preceding the 
1st of November, 1875. The first two Tables exhibit the " Common 
Fund " accounts : — f 

Revenue Account of Common Fund for the year 1874-75. 

£ 8. d. 
Rental of estates vested in tlie Commissioners ... ... 733,425 14 11 

Dividends and interest on investments, chiefly Government 

securities ... ... ... ... ... 97,424 6 

Land sale and purchase account .. . ... ... ... 100,000 

Balance left on the 1st November, 1874 ... ... ... 430,885 6 4 

Total 



Benefices augmented and endowed, viz. : — 
Permanent grants and endowments 
Terminable grants, &c. 
Annual payments 

Archdeaconries augmented and endowed ... 

Commutation annuities to dignitaries 

Southwell Collegiate Church 

St. Da"\dd's College, Lampeter ... 

First-fruits and tenths, in respect of prebendal estates 

Compensation 

Chancel repairs 
Payments to Bishops : — 

In augmentation of incomes, &c. 

In respect of estates ... 



Less, net income from estates ... 

Payments to Chapters and Vicars Choral : — 
In augmentation of incomes, &c. 
Less, Commissioners' share of revenues ... 



Carried forward 



... 


.e year 


[,361,735 1 


9 


dfor til 


1874-75. 




£ 


8. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


370,872 


5 


6 






21,724 


9 


7 






52,896 


14 


4 


445,403 9 


5 








... 




• . . 


9,380 2 


3 


... 




» . . 


873 





... 




> . . 


2,016 4 


9 


... 






1,500 





estates 




> . . 


1,159 15 


7 


• • • 




> . . 


100 





• • • 




. . 


9,767 12 


10 


78,736 


3 









27,500 












106,236 


3 









26,394 17 


4 










— 


79,841 5 


8 


159,204 


8 


8 






926 17 


2 












158,277 11 


6 




• 


..i 


... 


>708,319 2 






* Twenty-eighth Report from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 
With an Appendix. 8vo. London, ] 876. 

t Notices of the " Common Fund " and of preceding accounts of the Eccle* 
siastical Commissioners was given in chapter i., pages 42-45. 



THE COrRCn OF ESGLASD. 



n 



£91,954 1!) 
3,343 7 



Brouglit forward 
Oapital snnis granted tii heneficea : — 
Fur erection of parsonage houses, &c. 
For raiiair, &c., of parsonnge hoiiBCs 

Fiimi and other buildings, and iraproTements on estates 

Dntinage on estntes 

Official establishment expenses, &c. 

Legal expenses 

SurveyoiTi' and Actitary's charges 

Architects' charges 

Income tiix ... 



Balance i.n 31at October, 18 
Total 



... 447,919 I 
.£1,361,645 1 8 



The next two Tables exhibit the receipts and disbiirseinenta of I 
the " Land Sale and Purchase Acwint," established under the Act J 
G and 7 Victoria, cap. 37, foi- the year preceding the 1st of t 
November, 1875: — i 

Revenue Account of Land Sale and Purchase- for the year 18(4-75. 





Govamment 


Ciish. 


Balance on the 1st November, 1674 

Rereipta for estates sold, &c. ;— 
Reduced £i per cent. Annuities 
CW. ... 

Lauds sold under Railway and other Acts 

Government Securities transferred by the 

Trust and Special Accounts 
Investment Account ... 


£ s. d. 

W] 3 3 

2,192 11 

10 13 
13,230 & 


£ >. A. 

292,a9S IC 11 

445,763 16 11 
14,474 6 a 


Total 


15,Q29 7 7 


752,937 4 



f Expenditure Account of Land Sale and Purdiaiefor the year 1874-75. 





eeonrilici. 


Ciuli. 


Estates purchased 

Appropnalion to the Common Fund 

Inreatment Account ;— 

Consolidated £3 per cent. Annuities ... 

Reduced £3 per cent, Annuities 
tBoiance on the 31st October, 167.^ 


£ B. d. 

15,433 4 5 
96 3 8 


£ 8. d. 

188,408 4 9 
100,000 

464,527 16 7 


Total 


15,528 7 7 


762,937 4 



'he following two Tables give the receipts and disbursements of 
"-the " BeaeAces augmented and endowed Capital Account af 
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THE llEVENUES OF 



A?*^®«***^^^ Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the year preceding the 1st of 
of benefices. November, 1875 :"-♦ 

Revenue Account of Benefices augmented, ^'c.,for the year 1874-76. 



GoYemment 
Securities. 



Balances on the Ist November, 1874 : — 
Consolidated ^3 per cent. Annuities ... 
Reduced £3 per cent. Annuities 
New ^3 per cent. Annuities ... 

X^UfOlX ••• ••• ••# 0»a 

Trust and Special Accounts : — 

Consolidated £S per cent. Annuities . . . 
v>asii ... ... ... ••. 

Totill ... 



£ 8. d. 

307,876 4 9 

16,547 5 2 

13,865 19 3 



7,400 ! 



Cash. 



B. cl. 



1,273,016 11 6 



61,648 18 11 



345,689 9 2 1,334,665 10 5 



Expenditure Account of Benefices augmented, SfC.,for the year 1874-75. 



Trust and Special Accounts : — 

Consolidated ^3 per cent. Annuities ... 

vyUtsll ... ... ... ... 

Balances on the 31st October, 1875 : — 
Consolidated £3 per cent. Annuities ... 
Reduced £Z per cent. Annuities 
New £% per cent. Annuities ... 

v^diulX ... ... ... ... 

X oiai ... ... ... 



Government 
Securities. 



£ s. d. 
5,358 8 10 



309,917 15 11 
16,547 5 2 
13,865 19 3 



345,682 9 2 



Gasb. 



£ s. d. 



4,856 5 



1,329,809 5 5 



1,334,665 10 5 



The following is the balance-sheet of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for the year ended the 31st October, 1875 : — 



Revenue Account, 1874-75. 












Government 
Secorities. 


Cash 


• 




Government Securities held by the Com- 


£ s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


nussioners, viz.: — 
Consoliflated ^3 per cent. Annuities 
Reduced ^3 per cent. Annuities 
New £S per cent. Annuities 

Cash at the Bank of England 

Mortgages 

Trust and Special Accounts : — 
Balances at debit 

Investment Account : — Balance at debit 


3,692,153 11 

543,798 1 

28,554 5 


5 

10 
3 


272,477 
37,983 

33,230 
2,621,927 


9 
2 

2 
12 






2 


Total ... 


4,264,505 18 


6 


2,965,618 


5 


2 



* Further details of the accounts here given may be found in the Twenty- 
eighth Report from the Ecclesiastical Oommissioixers. 8vo. London, 1876. 



THE CHUKCH OF ENGLVNU. 
Krpenditure AccouTit, lS74i-7o. 





Secaritiei. 


CMh. 




£ 8. 


d. 


£ <-. <\. 


Common Firnd :— 








Balance at credit 






447,919 1 n 


Land, &c. Sale antl Purclia«e Account : — 








Bidance.,. 






464,r>37 i:. 7 


Benefices Augmented and Endowetl 








Capital Account :— 
Ealancea at Credit, vii. : 














Balance of Coneolidatcd £3 per cent. 








Annuities 


309,917 15 


11 




Do. of Reduced £S per cent. Anuuities 


16,547 5 


2 





Do. of New £3 per cent. AnmiitieB ... 
Do. excluBive of Government SecutitiM 


13,86S 19 


a 








1,329,809 5 


Trust and Special Accounts : — 








Balances at credit, rii. : 










1,017,950 8 


4 





Reduced £3 per cent Annuities 


62,2^3 12 


« 




New £3 pet lent Annuities 


ia,83B 8 


1 




ExclUBive of Govenanent Seciirities... 






tmi.KVJ -2 2 


Investment Account : — 








Balances at credit, \ii. : 










2,364,285 7 


2 




Reduced .£3 per cent. Annuities 


466,027 4 


2 




New £3 jiet cent. Annuities 


1,852 17 


11 




Rental, &c. of Estates Atcouul :— 








Balance utcredit... 


■ 




.'.0,723 1 n 


Total 


4,21J4,5"J IS 


6 


2,965,618 5 2 



The successive Reports of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, from Inureaiing im- 
the first, bearing date June 24, 1845, to the twenty-eighth, issued ^^^^^^1 
iQ 187<i, show nothing more clearly than the ever-increasing im- commiiuon. 
portance, both in wealth and extent of functions, of this siogtilar 
body — unique in its way, and representing one of the most extra- 
ordinary means ever devised by the ingenuity of statesmen to reconcile 
opposing political and clerical interests. Dnriiig the thirty years 
chronicled in the Reports of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, they 
have slowly grown from mere builders and restorers of episcopal 
residences to the absolute rulers and managers of all the secular 
concerns of the Church of England. To what an extent the sway 
has reached is shown by a mere glance over the long list of con- 
tents of the last report. It enumerates not only innumerable 
grants to the clergy (temporary and permanent), formation of new 
ecclesiastical districts, augmentation of benefices, conveyances of 
sites for churches, burial-grounds, and parsonages, but the yearly 
work registered cuters into every branch and detail of ecclesias- 
tical government, down to the authorising of the performances of 
the religious offices connected with births, death, and marriages. 
' It is no more the priest, but the Ecclesiastical Commission, which 
accompanies man — the civie Homanum — " from the cradle to the 
grave." 



THE REVESUE9 OF 



CHAPTER VI. 



8UMMABT. 

SooreeB of The aggregate revenues of the Church of England may be con- 

wealtli of tlio sidered as coming from three soiircca of wealth. They are, first, 
SngUnd." laud; secondly, buildings ; and, thirdly, salaries, or stipends. Near 
L ' a million of acres of land, for the moat part rich and fertile, aro 

B - owned by the Church. Sixteen thousand stately religious edifices, \ 

" with a score and a-half of majestic cathedrals among them, are dotted 

all over the kingdom, and attached to them are ten thousand glebe 
houses, for the exclusive use of the ministers of the Established 
Church. Their total annual incomes amount to at least £7,000,000.* 
DiviaioQ of tbo The total reveiiues derived from the three sources of wealth are 
Revennesof divided, Very Unequally, between the three chief divisions of the . 
Eo ?lT^ °^ ^'^""gy "'' ^^^ Church of England. They are, first, the bishops ; 
secondly, the cathedral dignitaries and officers ; and, thii'dly, the ' 
rank and file ol' the parochial clergy. The present fixed incomes 
of the two archbishops and twenty-six bishops, paid out of the funds 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, and the number of their palaces, 
or private residences, likewise so provided, are as follows : — 



Diocesea. 


AnnQiil 
Income. 


Number and ^2.me of PbUc«s. 


ARCHBisHOPa :— 


JE 




Cauterburv .„ 


15,000 


Two. Lambeth Palace and Addington Park 


York... 


10,(.K)0 


One. BiBhopthorpe Palace 


BiSHOPB : — 






London 


10,000 


Two. London House and Fulham Palaco 


Diitliam 


8,000 


One. Auckland Castle 


"Wincheeter 


7,000 


One. Faraham Castle t 


Bangor 


4,200 


One. Bangor Palace 
One. Wells Paiace 


Batli luid Wellfl ... 


Q,000 


Carlisle 


4,500 


One. Eoae Castle 


Chester 


4,500 


One. Chester Palace 


Chiolieater 


4,200 


One. Chichester Palace 


Carried forward ,,, 


72,400 


Twelve Heaidences. 



* I have not endeavoured to assess the capital value of Church property. I 
The Eeturn procured by Mr. Carter, U.P., in 1871 {Pari. Pap. 443), gives most i 
valuable iofornuLtlon upon this subject, but it is too incomplete for Eoch a 
purpose. 

+ A second residence of the bishop, Winchester House, St. James's Sc[uare, 
London, was offered for sale several times in the spring of 187G, for the sum ' 
of j£70,000, nnder the provisions of the Act for the establishment of the I 
Bishopric of St. AHjan's, without meeting with a purchaser. Subsequently the I 
sum of £47,000 was voted by Parliament for the purchase of the mansion, aud | 
paid over to the Ecoleeiastical Commissiokers. 



THE CHURCH 0? ENGLAND. 



DiOOMU. 


AnoMl 
Income. 


Nambei and Nune at Falacu. 




72,400 




Ely ..? 


5,500 


Two. Ely Palace, and Ely House, London 


Eieter 


S,OOU 


One. Eneter Palace 


Glanceetei and BriEtol 


5,000 


One. Gloucester Palace 


Hereford 


4,200 


One. Hereford Palace 




4,500 


One. Lichfield Palace 




5,000 


One. Riseholnie, near Lincoln 


Llimdaff 


4,200 


One. Biahop's Court, Llandnff 


Manchester 


4,200 


One. Bishop'a Court, near Manchester 




4,500 




Oifonl 


5,000 


One. Cuddesdon Palace, near OxfonI 


Peterborougli 


4,600 


One. Peterhorongh Palace 


Ripon 


4,500 


One. Ripon Palace 


RoclieBter 


5,000 


One, Dunhury Palace, Chelmsford 


Salisbury 

St. Asapli 

St David'n 


B,O0O 


One. Salisbury Palace 
One. St, Aaaph Palace 


4,200 


4,500 


One. Abergwih Palace, Carmarthen 


Sodor and Man ... 


2,400 


One. Bishop's Conrt, Isle of Man 


Won'est«r 


5,000 


One. Hartlebnry Castle, Kiddeiinmster 


Total 


1H600 


Thirty-one Eeaidenceii 



Taking the average anmial value of the thirty-one episcopal 
palaces at the low estimate of £400 each, the aggregate will 
be £12,400, which, added to the annual incomes of the bishops, 
brings the total up to £167,000. Thus the average income of 
each of the twenty-eight bishops of the Established Church may be 
set down at £6,000 a-year. 
The second division of the clergy of the Church of Euglaud^the inooneaof 
I cathedral dignitaries and officers — enjoy, like the bishops, fixed Cathedral 
I incomes, paid out of the funds of the Ecclesiastical Commission. Digmtanei. 
There is great variation in the number of clergy attached to the 
various cathedral establishments, as well as in their incomes ; but 
on the whole the revenues are distributed entirely between the 
dean and the regular canons, all the rest, including the ai'chdeacona, 
honorary canons, minor canons, and so forth, being in receipt of 
either very small stipends, or, in most cases, none at all. The 
present fixed annual incomes of the dean and regular canons of the 
twenty-eight dioceses of England and Wales are as follows ; — 



DioeewB. 


Income of Deaiu. 


Income of Canonip. 


Total. 




£ 


£ 


/ 


Canterbury 


2,000 


6,000 


8,000 


York 


2,000 


2,800 


4,800 


London ... 


2,000 


3,666 


5,666 


Durham 


3,000 


5,000 


8,000 


Winchester 


1,962 


4,550 


6,612 


Bangor 


700 


1,400 


2,100 


Bath and WelU... 


1,000 


2,400 


3,400 


Carried forward 


12,662 


25,816 


38,478 
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Bevenufls of 
tbo Collegiul 
Churcheo. 



Dioceaea. 


Income of Deans. 


Income of Conona. 


Total. 




.£ 


£ 


£ 


Brought forwai^ 


12,663 


28,816 


38,478 


Carlisle 


1,300 


2,400 


3,700 


Chester 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


Chichester 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


Ely 


1,900 


6,496 


7,396 


Exeter 


2,000 


4,666 


6,666 


Gloucester autl } 
Bristol... J 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


Hereford 


1,000 


2,400 


3,400 


Lichfield 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


Lincoln 


2,000 


4,000 


6,000 


Ltodaff 


700 


1,400 


2,100 


Manchester 


1,600 


2,400 


3,900 


Norwich 


1,600 


3,200 


4,800 


Oxfoid 


2,500 


7,500 


10,000 


Peterhorongh 


1,160 


2,144 


3,304 


Eipon 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


Rochester 


2,000 


4.000 


6,000 


Sahflbury 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


St Asaph 


700 


1,400 


2,100 


St. David's 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


Worcester 


1,450 


2,900 


4,350 


Total ... 


39,472 


83,722 


123,194 



111 addition to the deaiia of the twenty -seven Euglish and Welsh 
cathedrals— the cathedral estabiishmeiita of Sodor and Man not 
posseasiHg these dignitaries— there are two collegiate churches, 
namely, St. Peter's, Westminster, and St. George's Wiudaor, with 
a fiill chapter of deans and canons. The revenue of the dean and 
canons of St. Peter's, Westminster, is £3,000, and that of St. 
George's, Windsor, £:i,500. Adding these sums to the total of the 
preceding Table, and a further sum of £50,306 as the approximate 
value of the residences assigned to the deans and canons, and the 
estimated income of the remaining members of the cathedral b 
— archdeacons, chancellors, precentors, treasurers, honorary and 
minor canons, &c. — the aggregate sum arrived at is £180,000. 
Thus the total estimated revenues of the archbishops and bishops 
and their cathedral establishments, including value of residences, 
may be set down as follows : — 



Revenues of archbishops and bishops . . . 
„ „ cathedral establishments ... 



167,000 
180,000 



incomDB of The revenues of the third division of the clergy of the Church 

the Patocliinl ^f England, comprising the great body of the parochial clergy, 

^'^^^' inclusive of curates, can only, asali-eady stated, be computed or "'" 
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bases of more or leas uncertain estimates. If the calculation 
before marked out* be accepted as true, or approximately true, the 
aggregate annual incomes of the beneficed clergy, miuistering in 
16,000 churches and chapels, amounts to £4,277,000. Added to 
this must be the value of the glebe houses, computed to be ten 
thousand in uumber, built at an average cost of £1,500 each, being 
£15,000,000 for the whole. ■{■ Computing the average annual value 
of each glebe house at five per cent, of the cost, or £75, the total 
to be added to the income of the parochial clergy, will be £750.000. 
The complete estimate of the revenues of the dignitaries of the 
Church of England and of the beneficed clergy will thus stand aa 
follows : — 





Number, 


Total Annual 
Income. 


Church dignitaries, including Deans, &c. 

Extra Cathedral Ke venues 

Beneficed Clergy... 

Net Revenue of Queen Anne's Bounty 


172 
13,300 


£ 

347.000 

130,000 

5,027,000 

34,000 


Total 


13,472 


5,538,000 


Net Disposable Income of the Ecclesias- 
tical Coramiasioa 

Building and repairing of Churchesj . . . 

Total annual revenue . . . 




700,000 
1,000,000 




7,238,000 



SnmmBr; of 
Eetimatei of 
the Bevenoe^ 
of ths Ohnn 
of BngUn4. 



In summary, each of the 173 Church dignitaries has an averago 
annual income of £;;i,000, aud each of tho 13,000 parochial incum- 
bents has an average income, including value of globe house, of 
£350. To form the vaguest estimate of the annual income of the 
10,266 clergymen of tho Church of England, engaged as curates, 
teachers, chaplains, &c. — 5,765 curates, 1,G08 teachers, chaplains, 
&c., and 3,893 " unattached clergy "§ would be quite impossible, 
even were it not needless, since these ten thousand of the oidaiued 
servants of tho Church form in so far no part of the establishment, 
as they have no settled interest in its revenues. The net result of 
all the calculations here entered into la that this settled interest is 

I represented by an annual revenue of a little over seven millions 

I sterling. 



_ •See chapter iii., p. 87. t See chapter iv., p. 104 

I t See calculation of Tht Times, in chapter iv., p. 100. § See cbopter ii 
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The following Stogestioxs were prepared by a Special 

Committee of the Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State-Patronage and Control. They were presented by that 
Committee to the Triennial Conference of the Society, held in 
London, May 1 and 2, 1877, and are published by the direction 
of the Conference, for the consideration of the Society's sup- 
porters, and of the public generally. 

For information relative to the property and revenues now 
appropriated to the use of the Church of England the reader is 
referred to a pamphlet entitled " The property and revenues of 
the English Establishment," by Mr. Frederick Mabtin (Editor 
of the Statesman's Year-Boole)^ which has been published by the 
Society. 

2, Serjeants' Inn, Fleet Street, 
May, 1877, 



JPEACTICAL SUGGESTIONS RELATIVE TO THE 
DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT 
OP THE CHUECH OF ENGLAND. 



I.-^INTRODUCTORY. 

OxE of many signs of the recent progress of tlie movement for 
Disestablishment is the demand which has arisen for information 
relative to the modes in which Disestablishment can, or should, be 
effected. The abstract principles of State-Churchism have, to a 
very large extent, been given up by practical politicians; moat of 
whom now acknowledge, willingly or reluctantly, that it is only 
" a question of time " when the English and Scotch Establishments 
will be dealt with as the Irish iStablishment has been already 
dealt mth by Parliament, Political action has not, however, kept 
pace with the growth of conviction. K"aturally enough, there is 
hesitancy on the part of political leaders to enter on a struggle 
which, though it may not be proti-acted, may prove severe and 
trying. And that hesitancy is attributable, in part, to a want of 
knowledge, or of agreement, regarding the leading principles on 
which a measure of Disestablishment should be based. There is 
a disinchnation to take a leap in the dark — even though it be for- 
ward, and hence the aiil for more light becomes louder as the 
necessity for going forward is increasingly felt. 

This is especially the case in respect to the question oi Discndowment 
— which, though it has come to be regarded as the inevitable corollary 
of Disestablishment, is attended with special difficulties, and, foj' 
a time, may occasion such differences of opinion as commonly 
exist in connection with a subject uivolving many perplexities, and 
which has not been thoroughly discussed. The immense pecuniary 
interests at stake in the case of the Church of England form 
one of the main obetacles in the way of its disestablishment. 
How is the great estate comprehended in the phrase " Church pro- 
perty " to be dealt with, wheu thore will no longer be a " Church 
as by law established " 1 How are the vested rights of individuals. 
and of bodies, to be recognised, without violatiug the principles of 
equity, on the one hand, and without creating new evils and 
<lftugers on the other ? To what purpose shoidd the surplus pro- 
perty wliich will be available, after claims for compensation have 
been fully met, be applied, so as to confer the gi-eateat benefits on 
the nation ? These, and simUar inquiries, would under any cir- 
cumstances excite the keenest interest ; but certain i-esults of the 
abolition of'the Irish Chiuch Establishment have greatly increaseil 
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their importance. Some of those who were foremost in pro- 
moting that great act of justice towards an injured people declare 
their unwillingness to assent to the disendowment of the English 
Church on such terms as those it was thought necessary to 
accede to in the case of the Irish Church. The mischief done in 
Ireland may be small ; but it is felt that it would not be so in 
England, where the property held by the Church is so vast, and its 
re-endowment on a large scale — in the guise of compensation to 
the members of the disestablished Church — ^would prove a source of 
serious and lasting evil. 

It was in view of these facts that, at the close of 1874, the 
Executive Committee of the Society for the Liberation of Meligion 
from State-Patronage and Control resolved to appoint a Special 
Committee to obtain legal and other information required for the 
preparation of a scheme of Disestablishment, and to offer suggestions 
which might aid in the framing of such a scheme. 

The result of that Committee's inquiries and deliberations is 
contained in the following suggestions. They are offered with a 
consciousness that they will not meet all the requirements of 
those at whose instance they have been prepared ; or satisfy all the 
expectations which may have been excited by the announcement 
that such a work had been undertaken. It would be presumption 
to express a confident opinion on points which have hitherto been 
so little considered by the public, that they present themselves in 
various ways to various minds. It is not the business of any 
organisation to prepare a Disestablishment Bill. That is a task 
which, necessarily, must be devolved on a Government ; which would 
be guided by the circumstances of the time, and would have at 
its disposal aU the legal and ofl&cial resources which only Govern- 
ments possess, and which will be indispensable for the accomplish- 
ment of such a task. An a priori measure, framed in advance of 
the times, and with reference only to abstract principles, would 
possess a certain degree of speculative interest, but would not 
commend itself to the judgment of practical politicians. As time 
elapses, and public knowledge and interest increase, and opinion 
takes a more definite shape, new methods, or modifications of old 
methods, will suggest themselves ; diflSculties formerly thought in- 
superable may vanish, and changes once regarded as hazardous will 
be readily assented to. 

Although it is believed that these suggestions rest upon a sound 
basis, they do not profess to be more than hints to aid in the public 
discussion of a great public question. They are a contribution 
towards the stock of ideas out of which there will ultimately be 
evolved a complete scheme, which will commend itself to the judg- 
ment of the nation. And, for obvious reasons, it has been thought 
better to lay down general principles, than to enter into detaUs — 
the discussion of which might only serve to divert attention from 
points of greater importance. 

It will occasion no surprise to those by whom these suggestions 
have been proposed to find that they occasion some diversities of 
opinion, even among those who are at one as to the object at which 
they aim. It would be more surprising if it were otherwise. The 



advantages accruing fi-om a thorongli investigation of the subject 
will exceed any harm wliich may arise from the conflicting opinions 
of friends. Nor will it be a serious consequence if opponents 
easily detect apparent, and even real, inconsistencies in some of 
these su^eations. They would probably be but of small practical 
value if they were symmetrical in form, and mercJleaaly logical, 
but, at the same time, disregarded the tendency of all English 
, legislation to sacrifice merely theoretical considerations; that it 
|]nay mitigate the rigours of inevitable change, and deal gene- 
FXously, as well as justly, with vested interests of every kind, 
f Some will think that concessions are pushed too i'ar ; while others 
may object that they do not go far enough. There will, in some 
cases, be a wish to insist on what is desirable, rather than on 
what is possible ; and there will be room for doubt as to the 
limits within wliich action should be guided by principle, or by 
expediency, A conflict of opinion on such points need not be 
deprecated. It is one of the means by which substantial agree- 
ment may be eventually secured. The movement against Church 
Kstabliflhments has always been carried on in the light of day ; and 
it is because the individual judgments of the advocates of religious 
equality has been allowed full play that they constitute, at the 
present moment, a disciplined and confessedly formidable force. 



1, Ab a set-off against the difficulties already- adverted to, the Tho Irii 
advocates of Disestablishment possess the great ■advantage of being Church 
able to point to an important precedent. Up to 1869 the Church ^^*^' 
of Ireland was establislied in precisely the same way as the Church 
of England is now established ; but in that year it was enacted that 
" on and after the 1st day of Januaiy, 1871, the union created by Act 
of Parliament between the Churches of England and Ireland shall be 
dissolved, and the said Church of Ireland " " shall cease to he estab- 
lished by law {ClavM 2 of Iruilt Church Act)." "Whatever complaints 
have since been made respecting the Act which abolished the Irbh 
Establishment have related only to those portions of it which relate 
to Disendowment, As a measure of Disestablishment, simply, the 
Irish Act is as complete, and, it is believed, has worked as satis- 
factorily, as could have been expected. In regard to some details, 
cx^wrience may have suggested improvements ; but it may be safely 
assumed that, whenever, and by whom, the Euglish Church is dis- 
i;8tablislied, the precedent set by the Irish Act will, so far as the 
disestablishing clauses are concerned, be, in the main, followed. 

12. That Act provided that, oh and after Januarj- 1st, 1871, Howtls iriilt 
1) the Church of Ireland should cease to be established by law ; ji^^i,7" 
2) every ecclesiastical corporation, whether sole or aggregate, and ughed. 
Very Cathedral corjioration, should Ije dissolved; (3) tSe juiia- 
liction of the ecclesiastical Courts should cease, and the eccle- 
lastical law of Ireland be repealed ; (4) and that the Irish Bishops i, 
bould no lunger ait iii tho HousQ QO^)jjl^^^y}g]j^^poiutmen.tA 
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to oftice ill the Uliurcli were proliibited immediately on the passing 
of the Act. 

To provide the machinery for carrying the Act into effect, there 
was appointed, for a period of ten years, a body entitled 
"The Commissioners of Church Temporalities in Ireland;" to 
whom was given full power to decide all questions, whether of 
law or fact. On the passing of the Act all the property in the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of Ireland was trans- 
ferred to these Commissioners. On the 1st January, 1871, all the 
other property of the Church— of whatever kind — also became vested 
in the Commissioners. The Act gave instructions to the Com- 
missioners in regard to their mode of dealing with the property ; 
authorized them to compensate the bishops and clergy, and other 
office holders, in a prescribed manner ; and contained directions for 
the disposition of the churches, parsonages, and glebes, and private 
endowments. It also contemplated the formation of a " Church Body,'* 
and the transfer to it of a portion of the property. It is some 
of these provisions of the measure which. have been the subject 
of unfavourable criticism, and it is in regard to these that the fol- 
lowing suggestions relative to the English Establishment propose, 
in some essential respects, to depart from both the principles and 
the details of the Irish Church Act. 



III.— DISESTABLISHMENT AT A FIXED PERIOD. 

Objections to 3. It wiU be SBcn from the foregoing statement that, while 
S'j'duai^Dis- ^ nearly a year and a half was allowed to the Irish Church to prepare 

for the change, the process of disestablishment was not gradual, but 
took place at a fixed period, viz., January 31, 1871. That particular 
proposal was accepted without opposition, and, so far as is known, 
it has not since been the subject of complaint on the part of the 
members of the Irish Church. Objection has, however, been made 
in some quarters to the adoption of the same method in England. 
The objection is urged with a view to avoiding some of the difficulties 
of compensation. " Let the existing Bishops and Clergymen," it is 
said, "remain where they are, and retain their emoluments till 
death, and then no compensation will be needed, and there will be 
a gradual extinction of rights and privileges." The answer is, that 
this would postpone the completion of Disestablishment for a whole 
generation ; while State-supervision would still be needed, to ensure 
the discharge of episcopal and clerical duties. The members of the 
disestablished Church would suffer the great disadvantage of having 
to work under a double system; being disestablished in some 
parishes, and estabUshed in others. This would make the reorgani- 
zation of the Church impossible, and would lead to confusion which 
would be embarrassing to the State, and absolutely ruinous to the 
Church. It might avoid one difficulty ; but it would create a hun- 
dred others. It may, therefore, be confidently assumed that the 
Legislature will fix the time of Disestablishment in England, as it 
did in Ireland, and the suggestions now made are based upon that 
assumption. 



establishment. 



IV.— TO WHOM COMPENSATION' IS TO BE GIVEN. 

4. It is of cardinal importaace to recognise tbe fact, that, what- Not to "tin 
ever the Church of England may he ecclesiastically, it is not one Clmccli," 
great corporation, holding property, and exercising authority, as 
I such, but cousists of a numher of corporations. What is called 
" Church property " is " simply the property of the several local 
churches, the ecclesiastical corpoititious, sole and aggregate, hishops, 
chapters, rectors, and vicars, or any other. The Church of England, 
as a single body, has no property " {Diteitahliehment and Disendow- 
mmt. By E. A. Freeman, U.C.L., LL.D., p. 11). Nor have these 
corporations any proprietary rights apart from the arrangements 
made by the State for tbe exercise of their ecclesiastical functions. 
These " local churches " and " ecclesiastical corporations, sole and 
f^gregate," hold, and administer, property on behalf of the State, 
and constitute part of the machinery by which it carries on the 
ecclesiastical work which it has undertaken in connection with a 
Church Establisliment. 

" The fact waa, that, materially and legally speaking, there was no 
Biich thing as the Church of England. There was on aggregate of 
corporationa sole which had certain churcLea vested in them, but no 
IjoJy of the Church of England won in possession of land. Ho, as a 
bishop of England, waa a corporation sole, and he got a certoui 
iitcome, which was secured to him by law. Every rector or vicar, 
and every cathedral chapter [)], was, in tho same way, a corporation 
sole, and each liad his income secured ; but the Church, as an 
aggregate of theae corporations sole, had no property." — Speech of 
the Bhhop of Afanchestrr at Daicahurii, Dec. 2nd, 187C. 

" Everything connected with the Church is subject to the law. 
The law dolinca the statutes of its clergy, fises their duties, and con- 
trols their action. There is no ecclesiastical corporation of the 
Church of England ; its clergy are oflncera of the State, w th their 
duties clearly defined by the Slate." — Lflter of CaJioa Bidsb-ode, of 
Ely, to the "Manehenter Examinei;" Feb. 6, 1877. 

5. The Church, as by law established, being a national orgaoi- lniK»iiln«l« 
Kation for ecclesiastical purposes, its adherents, in an ecclesiastical ""'' ^"'^"'^ 
sense, have no other pecuniary rights in connection with it than '*"'*■ 

are possessed by the rest of the nation. Hence only the bishops, 
L-lei^y, and other individuals having, by virtue of their ofRce, a 
ipecial beneficiary interest in the Establishment, together witli 
the owners of advowsons and next presentations, will be entitled 
to compensation on its altolition. Though an Episcopal Church 
may afterwards be oi^anized, on a different basis, when Disestab- 
lishment is determined on there will be no body having a legal 
existence capable of either claiming, or receiving, comiwnsation. 

v.— MODE OF COMPENSATION. 
When the Church of England ia disestablished, no legal inipcdi- ^^ 
mcut,^ should prevent Episcopalians oi'ganisiiig themselves as RLMUbHrf.*! 
mcnibei's of a reUgiouB community, or communities, and manaf,'ing fhureU,biit 
their owu aflaira. For that tuiV^ ^f^ Migjatiu 
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legal facilities as are possessed by other religious bodies ; but no 
facilities should be granted which would re-create a privileged 
ecclesiastical body. 

Objections to 6. The Irish Church Act repealed all laws which prevented the 
the endow- Church holding synods, and " making regulations for the general 
Church repre- management and good government of the Church" (sec. /P). But 
Bentativebody. it did not stop there ; for, first it authorised Her Majesty to incor- 
porate by charter a " Church Body," appomted by the members of the 
Church to represent it, and to hold property on its behalf {sec, 22), 
The Act also provided for the compensation of the clergy on the 
assumption that they would continue in connection with the Church, 
and not only re-endowed the Church directly, by the payment to the 
Church body of half a million of money, as compensation for the 
loss of private endowments {sec. 29), and the transfer of churches, 
parsonages, and glebes, but still further endowed it indirectly, by 
providing that the commutation of clerical annuities should be a 
transaction between the clergy and the Church body, and by hold- 
ing out an inducement to general commutation, in the shape of a 
bonus of twelve per cent, on the commutation money, if three- 
fourths of the whole number in any diocese commuted {sec, 23), 
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7. Another source of mischief in the Irish Act was the provision 
that the former incomes of the disestablished ecclesiastics were to 
be paid to them not only so long as they lived, but on the condition 
that they continued to discharge such duties as they had been accus- 
tomed to discharge, or such duties as might be substituted for them, 
with their own consent, and that of the representative body of the 
Church {sees, i4 & i5). Lastly, while one clause of the Act abolished 
the ecclesiastical courts, and declared that after January 1st, 1871, 
" the ecclesiastical law of Ireland, except in so far as relates to 
matrimonial- causes and matters, shall cease to exist as law {sec, 2i), 
another clause enacted that "the present ecclesiastical law of 
Ireland, and the present articles, doctrines, rites, rules, discipline, 
and ordinances of the said Church," should, subject to any altera- 
tions which might be made, "be deemed to be binding on the 
members for the time being thereof," in the same manner as if they 
had mutually contracted to observe the same, and should be capable 
of being enforced in the temporal courts in relation to any property 
possessed under the Act ; provided that no annuitant- should be 
deprived of his annuity if he signified his dissent from any altera- 
tion within a month after the making thereof {sec' 20), 

8. It is to the operation of these several provisions that there may 
be traced aU those scandals relating to the manufacture of curates, 
and to " commuting, compounding, and cutting " on the part of the 
Irish ecclesiastics generally, which have brought the Irish Church 
Act into disrepute, and have created, in many minds, the feeling 
that it would be better not to disestablish the Church of England 
at all than to do so on terms resembling those of the Irish Act.* 



The clergy of a great Church have commuted their annuities to be paid 



9. There is only oue way of avoiding a repetition of sucli abuses, 
viz. : by adopting the principle that, in the payment of compen- 
sation for loas of income, oiiices, or vested rights, the State should 
deal only icith the individuals concerned, and not with any body, 
acting on behalf of the members of the disestablished Church, or 
■with any ecclesiastical corporation which has been dissolved by the 
Act of Disestablishment. The Irish method wa^ baaed on the 
principle that " it would be proper to continiie to impose on the 
clergy those conditions on which they now held their office and 
emoluments, and that they should continue to perform their duties," 
as a condition of receiving compensation from the State.* It is 
suggested that this method should be reversed in the case of 
England — -that all the holders of ecclesiastical ofilce in the 
Establishment should he released from obligation to the State to 
dischai^e their present duties, and that they should be dealt with 
in the same way as other public officials ■whose services are no 
longer reqiaired by the State. 

10. If this principle be adopted, it will be necessary — on both 
ef^uitable and financial grounds — in fixing the compensation to "' 
be paid to individuals, to have regard to the fact, that their further 
services will, so far as the State is concerned, be no longer required. 
They will have been deprived of offices held by a secure tenure, 
and will be entitled to compensation for such depriTOtiou. But 
they win bo free to contract any obligations, in connection with 
an Episcopal, or any other. Church organized by voluntary arrange- 
ments. There will be freedom on all sides; without the embarrass- 
ments which must be occasioned by compulsory connection 
with a new system of men habituated to one winch has been 
ab oh shed. 

In dotormiDing the compensation to be given to the clergy, it will 
nlso be eBsentiol to have rcgiird to their age, as well as to the fact 
that they will be releoaed from their present obligations. For 
example, an incumbent who is seventy years old, or upwards [or 
such other age as might be fixed], might continue to receive his 
present net income. If thirty-five, or leaa, he might receive one- 
half; and if between thirty-five and seventy a proportionate amount 
This would show full consideration for the ^ed cleigy ; while recog- 
nizing the different position of the younger men. 

The Bishops Keeignation Act (32 & 33 Vict. cop. III.) gives 
bifihops who retire, bccouse of age, or infirmity, one-third of their 
income, or ^2,000 a-year, if that proportion does not amount to so 

While provision might he mode for gratuities to curates, in cases 
where they are deemed to be entitled to compensation ; no curate 

to them in virtue of the Bervkes which they were lo render to that ChiircL, 
and have cotDponniled for those annuities with the Representative Body ; 
putting the difference in tlicir pocket*, and in many cases detcrling ibvir 
charges and carrying their money with them to Engknd, to the colonies, to 
forei^in countries, and I urn told even in come cases inloa hostile commonion. — 
jSjiewA of Mr. Edvvi'd Jtnkitu, M.P., tn Ike Hmiu of Commont, 1875. 
* Speech of Mr. Chichecter Fortescne, M.P. 
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1 11. The principle of cominiitation is not objectionable in itself; 
but may be adopted with advantage to both individuals and the 
State. Tlie commutation might be effected by the payment of 
either a capital snm, or of an annuity for life. If it be objected 
that the general commutation of the clerical annuities would require 
funds far in excess of those at first derivable fi'om the ecclesiastical 
property available for the pur|}ose, such a difficulty could be met 
by the issue of Bonds for the payment of the annuities due to 
individuals, and the sale or transfer of such Bonds could be 
legalised. This would place the annuitants in an advantageous 
position, and relieve the State i'rom any financial embarrassment. 
The clergy should also be' at Hberty to hand over to any churcli tliey 
may select the amounts which they might receive from commu- 
tation ; but it would, in that case, be in the nature of a private 
transaction, and involve no responsibiUty on the part of the State. 

ThQ boiTowiny powers gii'on to tha Commissioners would enable 
them to olitaia whatever funda might be temporarily retiuired to pay 
capital sums to the clergy for compenaation. 

12. Neither the members of the corporate bodies which would be 
dissolved by Disestablishment, nor public ofiieera, or other persons, 
in whom patronage is vested on behalf of the pnbhc, will be entitled 
to compenaation for the loss of the patronage they have been accua- 
toraed to exercise. Private patrons, and others who can dispose of 
their patronage rights by gift, sale, or bequest, at their own pleasure, 
are in a different position. If it be objected that private pation^e, 
equally with public patronage, is a sacred trust, and not a property, 
it may be answered that — notwithstanding the existence of lawa 
against simony— the Legislatui-e has distinctly sanctioned the sale 
of advowsons. It did so when the municipal corporations were 
reformed, and were directed to sell their patronage. It has done 
so more recently, in passing the Lord Chancellor's Augmentation 
Act (20 and 27 Vict., cap. 120), which authorised the sale of small 
Kvings in the gift of the Lord Chancellor ; that the proceeds might 
be applied to enhance the valne of the livings. Since that Act came 
into operation (Nov. 1, 1863), £222,759 have been paid by the pur- 
chasers of these livings ; and were the Legislature now, on moral 
grounds, to deny to them some compensation for the loss of what 
they have pui^chased it would be guilty of injustice. Eightly, ov 
■wrongly, Churoh pati'onage in private hands has been treated, both 
by law and usage, as property, of which the holdere cannot equit- 
ably be deprived without an equivalent, 

IThe Scotch Cliuicli Patronage Act of 1874, which gives to con- 
gregations the power to choose ministers, compensates the patrons, 
by giving to them a num not exceeding the amount of one year's 
atipend ; which is to be paid out of the minister's stipend, in four 
annual eums. In Scotland patronage is less fiequently sold, and is 
'.eas valuable, than in England, 





VI.— DISPOSAL OF BUILDINGS. 

i. Botli ancieiit and modem buildings, as well aa all endow- Aucient tad 
mentg, now appropriated to the use of the national Church niuat he p""^"" l"'"'!- 
regarded as national property, at the_ disposal of the State, It would 
not, however, be consonant with public feeling to act sti'ictly 
on this principle, however logically defensible. It may, there- 
fore, be assumed that, in the disposal of the property now devoted 
to ecclesiastical uses, regard will be had to the voluntary origin of 
many i-ecent churches and endowments. 

14. "With such exceptions as may be determined on, the cathe- CatLednJa, 
drala, abbeys, and other monumental buildings, should be under *"■ 
national control, and be maintained for such uses as Parliament 

may from time to time determine. Provision should be made for 
the retention, for public use, or else for the disposal, of the Bishops' 
palaces, and also of the buildings in the nature of appendages to 
the cathedrals. Tlie educational endowments, and other charities, 
connected with the cathedrals should be separately dealt with, for 
the national benefit. 

15, In all cases, parociiial burial-gi'ouuda attached to churches chnrolijarda, 
should be transfeiTcd to some parochial body ; for the continued u.'ie 

of the parishioners, who should have equal rights tliereiu. 



hands, or be at Proprietary 



16. Jroprietaiy churches should remain in the 
the disposal of, the present proprietors. 

17. All churclies existing at the date of the passing of the first Old oLnrclies, 
of the Church Building Acts [1818] should he deemed to be ancient 

parish churches. 

The date of tho first of the Church Building Acta is sugseatcil as 
the line of division between the ancient and modem churches, he- 
cause the church building movement, which is one of the charac- 
teristica of the present century, conunencpd at that time. Accord- 
ing to the Census of Eeligious Worship of 1851, only 55 churches 
were built from 1801 to 1811, andjjut 97 were built from 1811 to 
1821; whereas 3,140 were built from 1821 to 1851. It ia eatunated 
that the 2,620 churches built from 1801 to 1851 cost X3,087,000 ; 
of which £1,063,429 came from public funds. 

ilr. Horace Mann (aee Censua of 1851) eaiimated that, alloiviiig 
for defective returns, the number of church edifices in England 
and^Walea was about 16,000; of whi(_-h 2,560 liave been consecrated 
irithin the last forty yeara, and 4,210 from the beginning of the 
century to the end of 1873. 

18. Ancient churches (asdetinedin Sec. 17) should be vcatediu a Parochial 
parochial hoard, to be elected by the ratepayers — which board should Chnrch 
have power to deal with them for the general benefit of the parish- ^''"'^■ 
loners, in such ways as it may determine. The power of sale, at ii 

fair valuation, "and imder proper regiilationa, should also he given. 
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19. Churches erected after the date already named, which have 
been built at the sole expense of any person who may be living at 
the date of disestablishment, should, on his application, be vested 
in him, or in such persons as he may appoint. 

20. Churches (other than parochial churches which have been 
re-built) erected after the date named, by means of voluntaiy 
subscriptions exclusively — and also churches not claimed under 
the above-named provision — should become the property of the 
existing congregations, and be held in trust for their use. If, 
within a given time, such churches be not accepted on behalf of 
the congregations, they should vest in parochial boards, and be 
dealt with as ancient churches. 

21. Churches built after the date named, which have been 
erected partly by subscriptions, and partly from parliamentary 
grants and other public sources, should in like manner be offered 
to the congregations; but the amount so derived from public 
sources should be a charge upon the building, to be paid, or re- 
deemed, in accordance with regulations made by Commissioners 
under the Disestablishment Act. 

Two objections are likely to be taken to the proposal to hand 
over the modem churches to the existing congregations ; as well as 
to the subsequent proposal to deal in the same manner with the 
modem endowments. 

The first objection will take the form of an inquiry. How can 
property be vested in an undefined and fluctuating body, such as. a 
congregation 1 The question is really one to be answered by pro- 
fessional persons, and the professional advice received on this point 
justifies the assertion that there is no insuperable difficulty in de- 
fining a congregation, and in determining the modes in which pro- 
perty may be held on its behalf. The problem has, in fact, been 
already solved, both in this and other countries. This will be seen 
by reference to the following : — 1, The Statutes (63 to 69) of the dis- 
established Church in Ireland; 2, The Statute Law of various 
American States (see Tyler's American Ecclesiastical Law, 1866, 
vol. i., p. 60) ; 3. The Act for abolishing Patronage in the Church 
of Scotland, 1876 ; 4, The Compulsory Church- Eate AboHtion Act, 
1868 (sec. 9). '"" 

The other objection may take this form. The proposal recognizes 
only the existence, and interests, of congregations, and ignores the 
Church. But who are most concerned in the matter — the persons 
who have been accustomed to worship in the churches, and have had 
the benefit of the endowments hitherto, or a vague, intangible body 
designated " the Church 1 " In the Act of Disestablishment it will be 
the duty of the State, not to legislate in the interest of the Chinch of 
England, or of any Church, but to make compensations and conces- 
sions in the way which will best prevent the infliction of injustice 
and loss where they will be palpably and directly felt. It would do 
this by giving liberty of choice and action to the congregations of 
Episcopalians who have had the use of the churches and the 
endowments. On the other hand, the greatest possible disservice 
might be done to them by handing over the property to an insti- 



tution to which they might not wiah to belong, or to some of tha 
regulations of which they might strongly object. 

The method here proposed would not prevent the congregations 
uniting themselves ivith an lipisoopal Chureh, constituted by 
voluntiiry arrangemeata, anil even transferring to a representa- 
tive Church Body the property placed at their disposal by Parlia- 
ment. Such transactions, however, should bo transactions between 
the congregations and the Church, and not between the Church 
and Parliament. The legislature has no right to assume tliat all 
Episcopalians will, throughout all time, constitute hut one Church ; 
neither onght it, either by bribes or by legal compulsion, continue 
to bind the Church of England together as it now does by tlio still 
more cohesive forces of an Establishment. It will be seen that 
these suggestions, while they would leave a considerable amount of 
Church property in the hands of Episcopalians, recognize the right 
of congregations, and of the inhabitants of particular localities, to 
determine for themselves their future ecclesiastical relationships, 

VII.— MODERN ENDOWMENTS. 

23. If an endowment — whether it includes a parsoiiagG or not 

— ^has been created by a private individual, and he be living at the cM»t«d lij 
date of disestablishment, the Comuiisaioners should, on hia appbca- >''^>'''l''»i»' 
tion, vest the same in lum, or in such other person or persons as 
he may appoint. Any parsonage so reconveyed ahoukl be subject 
to the provision in Section 2 0. 

23. Where endowments have been created, by voluntary sub- Beaentendsii 
scriptiona exclusively, since the date of the first of the Church 
Building Acts (1818), they should become the property of the 
existing congregations, and be held for their use. Endowments 
not reconveyed imder Section 22 should, in like manner, become 
the property of the congregations. 

See note as to Congregations, following Section 21. 

24. Where such endowments have been created partly by sub- Endowmsnu 
, Bcriptions, and partly from national sources, the amount of the from m«ed 

' latter should be deducted, and should form part of the surplus. «onrcei. 

25. The endowments dealt with under Sections 22, 23, 24 should 
be charged with the annuities paid as compensation to the clergy- 
men who have been the recipients of such endowments. 

VIII.— PAESONAGES AND GLEBES. 

26. As the annual value of the jMirsouages and glebes would be 
included in the estimate of the incomes of the clergy, the pecuniary 
interest of the clergy in them woiQd cease, and this part of the 
property could be dealt with by the Commissioners in the same 
way as the other surplus property coming into tlicir hiimisi, Tlie 
Bubject, however, is one involving more tbin; )>- ' ;ni!M\ niicrcsts, 
and a proposal to eject the inmftf>f"< f* ill ihi |. i iiuiigea 
in tlie country— even with ooiug^' ■ - ivdw.'i.***- 
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harsh proceeding, and as inflicting undeserved suffering on the 
clergy and their families. That would be avoided, and ample time 
be afforded for making chan^ without personal inconvenience, by 
allowing the existing incumbents to occupy their parsonages so long 
as they continue to be ministers of the churches in which they now 
officiate ; b ut, of cou rse^ on payment of rent, according to the valua- 
tion adopted in setfling their claims for compensation. Whether 
an existing incumbent should continue Minister of the church in 
which he was officiating at the time of Disestablishment would 
depend on the arrangements made by the congregation, acting as 
such, or in connection with any religious organization with which 
it might determine to connect itself. 
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IX.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

27. The Irish Church Act provided for the sale of tithe-rent 
charge to the owners of land on the pa)rment of 22 J year's purchase ; 
and an English Act should contain similar provisions. The power 
of levying church-rates, in any form, should also cease ; j)rovision 
being made for extinguishing debts, or for meeting other claims, for 
which compulsory rates may still be levied. Easter Dues and other 
minor ecclesiastical impositions, which are either small in amount, 
or vexatious in their character, should be abolished. Special 
arrangements would also be required to relieve the inhabitants of 
corporate towns, such as Liverpool, and of parishes, such as Mary- 
lebone, who have to pay large sums out of municipal or parochial 
rates to maintain churches, and to provide incomes for the clergy 
officiating in them. 



X.-DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY. 

28. It is not essential that these suggestions should answer the 
oft-repeated inquiry — "What will you do with the surplus?" and 
there are several reasons why it is not at present desirable to do so. 
It is not incumbent on those who advocate Disestablishment and 
Disendowment, to prescribe the purposes to which the released funds 
shall be appropriated. Those who agree as to the first, may naturally 
differ as to the second. As a matter of fact, while the Irish Church 
has been disestablished, the Legislature has yet to determine what 
use shall be made of tlie surplus. A particular disposition of it 
was proposed; but it occasioned diversity of opinion, and was wisely 
abandoned. When the English Church is disestablished there may 
be no considerable surplus available for years to come. When that 
surplus becomes a reality, instead of existing in imagination only, 
the nation will decide on its appropriation with reference to the wants 
and feelings of the period, and is not likely to be boimdby proposals 
made yeara before. The surplus may be devoted to education — 
to the maintenance of the poor — to effecting great sanitary improve- 
ments — to the reduction of the national debt, or to other objects of 
a sociUar character, which would be beneficial to the whole nation. 
It may, howevei*, be suggested that, inasmuch as a large portion of 
the pix>i>erty now devoted to ecclesiastical purposes belongs to the 



•parislies, such portioii3 of it as Parliament may from time to time 
determine should be applied to local objects, and be administered 
by municipal and other local authorities. 

CONCLUSION. 

29. It has been ah'eady stated that these suggestions are not to Act of Settle- 
be regatded aa an exhaustive statement of the various points ■""■t- 
which would require to be dealt with in connection with the dises- 
tablishment of the English Church. It is necessary to add that 

there are also subjects which, though popularly associated iivith 
Bucb a change, have no necessary connection with it. The most 
important of these is, the succession to the Crown, imder what is 
known as the Act of Settlement. The exclusion of membei'S of 
the Eoman Catholic Church from the throne of Great Britain ia a 
political, quite as much as an ecclesiastical question, aud must be 
dealt with on its own merits. It was left untouched when the 
Irish Establishment was abolished, and may, in like manner, be 
left untouched when those of England and Scotland are disestab- 
lished also. 

30. There arc also minor questions — such as the laws relating to Minor qua. 
Sunday observance — the appointment of army and gaol chaplains, t'o^a. 
&e., which are equally distinct from the objects whicli would be 
properly aimed at in a Disestablishment Act. Such an Act woidd 

have for its object the putting an end to the State-machinery which 
regidates the affairs of a Church now established liy law. How tar 
the principle involved in such an Act should be applied in otlier 
directions, might be matter for subsequent consideration ; but need 
not, and ought not, to he imported into the discussion of the per- 
fectly separate issues raised by the pending controversy. 
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